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INTRODUCTION. 



My first little book, published in 1851, was so 
favourably received that I am encouraged to 
publish a second volume, containing the best of 
the old pieces, along with later productions in 
prose and verse. I have been frequently told 
that as the first publication is not now to be had, 
I should bring out a second volume, and unite 
the most healthy of the elder family with the most 
presentable of the later progeny. I may say, 
however, that they come out by particular desire, 
having myself a very natural desire to see them 
collected under one cover. It is for the public to 
decide whether this wish is wise or foolish. At 
all events, there was no reason in delaying the 
matter if it was to be done at all, as I could not 
expect to surpass former efforts, now that my day 
is wearing far on in the afternoon. This, then, 
being in all probability a last appearance, and 
these remarks valedictory as well as prefatory, let 
me once more bespeak the attention of my former 
readers, and express a hope that the younger ones 
may take after their fathers in that respect. It 
has not yet become fashionable for an author to 
puff his own productions, so I must content myself 
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^?7ith saying, in justification of a second appear- 
isince before the public, that my first volume elicited 
favourable notices from the press, both of England 
fend Scotland, and that I hope the second will not 
be less worthy,, otherwise it would not have been 
offered for publication* All I ask is a fair hearing, 
a favourable hearing, if you will) but no favourable 
judgment, for that would soon be reversed. I am 
ready to* allow merit in others, but equally ready 
to find fault) so cannot object to others claiming 
the same liberty in judging of my productions. 
I am prepared, therefore, to accept thankfully any 
judicious commendation that may be offered, and 
to bear humbly any deserved censure, without 
being foolishly puffed up by the one or greatly 
depressed by the other. Forty years ago I could 
not perhaps so truly have said so, but Time that 
turns the sapling into hard old Wood also moderates 
the self-conceit of the green youth, as he grows 
older, unless it is so large as to constitute a disease. 
As we become better able to appreciate works 
far beyond our reach, we begin to learn to be 
humble. It is quite possible for us to be so with- 
out affectation, retaining at the same time the self- 
appreciation that is absolutely due to ourselves. 

I may observe that the Glamis poems and * The 
Old Gate of Panmure,' partly written while work- 
ing at these places, are placed in the first part of 
the volume, along with 'The Deil in Love,' on 
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account of their well-known localities. The other 
pieces are placed in no particular order ; yet the 
reader will see that a little variety has been 
attempted in their arrangement, especially by 
interspersing prose and verse, which is thought 
to be judicious, for the sake of readers who are 
apt to get surfeited with rhyme. 

It is well-known that all authors, learned or 
unlearned, must now address the public from the 
same platform, and rely on merit alon.e. ' Pretty 
well considering' is an obsolete phrase in literature. 
He that cannot acquit himself respectably must 
go down at once. Knowing that to be the case, 
I take my stand with diffidence, and submit my 
utterances to the judgment of the Public, content 
to bow to its decision. 

Arbroath, December 5, 1872. 



ERRATA. 



Page 13 — line 6, for * calm' rexid * balm.' 
„ 52-line 2, for * hiU» read * hills.' 

Paragraph beginning * Thomas Carlyle,' page 104, misplaced. 

It should belong to Note on the German Hymn, 

ptge 237. Also, in the couplet which ends that 

Tinfirturiate paragraph, the word ' the' is awanting 

before ' sword. ' The lines should read — 

' The yoan^ man will briwl at the evenfoK hnnrd. 
But the old man will draw at the dawning the sword.* 

Page 145— Poet of the Age, 10th line, for *man' read * men.' 
,, 170 — For * ilk' read * ilka' in the quoted lines of verse. 
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OLAMIS CASTLE. 



MACBETH. 




The stately Castle that remains entire, 
A great memorial house of old, to-day, 
May never Lyon yield to slow d 
And let the hearth-log of old Gla 

For here the veil is from the past withdrawn, 
The rude old ages meet us face to face ; 
In battle harness* they maintain their place. 
Brave ghosts that will not flee before the dawn. 

We look around as if an ancient bard 
Must needs return with harp and song again, 
And knights and dames return to heed the strain, 
With ghostly semblance of their old regard. 

And should not symphonies of jingling mail, 
With softer rustlings of the rich brocade. 
Pervade the hall, as light, subdued by shade. 
Meet adjuncts of the minstrel's chaunted tale. 

The shirts of steel are here, and corslets rare. 
And armour rude, in which old barons fought ; 
And here embroidered pictures,"!^ deftly wrought, 
With perfect patience, by their ladies fair. . 

* Note A. Battle Harness. t Note B. Embroidered Pictures. 
B 



2 GLAMIS CASTLE. 

But harp and song are gone beyond recall. 
And so the simple harmonies of old, 
As lovers parted, in estrangement coldj. 
For why, they meet no more in bower or halL 

But surely Truth, though hidden, must remain : 
We'll ask her if Macbeth was Thane of Glamis ?* 
If he was tro^blpd here with conscience-qualms 1 
If here indeed a sleeping king was slain ? 

% And if there be, as we would fain believe. 
Remains of regal hall, or bower, or keep. 
That pncp pertained to him that murdered sleep. 
And j^er that did the dire intent conceive ? 

If in this very hall of vaulted stone 
Sat Banquo's ghost, blood-stained and open-eyed. 
And shook tiiie soul of the great Regicide^, 
Who knew a^iotfaer deed of death was done ? 

But though in vain we question ancient Truth-j^- 
Though she within her weedy well lie hid 
From every eye that's curtained with a lid. 
Have we npt Fiction in immortal youth ? 

Her mother, Truth, has not a fairer daughter 
Than noble Fiction ; beautiful is she. 
And charming ever, and so frank and free- 
She never hides in wells beneath the water. 

Her world is brighter than a planet pale. 
And by an Atlas is upheld perforce : 
Macbeth will still be haunted by Remorse, 
And still the Thane of Glamis will witches hail. 



* Note C. Macbeth, Tl^me of Glamis. 
t Note D. Truth. 
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BiaKGINa HOME THE BRIDE. 

We will not question Truth, of later day. 
What time the Lyon brought his royal bride* 
Home to hk bold of Glamk. in pi«ndng pride. 
With all the pomp of chivahrous array. 

Come, Fancy^ let us look into the past^ 
And we will see this gallant riding home. 
Behold ! they come, on horses flecked with foam^ 
before a cloud of duat that follows &st. 

And see the groups of vassals that await 
On every ground of vantage round about ; 
And hark ! the household voice in joyful shout 
Gives note of welcome at the Castle gate. 

Anon, the archway rings with hoofs of horse, 
And now the drawbridge thunders with their tread ; 
Come, lords and ladies, for the feast is spread ; 
In, men at arms, or ye may fere the worse. 

See, Olamis alights, aud now with .open arm«i 
He welcomes home his royal lady fair ; 
And hark ! agp^in a shout is in the air . 
That vibrates gladly o'er the distant ferms. 

Now, grooms to stables with the reeking steeds ; 
To chambers, knights, and doff your armour there ; 
And, ladies, to your tiring bowers repair ; 
But speed you, as our leader. Fancy, speeds. 

She brings us to the feast of auld langsyne. 
And fills again the ancient drinking cups : 
3ee, Scotland's daughter raises to her lips 
The lion-goblet, filled with ruddy wine.-f' 

* I^ote E. Eoyal Bride of Olamis* 
tNoter, yhe Woij Goblet^ 
B? 
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Now harp and song are in their blithesome prime. 

With all the ardour of the Troubadours ; 

And ladies list to loves of paramours. 

And chiefe to chivalrous romaunts in rhyme. 

The minstrel's meed is not a beggar's alms. 
But showers of silver merks in guerdon free. 
While on the towers are waving lovingly 
The lions tw9.in, of Scotland and of Glamis. 

Was there no shudder in this joy so sweet. 
No second sight to see in festive hall 
The Lyndsay's ambushment, the Lyon's fiall,* 
The violent death, the bloody winding sheet 9 

O happy ignorance of coming ill. 
That sees no shadow in the present shine ! 
Unhappy knowledge that can ill divine. 
But not avert, yet boding evil still. 



THE GAMBLEBS. 

Old churlish Time, scant record thou wilt keep 
Of deaths, or bridals, in thy parchment pages. 
Or black or white days of the bygone ages. 
That thou hast left in dull oblivious sleep. 

As thou wilt leave us too, insensate shade. 
In dateless void, to be forgotten soon ; 
Begrudge us npt, therefore, the simple bpon 
Of make-believe advance or retrograde. 

And we will follow thee, with shifting rhymes. 
To days when factious barons veied the land ; 
When here a triumvirate met, and plann'd 
A league defensive, common to the times. 



* Note Q, The Lyndsays' Murderous Ambus]^ 
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The Earl of Huntly, and the ' tiger' lord 
Of Crawford, revel with the lord of Glamis ; 
While Brothock monks chaunt penitential psalms, 
And pray the saints to save &om fire and sword. 

And while the king, by policy in vain. 
Essays division of the rebels three. 
They laugh, and quaff, and flout in scornful glee, 
For each is king within his own domain. 

By day they warn their alUeS, kith and kin ; 
To wine and wassail give the reckless night ; 
Th«y play the witching cards till morning light 
Bedims the tap«rs, as it flashes in. 

The Castle bell proclaims the Sabbath mom, 
And Glamis and Huntly rise, with sign of cross ; 
Fierce Crawford swears he would redeem his loss 
Upon the day of doom, or die foresworn. 

And now a strange unbidden guest appears. 
Unquestioned who he was, or whence he came, 
With face impassable, and eyes aflame. 
And elfish locks that ne'er were polled with shears. 

And he is left with Crawford at the cards : 
* Play,' cries the Earl, * our old Saint Thomas friends* 
Woifld at the Lyndsay's beck absolve the fiends, 
Or woe betide them and their bonnet lairds.* 

What sounds are these, unmeet for mortal ear ? 
Unearthly feet are heard upon the floors, 
Dread oaths traverse the dismal corridors. 
And men awake at the cold touch of Fear* 

They start and listen, as perforce they must. 
To curses, groans, aiid yells, and flendish laughter, 
That well may echo in their ears hereafter, 
Until the gates of sound are choked with dust. 

* Note H. Our Old Saint Thomaa' EmiidA. 



6 GLAMIS CASTLE. 

Eut as the morning merges into day 
They gather in the hall, with faces pale. 
And cfape in blank amazement at the tale 
Of gdests and chamber disappeared for aye. 

And ever since have strangers asked in Glamis, 
Is there a secret room where Crawford plays 
The losing cards, as old Tradition says. 
And still for trumps holds out imploring palms? 

A weird idea lieth underneath 
This legend of a soul cut off in sin, 
That keeps its wicked bias, and therein 
Finds fitting retribution after death. 



LADY GLAMIS. 

'TwOTTLD almost seem, unless there is a vein 

Of lightsome humour in a tragic tale, 

Like sunbeam in a dungeon, it may fail 

To touch our hearts that shrink from utter pain. 

So, few will ask. Where is the doleful bower 
Of that most hapless lady, done to death 
By Penury, while Judges held their breath. 
And feigned beKef, by influence of Power ? 

She was a daughter of that dreaded house* 
That held the minor King in thrall so long. 
Who, when enlarged, for such disloyal wrongs 
Pursued the race with hate so rancorous. 

Her uncle, Angus, wedded to the Queen 
That Flodden made a widow, was divorced^ 
Proscribed, and banished, and his kinsmen forced 
To fiee^ till not a Douglas durst be seen. 



* I^ote L Daughter of a I>readed House. 
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Unsparing Vengeance, sprung of Hate and Fear, 
Sought to exterminate them, branch and root ; 
They sowed the seed, and reaped the bitter fruit — 
More fatal to their house than Percy's spear. 

For now a lady of the hated race, 
Because she would not speak with bated breath. 
Must be accused of compassing the death 
Of that relentless King, so scant of grace. 

Who, in despite of perjury confessed. 
Consigned the fairesfc of the Scottish dames 
To such a death — ^to perish in the flames ; 
For vengeful demons had his soul possessed. 

And ruthless men were ever at his ear, 
That in the track of vengeance urged him on ; 
And in the ranks of knighthood there was none 
That for this * silver heaxt' had help or cheer.* 

And so she had te die ; and at the close, 
Without an earthly hope, she calmly stood, 
With nerves of steel, and gave the Douglas blood 
To the fierce flames, not fiercer than her foes. 

Oh, Chivalry 1 reverse thy arms for shame ; 
Throw down thy vaunted scuteheon of pretence. 
Miscalled, indeed, the shield of innocence ; 
Thou wert a sham, with a most famous name. 

Will such misnomers cozen us for aye ? 
Must we be fenced with shams as with a pale. 
Lest evil over good should quite prevail, 
And man of Satan hold his house of clay ? 

Seemed not such consummation imminent 
Full many a time in this distracted land. 
Where cruel heart ne'er wanted blox>dy hand. 
And ruthless deed still followed dire intent ? 

Note J. Silver Heart. 
B4 



8 OLAMIS CASTLE. 

When might was right, and knew not how to spare. 
The Scottish King for vengeance held the crown — 
The royal bard — ^but him the Nine disown. 
Who gave not right nor grace to lady fair. 

Ah ! did the Fates requite the ruthless King ? 
He lost his sons, his power, his life, and left 
His kingdom to ' a lass,'* that was bereft 
Of crown and head — pearl of a luckless string. 

But, hush ! we cannot fathom with our line 
Those wells of life, from ours so far apart. 
Nor test the waters by our chymic art. 
That flowed into the marshes of langsyne. 

We may not scorn the rude old ages, now 
That we enjoy all light they have bequeathed ; 
We may not even, till the sword be sheathed, 
Reproach poor Cain, with blood-mark on his brow. 

Our sages tell us, there are stars remote 
Whose distances are so immensely vast 
That light must long have left them — ^ages past — 
To shine upon us now — amazing thought I 

And so in Time, the Past is present ever. 
With guiding light, and beacon's warning glow ; 
Its stars shine o'er us, onward as we go. 
And light our way to every new endeavour. 

And so we love the rude antiquities. 
That bear the impress of the mortal hand ; 
We gaze upon them, while we heedless stand 
On pebbles rounded by primeval seas. 

For why ? a fellow-feeling still we trace 
Through all our kind ; though it be weak and cold. 
It breaketh never, never waxeth old — 
The kindred tie that binds the human race. 



Note E. His Kingdom to *a Lasa.' 
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NOTES TO GLAMIS CASTLE. 



Note A, p. 1. — Battle Haeness. 
In the Stone Hall, the visitor meets, 'face to face,' several 
effigies in ancient armonr, standing on the floor, which look 
somewhat ghostly in the dun light. 

Note B, p. 1. — Embboidered Pictures. 
These are new in the billiard room, a creat modem hall, and 
whoever looks on them must admit &at they are 'deftly 
wrought,' and must have required a great amount of time and 
* patience' in the execution. 

Note C, p. 2. — Macbets, Thane op Glahis. 
Mr Andrew Jervise, of Brechin, author of ' The Land of the 
L3rndaay8,' &c., says in a published lecture on 'The History 
and Antiquities of Glamis' : — ' Some ef you may be aware that 
the story of Macbeth heing " Thane of Glamis" wants historical 
corroboration. Andrew Wyntown, the celebrated Prior of St 
Serf's Inch, Loohleven, says, on the contrary, that he was 
Thane of Cromarty and Moray. The story of his being Thane 
of Glamis was adopted by Shakspeare from the history of Hector 
Boece, the translation of which, by Bellenden, was the popular 
and acknowledged history of Scotland in the time of the great 
dramatist. The story of "the weird sisters" was first told by 
Wyntown ; and according to him, as shown by the following 
lines, Macbeth, when he was with the King in a hunting seat, 
dreamt that he saw three women pass by : — 

" And thai women, than thowcht he, 
Thre word systrys maet lyk to be. 
The fyrst he hard say gangand by, 
' So, yhondyr the Thayne of Crwmbawchty.' 
The tothir woman sayd agayne, 
' Of Morave yhondyre I see the Thayne.' 
The third than sayd, ' I se the Kyng.' " 

Nothing has, as yet, been found to disprove this statement by 
Wyntown ; and, on the other hand, as nothing has come to 
light to shew that Macbeth was Thane of Glamis, the story of 
his having been such, which we have seen ori^ated with 
Boece, must fsdl to be looked upon with doubt. But although 
there is nothing to shew that Macbeth was Thane of Glamis, 
we are certain that it was a Thanedom. There were several 
thanedoms in Forfarshire^ among which were those of Glamis 
and Tannadice.' 

Note D, p. 2.— Truth. 
Troth was said by the anoients to lie at the bottom of a well. 

B5 



10 NOTE0 TO GLAMIS CASTLE, 

Note E, p. 3. — Royal Brtde op Glamis. 
John Lyon, First of Glamis, married a daughter of ftobert II., 
al-out the year 1371. From this marriage is descended the 
present Earl of Strathmore. 

Note F, p. 3. — The Lion Goblet. 
The great family drinking cup of Glamis, from which Sir 
Walter Scott took his idea of the family cup of Tally Veolin, 
' The blessed Bear of Bradwardine.' 

Note G, p. 4. — The Lyndsays' Murderous Ambxtsh. 
Buchanan states that John Lyon of Glamis was slain by the 
Lyndsays, who had been lying in wait, at the cross of Dundee. 
Mr Jervise, to whom I am mdebted for the matter of these 
notes, says— * In 1382 Sir John Lyon of Glamis, and Sir James 
Lyndsay of Crawford, chief of his name, met in the moss of 
Balhall, in the parish of Menmuir, and engaging in single 
combat, Lyndsay proved the victor, and slew Lyon. The origin 
of the quarrel is now a mystery; but it is believed to hav* 
arisen from jealousy on the part of Lyndsay, who in his own 
late secretary, Sir John Lyon, whom he had introduced at Court, 
beheld one of the chief favourites of Kobert II.' Neither the 
historian nor the antiquary state from what sources they derive 
their information, so the reader must just choose between them. 
I would only remark that single combat was rare among the 
Scottish barons. They seldom went abroad unattended, and 
their retainers were much of the same mind as the squire in the 
ballad of Chevy Chase, who says-^ 

* I would not have it told 

To Hendry, my King, for shame. 



That ever Lord Percy fought on foot, 
And I stood looking on.^ 






Note H, p. 6.— Our Old Saint Thomas' Friends. 

The monks of the Abbey of Aberbrothock, which was dedicated 

to Saint Thomas k Becket by King William the Lion. The 

jurisdiction over the criminal affairs of the Abbey, and over its 

prison of regality, was resigned by the monks to a layman ; and 

in the year 1445, the election to this office led to very disastrous 

consequences. The monks chose Alexander Lyndsay, son of the 

Earl of Crawford, afterwards known by the appellation of the 

Tiger Earl, or Earl Beardy, to be the Bailie, or chief Justiciar, of 

their regality. The Abbot and brethren of Saint Thomas soon 

found, to use a vulgar but expressive phrase, that they had 

caught a Tartar, and rashly resolved to get rid of him ; so they 

appointed in his place Alexander Ogilvieoi Inverquharity, nephew 

of John Ogilvie of Airlie. This occasioned a cruel feud between 

the families ; each assembled their vassals, and prepared to 

decide the question by battle. Sir Alexander Seton, afterwards 

Earl of Huntly, returning from Court, happened to lodge for the 

night at Inverquharity when the baron was mustering his forces, 

and though not interested in the quarrel, found himself bound 

^^^®^t custom to espouse the cause of his host. With the 
Bmall traiu of attendants and friends who accompanied him, he 
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joined the Ogilvies, and proceeding to Arbroath, they found the 
Lyndsays in great force outside the Abbey gates. As the hostile 
bands approached each other, the old Earl of Crawford suddenly 
appeared on the field, and galoping up between them, as a 
peacemaker, get the redding stroke, a fatal spear thrust from 
an adherent of the Ogilvies. The Lyndsays, enraged at the 
death of their chief, attacked the Ogilvies with fury, and being 
assisted by a party of the vassals of Douglas, soon broke their 
ranks and reduced them to utter disorder. Such, howe vrer, was 
the gallantry of their resistance that they were almost entirely 
cut to pieces. Nor was the loss which the Ogilvies sustained in 
the field their worst misfortune, for Lyndsay, with characteristic 
ferocity, let loose his victorious followers upon their estates, and 
the burning of their castles, the slaughter of their vassals, and 
the captivity of their wives and children, shewed how terrible 
was the vengeance of the Tiger Earl, the ghostly gambler of 
Glamis. Well might his old Saint Thomas' friends fear their 
savage Justiciar. The baron of Inverquharity was wounded in 
the pursuit, and carried to Findhaven, where he died. 

Note J, p. 6. — Daughter of a Dreaded Hoctse. 
The widowed Lady of the sixth Lord Glamis married 
Campbell of Skipnish. The castle of Skipnish is in Kintyrc, 
Argyllshire. She was burned to death on the Castlehill of 
Edinburgh in 1537. She was a Douglas by birth, granddaughter 
of the celebrated Earl of Angus, surnamed BeU-the-Cat. Her 
two brothers and an uncle were banished, and their estates 
forfeited, by the Parliament of 1528. Death was the penalty to 
all who should assist or harbour the proscribed. King James V. 
had sworn that while he lived the Deuglas family should never 
find refuge in Scotland. Lady Glamis, with the feelings of a 
sister and a niece, disregarded his prohibition, and shielded and 
succoured her distressed kinsmen. For this she was brought to 
trial in 1527, but proceedings seem to have been relinquished 
against her at that time, and subsequently in 1532, when she 
was charged with taking away the life of her late husband by 
intoxication — an expression evidently referring to her alleged 
dealing in enchantea drugs, filtres, charms, &c. Still, although 
both these charges were departed from, kingly vengeance was 
not to be foiled ; and a third time she was committed for trial, 
along with her eldest son. Lord Glamis, her husband, Campbell 
of Skipnish, John Lyon of Knockeny, and an old priest, d^hey 
were all imprisoned in the Castle of Edinburgh, charged with 
conspiring against the life of the King. Lady Glamis was tried 
before an assize of fifteen jurymen, composed of some of the 
most celebrated barons of the age, all strangers to this district, 
with the exception of David Barclay of Mathers, in the Mearns. 
The unfortunate lady, who is described as * the most celebrated 
beauty of the nation, of solid judgment, affable and engaging to 
her iiieriors as well as equals, defended herself with uncommon 
eloquence. After denying the charges preferred against her, she 
concluded by pleading for the lives of those implicated along 
with her, in these remarkable words: — * Seeing that my chief 
crime is that I am descended of the, family of VougUM, there is 
no reason that they should hie involved in xny ruin, for my 
B6 
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husband, son, and coosin, are neither of that name or family, 
I shall end my life with more comfort if you absolve them ; for 
the more of us that suffer by your unjust sentence, the greater 
will be your guilt, and the more terrible your condemnation 
when you shall be tried at the great day by the Almighty God, 
who is the impartial judge of all flesh.' Still, although her 
, noble defence had such an effect on the minds of the jury as to 
make them delay their verdict, and recommend Lady Glamis to 
mercy, the King remained unmoved, and she, being convicted of 
having been *• act and part' in the ' tressonable crimes,' as they 
are designated, of 'conspiration and ymaginatione af the 
slauchter and destructioun of our souvrane lordis maist nobill 
persone, be poysone,' and of assisting Archibald Douglas, Earl 
of Angus, and George Douglas, 'her brother,' was declared to 
have forfeited her life and her inheritance,, and was ordered ' to 
be had to the Castelhill of Edinburghe, and their be byrnt in 
ane fire to the deid, as ane traytour.' This barbarous judicial 
murder took place amidst the tears and lamentations of a crowd 
of sympathising spectators, who, it is stated, bat for the presence 
of the King's officers and guard, would have attempted to rescue 
the victim. On the day after the murder of the hapless lady, 
her husband, Campbell of Skipnish, in attempting to make his 
escape over the castle walls, fell from the roc£s and was killed 
by the faU. Their old chaplain was released, but the boy Lord 
Glamis, who was sentenced to be ' hangit and drawn,' was kept 
a prisoner until the death of King James. The daughters were 
also in captivity for a few months after the death of their mother. 
The Lord Treasurer expended on their behalf the sum of four 
shillings and twopence Scots, for 'twa pair doubill solit schone.' 
* The principal witness for the crown, in this nefarious trial, was 
William Lyon, a relative of the family, who, struck with remorse, 
confessed afterwards to the King that he had been guilty of 
perjury, and was suffered to leave the kingdom.' For all thjxt, 
it will be observed that James relaxed but little in his indiscri- 
minate vengeance, for though he spared the life of the young 
Lord Glamis he still kept him a close prisoner. It was not till 
after the King's death that he was set free, and obtained possession 
of his forfeited estates. The whole of this affair is an indelible 
blot on the memory of James V. It may be allowed him in 
extenuation, that the Douglases, while they kept him in com- 
pulsory tutelage, repressed his good, and fostered his evil 
qualities, neglected his proper education, and exasperated him 
by the basest indignities ; but still we must say, that if he was 
trained in an evil school, he proved himself an apt scholar. It 
was not long till he had other rebellious barons besides the 
Douglases, and met with other misfortunes and wron^, heavier 
than those he had so ruthlessly avenged. 

Note J, p. 7.— Silver Heart. 
The silver heart was the cognisance of the Douglases ^fter 
Sir James was sent with the heart of Kobert Bruce, in a silver 
case, to the Holy Land, which he never reached. 

Note K, p. 8. — His Ktnqdom to *a Lass.* 
"When James Y. was dying, he was told of the birth of a 
daughter. He murmured, 'It'— the crown— 'cam wi' a lass, 
fid it wiU ^ae wi' a lass.' 
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LAMENT OJT THE COUNTESS OP 8TRATHM0RE 

roB BEB HUSBAND, ON THX ANNIVEB8ABT OT BII DBATH. BB WA* 

STABBED BT CABNEOZB OV FINDBATBN IN 1727« ON TBB BTBEET8 

or rOBTAB, AND DIED 07 HIS WOUND! IN HIS 

CASTLE OF OLAMIB. 



The morning breaketh cold and grey. 
With dewy tears on every leaf, 
And all is hushed in gloomy calm — 
Meet dawning for this fatal day. 
When bleed afresh the wounds of grief, 
That Time can bring no healing calm. 

Here, from the lofty towers of Glamis, 
I look abroad on wide Strathmore, 
And see our lands far spreading lie ; 
But, ah ! the banished, craving alms 
From aliens on a foreign shore. 
Are not of joy forlorn as I. 

A year hath passed — sad year to me — 
Since he, my own dear lord, was slain : 
And sore bemoaned by kith and kin. 
This day to giief will sacred be ; 
This day will thousands curse again 
The hand that wrought the deadly sin. 

A year I've worn this sad array, 
Secluded from the world apart^ — 
The living by the dead possest ; 
And, ever tiU my dying day, 
I'll chamber in my inmost heart 
The liege lord of my loyal breast. 

His lifeless picture from the wall 

Looks smiling on me while I weep, 

As he himself had never done ; 

This painted counterfeit is all. 

Oh, this is all that earth can keeij 

Of my dear lord, xkaVs d^^^i ^\A ^orw^ 
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Oh, he was well beloved by all, 
By high and low, by old and young, 
All but the basest of the base, — 
So good and kind, in hut and hall. 
His praise the theme of every tongue, 
The gentlest of a noble race. 

It was not for an ancient name, 
Or princely hall, or wide domain. 
Or anus with royal quarterings. 
That he had this, his meed of fame, — 
A man among his fellow-men. 
Ennobled by the King of kings. 

Oh, woe is me ! my heart's dear love. 
My crown of joy, that God me gave. 
So fearfully was reft away ; 
And I, who cried to heaven above, — 
Oh, vainly prayed, to heal and save, — 
I live to see this doleful day. 

Oh, woe is me ! oftimes distraught, 
I ope yon dreary chamber door ; 
What is it there my sight appals ? 
With blood my burning eyes are fraught ; 
And red the light on bed and floor, 
That through the stainless casement falls. 

Again, I hear the tramp of horse ; 
I hear the hum of many men ; 
I see him borne into the hall ; — 
I clasp the dead — a lifeless corse, 
I clasp within my arms again. 
And on the cold clay wailing call. 

My God, thou art my sole relief ; 
Until thou lett'st me part in peace, 
These towers are but my living tomb : 
Oh, pardon me my sins of grief, 
Oh, blessed Jesu*, grant me grace 
To meet him in his heavenly home ! 
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'E'en Satan glowr*d and fidg'd tvt* fain.'— Burns. 

*The halydays o* Tnle were oome, 
And the nit^ts were lang and mirk.' 

Langsyne, upon a winter night, 
A horseman rode toward the light 
Set in a winnock o* the Chance Inn,* 
To guide the weary wight advancin' ; 
But light or dark, through muir or fiel', 
Gude faith, he kenned the way fu' weel 
To baith the towns, and our halfway-house, 
And ilka biggin', ha', and clay-house : 
O' a' the joes o' Effie MQler 
He was the warst that e'er gaed till her. 

Now Effie was a winsome dame 
As ever Poet gave to fame ; 
A sonsy, lo'esome, wanton quean, 
Wi' rosy cheeks and roving een ; 
Wi' gowden locks sae bright and bonnie. 
And woman's wiles fu' sweet and mony ; 
Wi' tempting lips and dimples gay- 
Come, kiss me now ! she seemed to say ; 
For in her bonnie bosom white 
There lay a loving heart and light ; 
And, wi' a voice sae sweet and rare. 
She sang a lullaby to care ; 
A wanton widow, blythe and cheerie, 
O' weeds and widowhood fu' wearie. 

She vaunted she was fancy free. 
Though she had wooers twa or three. 
There was a Deacon frae the Toun — 
I trow he might have spared his shoon ; 
But for the sake o' Effie Miller 
He lo'ed her very gear and siller : 

* Note A. Old Chaaoe Imi« 
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The strongest potion he would quaff 
Was ae degree aboon the draff — 
A greedy, grovelling, snuflfy- carl, 
She wadna haen him for the warl/ 

The Miller neist, frae Lunan "Water, 
A rattling chiel, was daft about her ; 
He liket weel to plunge his snout 
I' the glorious faem o' double stout, 
And to her health he toomed the bicker, 
His love was hearty as his liquor. 

The Dominie o' Inverkeillor 
Could think o' nought but Effie Miller, 
He clean forgot his books and lear. 
And sang o' Effie's gowden hair ; 
When a' the lave were sleepin' soun' 
He chanted to the listening moon ; 
And aften at the midnight hour, 
By auld Redcastle's haunted tower. 
An eerie echo sang again 
The burthen o' his canty strain : — 

THE dominie's SANG. 

Thefe's no a lass in, a' the land 

Wi' Effie can compare ; 
Atween the Lunan and the Tweed 

There's no a face so fair. 
It haunts me aye by night and day, 

The eause o' a' my care, 
And ever glancin' in my een. 

Her bonnie gowden hair. 

1 look upon her bonnie face 

To read the dimples there. 
And canna look on ither book, 

Or think o' ither lear ; 
But wander lanely out at e'en 

Or lie in lowly lair, 
Entwining ever round my heart 

Her bonnie gowden hair. 

I saw her on Saint Eingan's day 

A' buskin' for the fair, 
And ever syne she's in my een, 

And buskin' evermair. 
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Her locks o' light hing waying down 

Upon her boflom fair — 
A glowin' dawn on hills o' snaw. 

Her bonnie gowden hair. 

The mean may creep, the prond may climb. 

The rich may plod for mair, 
And gallant sigh, in silken chain, 

For love o* ladye fair ; 
Gie me bnt Effie in my arms, 

I'm rich beyond compare — 
A willing thrall in glittering banda 

0' bonnie gowden hair ! « 



He was inspired, ye may believe it, 
By Effie and her pure Glenlivet ; 
Nae milk-and-water coof was he, 
His love was like the barley bree 
Distilled and pure— or like the gold 
Transmuted by adepts of old — 
A rare compound of pleasing pain, 
Sublimed by fancy in the brain 
Till ilka thrill o' sweet temptation 
Was heavenly in imagination ; 
But frae the barley comes the bree, — 
Alas for love's divinity ! 

Fu' mony joes had Effie Miller, — 
Some lo'ed the woman, some the siller ; 
The wildest rake amang them a* 
Was couper Tam o' Glasterlaw, 
And ' Deil' was printed in his look 
As plain as in this printed book : 
Poor Effie's heart was in a swither. 
Or whiles wi' ane and whiles anither : 
It wasna lang till she had fewer; 
But turn we to the unco wooer. 

The stranger was a stalwart chiel, 
Wha graced his coat and bonnet weel, 
Wi' curly- hassock thick and black, 
And brawny arms and buirdly back ; 
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His piercin' een and visage swart 
Wad made a skeerie maiden start ; 
But Effie met him frank and free, 
Wi' mickle kindly courtesie. 

She set him by a blaaing ingle, 
And ferlied if he might be single ; 
She lightly skippit butt and ben. 
And neither mindit maids nor men. 
But frae the kitchen to the spence 
Retummg aye on slight pretence : 
For as the glowing taper brings 
The fluttering moth to burn ite wings, 
The dyvor loon bewitched her clean, 
And cuist the glamour in her een. 

' The sugared words and feingings fause' 
Beguileth mony a simple lass ; 
The glittering gowd and tempting gear 
Bewitcheth mony a lady fair ; 
But mony a dame, ye weel may trow. 
Has been bewitched and wist nae how ; 
And brawly kenned this prowling guiser 
That Effie was nae whit the wiser ; 
He plied his wiles and speeches fine, 
He made her drink the bluid-red wine ; 
And, as he pressed her willing hand, 
He liiuld her o' his rigs o' land — 
That he was laird o* Pandemonie, 
A lightsome place it was and bonnie ; 
That he had flocks a-feeding there. 
As mony as my lord and mair ; 
And how the pleasant river Styx 
Was flowing by his garden dykes ; 
She widna need to kilt her coat, 
But cross in Charon's bonnie boat ; 
. His kin wad a' be glad to see her ; 
Sae happy as he wad be wi* her ; 
He wanted ane he liket weel 
To share his dry and cozy biel. — 
A smile was on her bonnie face. 
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She wistna o* her waefii' case 
He pu'd her down upon his knee- 



A bauld and graceless loon was he — 
And aye he clasp'd her yielding waist. 
And aye her glowin' lips he kiss'd. 

Oh, fie ! Auld Nick, thou shameless devil I 
Wad thoa at hame but riot and revel, 
And be content to bear the bell 
'Mang gruesome cattle like thysel' ; 
But thou maun sport in our Half-way House, 
At kirk and market, court and play-house ; 
And not a thought can man be thinking 
Eut thou maun ha'e a sinfu' link in ; 
And not a fause card can he turn up, 
But thou maun grin and cock thy horn up ; 
And not a drap can cross his weason. 
But thou maun drug wi' tempting poison ; 
And not a lass can he be courtin'. 
But thou maun ha'e thy tithe o' sportin*. 
Ah ! little wot we o' thy amours, 
In lonesome ways and secret chaumers ; 
In guise of noble or of clown, 
In lowly lair or bed of down, 
Wi' silly maiden, wife, or widow, 
Oh ! wha could tell the ills that ye do ? 

When once the eye of deadly snake 
Hath charmed the sweet bird in the brake, 
The little fearful fluttering thing 
Can wave no more its quivering wing, — 
So Effie trembled in his arms. 
And leapt her heart with vague alarms. 
That shivering through her veins would creep. 
As mystic fear in dreamy sleep. 
Awakening into terror slowly. 
She quailed beneath his looks unholy ; 
His eyeballs bright and brighter grew. 
The waning light grew dim and blue, 
When, hark ! his steed doth tramp and neigh : 
' The hour is come, I must away ; 
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My tale is told, my tryst is set, 
And mv true love will ne'er forget/-— 
He whispered, like a serpent's hiss,^ 
And scorched her with a parting kiss ; 
But now from his unhallowed breath 
She shrank in horror strong as death. 

The grey cock clapt his wings and crew — 
Away the fearful horseman flew ; 
The phantom courser, swift as light 
Careering on the skirts of nigkt— 
His glowing breath in lurid gleams. 
Flashed lightning on the foaming streams ; 
And flew the fire-flaughts from his feet, 
On hounds of darkness, staunch and fleet ; 
While, heard afar, his tramp of thunder, 
As if the rocks were cleft asunder : 
Now auld Redcastle, grim and bare. 
Was lighted up with ghastly glare ; 
And ilka haunted tower gave out 
Its goblin-fiend to join the rout, 
And ilka houfl* its ghastly crew, 
As hellward-bound away he flew. 
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I 

When Boreas blusters o'er the ocean. 

The waves are up in wild commotion, 

And, when the furious wind is spent. 

Still heaves the troubled element ; 

So heaved the tide o' mortal fear, 

And fouk their beatin' hearts could hear, 

When silence down upon them fell — 

They kenn'd, tho' not a tongue could tell. 

That bogles haunted ilka house. 

That a' the^ends o' hell were loose. 

Nae thocht was then o' sport and game, — 

The sturdy gljisers sped them hame. 

Through bogs^and holes, nae time to tent them, 

Unearthly feet were hard ahint them — 
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Auld bodies thocht the end was come, 
And lookit for the day o* doom j 
While mony a whispered prayer was ^d, 
By wee things happit o'er the head ; 
And mony a lassie in her fright, 
Clung to the lad she lo'ed that night, 
And in the clasp o' fear revealed 
What maiden pride had lang concealed. 

But, up at last, the lazy sun 
Looked through his sleety curtains dun. 
And terror vanished at the sight 
Of Phcebus' deil-defying light ; 
And Yule, in spite o- fear or care. 
Began wi' fun and feasting rare. 

But lang before the day was done^ 
A rumour flew frae toun to toun, 
0' something awfu- at the Chance Inn, 
And elders lang that day the manse in : 
While some said ae thing, some anifcher, 
Twas fearfu' mystery a*thegither ; 
For tales o' devilry were tauld 
That made the very bluid rin cauld j 
And tauld again, in variorum, 
i3y Tullys o' the rustic forum : 
But a' agreed that Effie Miller, 
Had got a fright was like to kill her. 

Again the sun was out o* sight. 
And down in darkness fell the night ; 
The Christmas fires were blazing cheerily. 
And groups around them meeting merrily j 
But not a soul gaed near the Chance Inn, 
For fun or frolic, drink or dancin' ; 
The door was barred, and butt or ben 
Were nane that night but haly men. 

Poor Effie, piUowed in her chaii^ 
Was ten year aulder Kke, and mafr : 
But yesterday a buxom widow, 
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Now scarcely o' herseV the shadow. 
On ilka side, a hal7 elder. 
Each by a hand they firmly held ber } 
The minister himseF was there — 
Could pny sioner wish for mair ? 

I maist forgot an interloper. 
The reckless deil-may-care, the Couper 5 
They kenned him for a very heathen, 
Wha ghaists and deils put Uttle faith in ; 
But troth, the birkie siaw the light. 
And swore he would be in that night. 
' They shawed but little welcome for him, 
But, right or wrang, he joined the quorum : 
He volunteered, and that was civil. 
For Effie he would face the Devil ! 

She lookit round, bewildered quite, 
Wi' looks 0' strange unearthly light 
(They prayed she might be granted grace) ; 
Anon, a change came o'er her face : 
Her een, that were so wild and bright, 
Grew dark beneath tl^eir lids so white ; 
The listener could not hear her breath, 
As life put on the mask of death : 
Again returning thoughts would come, 
As spectres starting from the tomb. 
And fears that madness could not smother, 
Wr cauld sweat and convulsive shudder — 
She lay, as one in^terror dying ; 
As guilty wretch in durance lying. 
Foreboding more than pains of death. 
The while he shares his dungeon breath 
With loathsome things that round him crawl ; 
And on the damp and slimy wall 
He steeps his lank and tangled hair, — 
Unnoted all in his despair — 
He sees beyond the hour of doom, 
While gleams of horror light the gloom. 
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But, bark ! like sounds of distant war. 
The storm-fiend, in his rattling car. 
Now booming on from cloufi to cloud. 
Now whistKng, wi' hi§ blast so loud ; 
The lightning flashed, and ^tream^d, and quivered. 
The murky clouds were rent and shivered, 
Witji pealing, crashing, rattling thunder, 
I'he stedfast hills were shaken under ; 
The (elements so fiercely battled 
That doors and windows shook and rattled, 
And black as ink the rain came down 
The hissing, smouldering fire to drown : 
Now on the dusky kipple-tap3 

S^ee devils hung like sooty draps, 
r squealed like rottens i' the nook : 
The trembling watchers feared to look ; 
The stifling reek was like to smore them^ 
And black infernal drift fell o'er them. 
While i' the gloom, their haggard &ces 
They screwed in horrible grimaces. 
And wildly glared on ane anither 
TUl a' greiy d^ils and ghaists thegither. 

Then came a strange and ^dden lull, 
More terrible than storm ; so still 
That they could bear the death-watch beat^ 
And cricket chirping at their feet : 
A little while— and a' were dumb, 
They kenned the ene^ly was come ; 
The cauld sweat burpt from every pore. 
But harrowing suspense was o'er. 
And fainting nature, overstrained. 
Was now by faith and hope suatained. 

And there he stood, the very Deil 
In ^lo^tal shape, bedizened weel — 
Arrayed in ghastly habs complete : 
His sark was o' the winding-sheet 
(But doubtless fumigated weel) ; 
His cravat o* the silken tweel, 
Ta'en frae a desperate cheat-the-wuddy, 
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Dyed i' the red gash deep and bluidy ; 
His brooch a livmg salamander, 
Set in a frame o' glowin' cinder ; 
His coat and breeks o* velvet pall, 
Weel fashioned by a tailor's saul ; 
And then his shapeless cloven cloots 
Were thrust in bluidy pirate's boots ; 
His gloves in molten sulphur tanned, 
Each featly peeled fme dead man's hand ; 
And scalps of savage men he wore 
,XJlued on his head wi* clots of gore ; 
But through this mock of mortal state 
Shot gleams of malice, scorn, and hate ; 
His een were like twin stars of bale, 
Plucked from the sunless vault of hell. 

He claimed his Bride : all wan she lay, 
A living thing of senseless clay ; 
He claimed her as his bounden thrall ; 
He claimed her body and her saul. 
A ring lay on the table broken : 
' See, she is mine by pledge and token !' 

The haly man was granted grace — 
Wi' faith an' fervour glowed his face ; 
He laid his hand upon The Book 
So calmly, not a finger shook : 
' Now be that candle burning low 
An emblem of her weal or woe ; 
When that is burned, if lost she be, 
Take what 's permitted unto thee — 
Till then in power of grace she lies.' 
' Amen !' the sneering fiend replies. 
Oh, then ! as thought — as lightning quick, 
His rev'rence seized the candlestick. 
And in an ecstacy did swallow 
The glowing candle, wick, and tallow ! 

But mortal tongue wad fail to tell 
The hurly-burly that befel ; 
For a' the house was in a bleeze, 
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And a' the folk like smokit bees. 

Fu' lang the country made a datter o't ; 

But, faith the widow got the better o't : 

The Couper courted her for a' that, 

His cloven foot she never saw that 

Waes me for bonny Effie Miller ! 

He grieved her sair, and spent her siller : 

The Devil couldna frame a plan 

To scare a widow frae a man : 

Her roses soon began to fade, 

And aftentimes the neebours said, 

' The Couper stood in Satan's shoon — 

She gat a deil when a' was done.' 

Now, Woman ! hear my warning voice : 
Gude help thee in thy wilfu* choice ; 
For thou wilt slight a worthy true love. 
And thou wilt choose a worthless new love. 
And thou wilt smile on him sae kindly. 
And wink and blink and love him blindly;— 
While every simple soul may see 
A devil in disguise but thee ! 
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NOTE TO THE DEIL IN LOVE. 
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le old 'Chance Inn,' or Half -Way House, as it was some- 
times called, was situated, langsyne, on the road betweei^ 
Arbroath and Montrose. On the completion of the new 
tuili^ke, the old inn became a fann-house, and thei new 
' Chance Inn' was built at Inverkeillor, which soon after became 
a considerable village. The old hostel is now part and parcel of 
the steading of the small farm which still retai];is the name of 
'Chance Inn,' a more commodious dwelling-house having becoi 
erected some thirty or forty years ago. On the old gable facing 
tke road may still be seen a stone panel, whereon wm 
sculptured a shield with the arms of th^ family of ^orthesk. 
Whether or not the * Deil' caroused in the * old Chance Inn,* is 
more than I can affirm ; but if he patronised unlawful liquor, 
there was plenty of smuggled gin in the old Hal^-Way Hoivse. 
If is w^ known, however, that he once kicked up a terrible 
row at the b^m of Redcastle, in the immediate neighbourhood. 
It seems he had coveted the soul of some poor dying sinner, who 
liad been hoTised in the ban^. The presence of the * Enem^' was 
so ^arfully manifested that the minister of Lunan had to be 
summoned in extremity. The holy man exorcised the Fiend, 
and outwitted him so completely, that in his rage at being baffled 
<iind don^ so cleverly out of his intended prey, he vanished, in 
fire and brimstone of course, taking the gable of the bam out 
with him in his flight. That same night a stranger arrived at 
the Chance |nn who frightened the landlady, £ffie Miller, out 
Ci her wits. Thus the reader may perceive that I have not 
raised a superstructure without foundation ; the evil one being 
bpt too well acquainted with the neighbourhood of the old 
C^iancelnn. 
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THE GAME PRESERVE IN GIBB'S CLOSE. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 

THE LAIBD. 

Jx a certain town not a hundred miles from the Tay, there 
4«relt, not lon^ ago, a queer old shoemaker, named Fnttlfeis 
Gibby who, on account of his peculiarities, was a well-known 
character. Jt was surmised by many that Francie slept in 
his leathern apron, but the more judicious demurred to that 
notion, aa they could not conceive how he could undress at 
night without divesting himself of his leathern appendage^ 
A sleeved waistcoat of dusky moleskin eaveloped his upper 
ludf ; and his nether moiety was cased in the same material. 
On his noddle he wore, by night and day, a greasy nightcap, 
the original colour of which was supposed to have been red. 
His face had the dirt spread over it once a-week<vrith a 
little soap and water — spread right round by his ears— the 
carved line of demarcation being strougly drawn round by 
the neck, and the hollows of his countenance on both side9 
always left in the shade. As for his hands, they were always 
comfortably gloved with s^ compound of blacking, rosin, and 
dubbin. 

Francie was a bachelor, as you may suppose, and liv%d 
alone in his den, where, undisturbed by scrubbing women, 
and prowling cats, he indulged his hobby to his heart's 
content. His whole delight was in a Httle nfenagerie of . 
birds and beasts — canaries, pigeons, game-cocks, ferrets, - 
and terriers. His fondness for dogs and ferrets gave some 
colour to reports that he had been addicted to poaching in 
his youth ; but whatever might be his opinion on the game , 
laws, he had never come in contact with the Justices. 
* Na, na,' Francie would say, * it's no worth riskin' fines and 
expenses for sic a sma' n^atter as a hare or a partraik, and 
get an ill name besides, Nane would rin the risk lout a 
fule.* 

There is no accounting foa: men's hobbies, as they seem 

often opposed to their ordinary dispositions. You may see 

a sober, peaceable, and otherwise sensible man waiting 

ai^ziously for the aryivaj pf * Bell's I^ife,' eager to devour 

fts news of the prize-ring ; quite indifferent, ia coTCc^^T^a^'^i 
C2 
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io the most important national intelligence. Ton may see 
another — perhaps a grey-haired man — ^with a little fancy 
puppy, whistling for it, and coaxing it to follow him ; 
running into entries after it, and finally obliged to take 
the provoking thing out of the gutter and carry it ; ay, an4 
rather than part with the nuisance, he wUl even pay tha 
dog-tax^ although he has more need to put a good pair of 
shoes on his feet. This man, too, may be otherwise a 
sensible man. Again, you may see a wealthy man, a 
landowner, who, from youth to old age, has ridden after 
hares, and trudged, with gun in hand, after birds, and 
spent the best part of his income on hounds and hunters, 
as if he had been ushered into this serious, responsibly 
existence for no higher purpose than to become a superior 
sort of hound, whose nature it is to prey on the weaker 
animals ; yet this man, too, shall we say, ^lay be otherwise^ 
a sensible man. Here is an educated man, who possesses 
the means of doing much good ; and, but for his monomania, 
he might have done good service to his country and his 
kind. But you may also see a poor man, that no measure 
of disrespect, fine, or imprisonment, can deter from riding 
this same hobby in his poor, miserable, prowling way,' 
though it often lands him into the court and the jail.' 
Now, we can scarcely call him a sensible man, because hei 
risks far too much for his hobby. ' He pays too dear for 
his whistle.' Surely there must be some fascination in thii( 
sporting mania that we — who are beyond the pale of the 
kennel — cannot comprehend, for we have always looked 
upon it as the pierest shred or remnant of barbarism, axi4 
of which, in our day, civilized men ought to be ashamed. 
We must surely be mistaken, for grave and venerable 
legislators rush out on the twelfth of August, like school- 
boys at the vacation, to enjoy the sport. That they do 
enjoy game, both on the field and at the table, the game 
preserving system proves without doubt. We have few 
Squire Westerns now who make it the business of their 
lives, but we beat the old squires out-and-out in preserving, 
for they did not make the police of the country their game- 
keepers, and tax the people for their wages. That was 
reserved for the crowning impudence of the intellectual 
landowners of the nineteenth century. This brazen piecei 
of policy is looked on by the people at large with fully as 
much contempt as indignation— a sign that the game laws 
are sunk beneath the dignity of reason, and that their 
staunch supporters have lowered them down to ridicule and 
scorn ; very unwholesome strata for laws to exist in. 

Turn we now from this digression, not altogether irrele- 
vant, to our friend Francie Clibb, who was destined to set 
his native town a-laughing at the game laws of Great 
Britain. Young Francie, as hq was called in his father's 
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lifetime, was the 6iily son of his father, Old Francie, who, 
hj dint of many yeai^s working . aAd saving, had become 
owner of several old houses running back from the street. 
The entry leading to these Wretched tendment^ was known 
as Gibb's Close. At the top of the close was an old dingy 
shop ; oter the low dooi^way was the remains of a sign- 
board, on which those who had good dy^s might read^ 
'Francis Gibb, Boot and Shoemaker.* Old Francie had 
been gone long ago ; Toung Francie had no# become old. 
He never married, as we said, uid as he grew in years he 
became more and more solitary ; his shop grew more dingy 
fnd disnial ; hii^ ttade left him. Or rather he and his trade 
seemed to paH with mittual consent^ tintil a little cobbling 
for his tenants and neighbours was all his employment, and 
the care of his pet animals all his Recreation. The rents of 
the dose were more than sufficient for his wants ; he was 
not a grasping landlord, and never spoke of raising i^nts 
imless his tenants bothered him for repairs. Any patching 
that he could do himself was wiUingly done, but tradesmen's 
accounts were his utteR aversion, and so the houses came 
to be almost in a ruinous state ; and the tenants, of course, 
were poor people, and some of them occasionally at variance 
wilji the law. Francie cared little for that, if they did not 
fall back with their Weekly or monthly rents. Few of them 
could be trusted to pay by the half-year. Landlord and 
tenants got on pretty well together on the whole. The 
hovels were cheap. The laird was his own factor. He 
employed no lawyers. Defaulters met his grumbling with 
fearful complaints of rats and bugs, and leaky roofs or 
broken floors, till they silenced him, and got a respite for 
a time. Such was the way of the world in Gibb's Close. 



CHAPTER SECOND. 

FRANCIE IN HIS DEN. 

Few of Francie's customers got beyond the little workshop 
in front. The door of communication that led into the 
interior domicile had a check-lock that never got rusty for 
want of use. H« kept no seat but his stool in the shop, 
lest he should give encouragement to gossips. When he 
was annoyed too long by a standing bore, he retreated 
without ceremony into his sanctum, closing the door behind 
him. The visitor might leave when he got wearied. There 
was nothing there to tempt the cupidity of rogues. I was 
one of the few who had the entree into the interior, and 
well remember my first introduction to the snarling terriers, 
who seemed determined to resent my intrusion. The 
C3 
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gloomy, imvontilated cleD, was pervaded witk an indis- 
crilmble siiiull, like the foetid odour of a mena^^erie of wild 
aiiitiiulii. I tried to conceal my repugnance, being curionB 
to HOC the habitat of this queer original. I was ushered 
into what had been the kitchen, but was now a mere'lumber 
room, crammed with old dilapidated fumitare, which had 
been left, |)erforco, in hia hoiises, by defaulting tenantB. 
Tliere was {)ut a narrow passage between the door and the 
firephico, which was surrounded by a great accmnulation of 
imheH, that almost concealed the legs of an old armchair 
lixed between the jambs and a deal table. The table was 
covered with dust, soot, stale bread crumbs, herring* bones^ 
]>otiit<i ]ieelingfl, and lots of greasy garbage, amid which 
wore various dirty dishes. The chimney shelf was much 
the HiiiiMs l>ut garnished in addition with candle ends and 
dirty toluicco pipes. A kettle hung over a smoky fire. 
The Huioke went everywhere but up the chimney. The 
Moot fell around in black flakes, and lay thick and nndis- 
turbtfd wherever it fell. ' This place is cumbert wi' aald 
thingrt/ Hiiid Francie apologetically. ^Oome ye this way, 
whnur there's mair room.' So saying, he led the way to 
the ben room, which, but for the all-pervading dirt, might 
have hud a cimifortablo appearance. The walls were 

Jxtpered, b\ib the ])aper looked as old as the house. The 
loor wiiN eurpeted, but the carpet had no visible pattern. 
DiiNt and dirt spread over all a dingy uniformity. There 
waN no lire in the rusty grate. ' I keep a fire here in the 
wbit(ir nights, and mak mysel' comfortable,' said the old 
Imehelor, eheerily. I co\dd ]iot but think how strangely 
vnriouM are nuMi^s ideas of comfort. 'You have plenty of 
reiiding luuteriul ht^re for the winter nights,' I remarked, 
pointing to a heap of old books on the table. ' Tut, man, 
ihafn but a Hani pie o' the stock,' ho replied, opening an old 

IiroHM that rtwiehtul to the ceiling. It was filled with old 
lookrt, bought ehiuip, iim he told me, at auctions and book- 
HtiillK, during the biHt half century. I made some remarks 
on (he eontentrt of some of them, and found by his answers 
that he had btuui a devourer of books, but had digested 
Very little of luN multifarious reading. There were also 
lieveriil piles of ehiMip periodii-als. 1 found, to my surprise, 
that Frarieie was extremely fond of thoir sensational stories. 
There wt<n» likewiMO several newspapers lying about, and I 
wond(U'(Ml then if their pages did not elicit some idea in that 
addled brain of the iuconj^ruity of his bt<agnant life with the 
moving panoranui of the onward world. But no thought 
of the kind, as I couhl gather from after observation, 
seemed ever to have entered his mind, or, at least, ever 
found expression in his words. He seemed to be sensible, 
liowovor, that his non-conformity with the usages of society 
had placed him beyond the bounds of ordinary intercourse 
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^vltb his neighbours, and invalidated his title to the Respect 
of his townsmen, though they knew him to be a man of 
property. From a consciousness of this he was shy and 
reserved, seldom looked you in the face when ho spoke to 
you, seemed restless, and anxious to be rid of your company 
that he might bury himself alone in his den. I Soon saw, 
by his answers to others, that he could not abide any 
allasion to his mode of life ; so, by ignoring his peculiarities 
altogether, and Beeming to take no note of anjrthing I saw 
about him or his dwelling, we became V^ery friendly. When 
I remarked once^ in the course of conversation, that it was 
aa base to carry away household secrets as any other house- 
hold property, he declared emphatically that I was the most 
sensible yoiiDg man in the town. By and bye, I gained 
Francie's entire confidence, and was the only visitor who 
was always welcoma He would even chide me when I 
stayed too long away^ I had the use of his old books, 
which he allowed me to take home to read at my leisure. 
Many of them were rare and curious, though the most of 
them, it must be owned, were sad rubbish. Thus the old 
man and I got on most agreeably during the two last years 
of my apprenticeship. Shortly after my time was served, 
I was advised to go for a year or two and improve myself in 
my trade by working in t>ne of the great centres of trade* 
Old Francie almost cried when I took leave of him. * I'll 
be mair lanely than ever now, Charlie,' he said. * I've been 
«ae lang used wi' you comin' to the house that I'll miss you 
fiairly. Somehow, there's nae ither body that I care to see 
here. Haste ye back again, lad, sin' ye're determined to 
gae. If ye bide lang awa ye'll no see Auld Francie when ye 
eome bac^. m likely dee elane here some day. Nane will 
be sorry for me. But I wrang ye, lad. I do believe you 
wad be sad to hear that the auld man was gane. Kin awa 
now, and no lat's get downhearted ; and be sure to wreat.' 
I promised faithfully, shook his hard hand, and departed, 
somewhat sad at leaving my strange old friend, Frande 
Gibb. 



cb:ai>ter third. 

THE COMINa CHANGE, 

1 HAD been three years away from home — one in Glasgow 
and two in London, — and during all that time had heard 
but little of Gibb's Close and its owner. I wrote him 
several letters descriptive of English ways and customs, but 
expected no answer, and got none. I knew that Francie 
could write, and make out an account tolerably well in his 
C4 
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old fashioned way, bnt questioned if he ever wrote a letter 
in his life. As correspondence cannot be carried on singly, 
I had long ceased to write, and sent a newspaper now and 
then instead of a letter. In answer to my enquiries, my 
Bister would sometimes tell me in her letters that Francie 
Gibb was living in his old way. She informed me that he 
had called sometimes, enquiring when the old folks had 
word from me — ^a most surprising circumstanoe in their 
eyes, as he had never been known to pay friendly yisits 
before. Otherwise they observed no change in his manner. 
I had at length acceded to their repeated requests to come 
home. By this time wages were higher in my native town. 
The expense of living was higher too, but still much lower 
than in London. Truth to speak, I was getting tired of 
lodgings, and was longing for the home-fireside, and to see 
the old familiar faces. About this time I had a letter from 
my sister Maggie — my usual correspondent — all about 
Francie Gibb, and a stran&fe change that had come oyer 
him. After telling me that they were all well at home, she 
wrote : — * Your friend Francie Gibb, it is said, is gone 
wrong in his mind. On Monday last he did not open his 
door, nor take off his shutters, and the neighbours wondered 
what could be the reason. They thought he must be ill, as 
he never neglected to open his shop befora They rapped 
on the door, and called out his name, but got no answer ; 
then they proposed to get a policeman to break open the 
door, but somebody said that could not be done without a 
warrant. WeD, by this time there was a little mob about 
the door, when Mrs Benson came running out of her house 
and told them that Francis was feeding his ferrets in bis 
yard; and that she saw him through her back window. 
Then some of the mob ran into Mrs Benson's and looked 
through the window and saw him in the yard, and cried to 
him to open his shop, but he gave them no answer. They 
said that he looked scowling up to them, and then went 
into his house, shutting the door, and they saw him no 
more that day. He opened his shop next morning ; but 
when folks went in and asked him what was the matter 
with him yesterday that he did not open his shop, he got 
angry, they said, and told them to mind their own business. 
"When he got them away he came out again and put on his 
shutters. He has never taken them off since that day ; 
that is four days ago. He has been seen in his yard evtry 
day, they say, from Mrs Benson's window, which, you 
know, is opposite his back door. He has been several 
times, Mrs Kydd told me, in her shop for provisions, and 
when she asked him why he did not open his shop 
now, he told her, as he told the rest of the neighbours, to 
mind her own business. Every day this week there have 
been folks rapping at his door, but he would neither open 
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it, nor give them any answer when they called ont his 
name. I hear that Mr Brown, the home missionary, was 
advised to call upon him, but he would not let him in, nor 
speak to him. So the case stands at present. Everybody 
is wondering how he will do about his weekly rents this 
Saturday afternoon — whether he will open his door to them 
that come to pay him, or call at their houses for payment. 
I will leave my letter open till I hear about that, and tell 
you what I hear, and then close it in time for the evening 

mail 

* Well, two or three in the close have got a disappointment, 
for it seems they were thinking that as Francie would not 
open his door now they would get off without paying rent, 
so they resolved not to go with it, and hoped that be was 
too far gone in his mind to seek it. But when Mrs Scott 
and Nelly Mitchell went as usual about three o'clock they 
knocked at the door, and got no ansvfer at first, but when 
they cried that they had come to pay their rent, he half 
opened the door and told them that he would come to 
their houses for it at six o'clock, and bade them tell their 
neighbours the same thing. Sure enough at six o'clock he 
called at their houses, and told them all that he would call 
at the same hour every Saturday. When John Howie said, 
'^ They speak o' new lairds makin' new laws, but here's an 
auld lai«i makin' new laws." " Surely," said Francie, 
'^there's nae hardship in me seekin' my rent. I am to 
mak some mair laws, and they that dmna like them can 
flit." I heard that he gave Mrs Benson warning to flit 
because she had made a show of him and his back yard 
through her window. I cannot say if all this is true, but it 
is the common talk of the neighbourhood. It is evident, 
however, that the poor man is out of his senses.' 

Here ended Maggie's strange account of my old friend 
Francie Gibb, and it was enough to make me feel much 
concern about his state. I had no doubt that poor old 
F^ncie was partially insane. So I shortly answered her 
communication at once, and charged her to write very soon 
and give me any further information she could learn about 
him. In the interim I often thought of the poor old man. 
He had no relations that I knew of, and though he had, it 
was not to be thought that in his present condition he 
would tolerate any one's interference. It appeared that he 
was sane enough to manage his affairs — in an eccentric 
manner it is true, but then he was always eccentric. He 
could not on that account be deprived of personal liberty, 
or of the right of managing his property in his own way, 
provided he gave no offence or alarm to society. But 
panics have arisen — both in cities and battle fields — ^from 
very inadequate causes apparently, so it would not much 
surprise me to hear that poor Francie was provided with 
05 
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lod^'ings in the asylum, while a ctirator appointed by law 
would draw the rents of Gibb's Close. While revolying 
audi thoughts in my mind I had another letter from home, 
which informed me that a situation was awaiting me there, 
BO I must give my em])loyers warning that I was to leave, 
or 1 would lose a fi;ood place that was open for me. Hie 
letter also informed me that the old laird of the close was 
still continuing in the same way; living quite solitary in 
bis den ; never appearing on the street but when compelled 
by necessity to go out for provisions ; never shopping to 
talk with any one that accosted him, but returning: their 
salutations iu his usual way. The only remarkable difference 
in his habits was that he had taken to hunting rats in his 
back ]>reniises with terriers and foriots. Tlie barking of the 
doi;:H brought the neighbours to Mrs Benson's window. She, 
easy woman, little regarded his threat of expulsion, which 
ho seemed to have forgotten, and she only stipulated that 
the sash should not be drawn up, and that nobody should 
rpoak to him. This rat hunting was rather an amusement 
than an annoyance to the gossips. They were nowise 
fastidious people t}iat dwelt in (Jibe's Close. 



CHAPTER FOURTH. 

THE PRESERVE. 

]My tIiouc;ht8 were now mnch taken up with my approaching 
departure, and I had no more communications from home. 
When at length I arrived in the old town, it seemed but a 
poor wretched dull little place. The streets had dwindled 
into lanes ; the church and steeple seemed like a gentleman's 
stable, surmounted by a dove-cot ; and the Provost's new 
house was like a gate-keeper's lodge that I had seen some- 
where. There was little difference on the old folks, but in 
three short years the youngsteis had everywhere grown out 
of my ken ; my sister Maggie seemed as douse as a nun, and 
little Katie was grown as big as her mother. They all 
spoke the queerest broad Scotch. But I soon found out, 
by their laughter, that I had picked up more of the cockney 
twang than I was aware of. We had much talk about old 
friends and acquaintances, but especially of poor old 
Francio Gibb. It apjjeared that he had become a confirmed 
monomaniac. He had taken to rat-hunting in earnest now, 
as if it was the chief business of his life. People were both 
amused and surprised by the business-like way he had taken 
to carry out his strange hallucination. It seems that for 
some time he had confined bis sport to the premises he 
occupied himself. The mania had grown upon him, how- 
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ever, until the following extraordinary notion came into 
his head^ and which he had actually put into prmctice. He 
annonnc^ to his astonished tenants that he meant to 
assert his light as proprietor to all the wild animals on his 
property ; that his right was as good on his small bounds 
as though he had a hundi^ed thousand acres of land ; that 
he had a right to hunt and kill the said wild animals on his 
tenants' premises, as well as on the property he himself 
occupied ; that any one, without his permission, taking by 
snare, or otherwise trapping or killing said animals, was 
taking and destroying his property ; that, as he had no 
hares or pheasants on his property, so he had no occasion to 
take out a game licem e — this was in answer to some chaffing 
about the license ; — that rabbits and rats were both alike 
classed as vermin, and both were the undoubted property 
of the owner of the ground where they burrowed ; that the 
reason why rabbits were esteemed as property, while rata 
had not been accounted so was that people had a prejudice 
against them, and would not eat them in this country ; that 
whether they were good for eating or not, their skins were 
valuable, and were superior to the finest kidskin for ladies' 
gloves, and that they were used for that purpose in Paris ; 
that many of our ladies wore fine ratskin gloves, though 
they might not be aware of it. Here he showed his amazed 
audience several specimens of rat leather, which he had 
tanned and curried himself. With regard to the question 
of the landlord's right to hunt on the premises occupied by 
his tenants, he told them that he had always been against 
that, unless compensation for any damage was agreed upon 
between the parties ; that he was also against that late 
enactment which turned policemen into gamekeepers, paid 
by the country at large ; that he would not call in the 
police to interfere in this matter. His tenants were weekly 
and monthly tenants, who were bound by no leases. 
Nevertheless, he would not hurt or oppress them, or give 
them any cause to leave their houses. He therefore had a 
proposal to make, which he thought was very fair on his 
part. Though not obliged by law, yet to avoid all com- 
plaints, he oflfered to deduct a penny from every shilling of 
rent, which would amount to a reduction of between seven. 
and eight per cent, to all his tenants, provided they consented 
to allow him the liberty — and none else — of hunting, 
capturing, or killing rats on the premises occupied by them, 
and this at all times, by night or by day. That was his 
proposal, arid he thought it was very fair and liberal. 
They were not bound to agree to it, however; neither was 
he bound to continue them as tenants. If they agreed, 
their rents would be reduced ; if they did dot agree, they 
must leave their houses. They could take time to consider 
his proposal, and let him have their answer. Francie then 
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left the gapipg crowd damfbundered and sileni. Even 

gabbit Joluuiie Howie had not a word to say. Ijhe whole 

matter was bo ontraffeonsly odd, ao insanely ridioolouB, yet 

laid before them with such gravity and evident (j^ood faitb» 

that they were puaaled to decide whether it was all in jest 

or earnest. But after the laird had left them, and they 

had looked at one another for a little, the absurdity of the 

thing had, it seems, struck them all at once, as a peal of 

laughter that rang through the dose testified. 'Aweel,' 

said Johnnie Howie, as soon as he could speak— for a doien 

women's tongues were going by this time all at once— 

* Aweel, sirs, I think we'll just let the daft body hae his 

ain way o't tUl we see how he gets on wi' the hontin'. Od 

but they speak o' hayin' method in madness ; by my faith 

there's method here, and the queerest I eyer saw. It will 

save us a penny or twa a- week, however, and well see the 

sport besides.' ' By my troth, I'll no put np wi't,' cried 

Mrs Ramsay ; * I'll no hae his dogs and ferrets into my 

house, to get my bairns bitten by them. PU leave the 

house rather.' 'Hoots, woman,' said Mrs Bell, 'wait till 

ye see the fun. The dogs will be sae ta'en np wi' the rats 

that ye needna fear them. Ye can keep the bairns out o' 

their way. I'm mair fleyed at the rats. My house is just 

swarmin' wi' them. The very wa's are riddled wi' holes 

like a honeykaim. Tam took to fillin' up their holes wi' 

lime and stane and broken glass, and I kenna what. It 

was a' useless. The wa's are biffgit wi' clay and round 

boulders o' stanes, sae for ae b(ue that he closed up at 

night, the rats made twa new anes gin momin'. I coufdpa 

get a thing eatable keepit i' my press, sae Tam drave in 

cleeks i^ the kipples. We have a' our meat to hing np Dka 

night ; and gin we forget onything o' the kind, it's a' eaten 

up gin morning ; and we are sure to forget something now 

and then. It was nae farrer back than last week that I 

forgot a pound o' fresh butter. It was a' eaten up, a' but 

a nasty mess in the plate that I had to throw into the 

midden. The week afore that, I forgot a quarter loaf. In 

the morning, the inside o't was awa, and nothing left but 

the crust. Tam said it was unbearable, and that he couldna 

keep the house at that rate. Low rents ! What signifies 

low rents when fouk are eaten up that way ? Od I would 

be glad to put up wi' the daft creature and his ferrets and 

dogs gin they would only mak us rid o' the rats.' * Gude 

faith, Mrs Bell, I'm o' your mind,' said Willie Black. ' Let 

him mak's rid o' the vermin, and tak his ain way o't. I'm 

sure I've carried out fifty backetfu' o* yird that the brutes 

scrapit up frae the foond o* the house ; they would hae it 

lyin' like moudeworts' heaps i' the floor i' the momin's. 

The back wa' especially maun be undermined by them ; and 

it's my belief iJiat it s dangerous. What else gajr'd the 
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back wa' o' that auld honse in EdiDbm^h sink down and 
lean outward till the joists and kipples lost their grip o' the 
wa', and syne, of course, tlie roof and floors cam down, and 
boried the poor fonk i' the ruins. It's a good thing our 
hooses are nae mair than twa storeys. If they were high 
houses, I wad be fleyed for them camin' down about our 
higs some night ' ' There's nae doubt about the danger,' 
■aid Johnnie Howie ; 'and a heavy grey slate roof wad 
smother us if it fell, whether the house were twa storey or 
sax storey high. Do you no see that the back wa' o' my 
house is hadden up by twa auld .kipples set asklent as praps ? 
— ^like what the arkiteks ca' fleein' buttresses. They are no 
very strong praps, and they've sunk twa or three inches 
down i' the ground sin' I cam to the house. There can be 
no doubt o'the danger.' * The Magistrates should condemn 
the whole o' them, and pu' them a' down.' ' That's a' very 
true,' cried several voices, ' but wbaur wad we get houses r 
^Ay,' replied Johnnie, there's the rub. If there were 
plenty of houses for wark fouk, at reasonable rents, Gibb's 
Close wad soon be a close to let, and the laird and his rats 
wad get it a' to themsels. But if you gae to look for a 
comfortable house you'll no get it now under sax poimd 
ten. You'll get but a shabby accommodation for five pound. 
Even a garret in ane o' the new houses will be four pound 
ten or five pound. Now we're rentit here from a shillin' to 
auchteen pence a- week ; that's frae twa pound twal to three 
pound amchteen ; it's far o'er muckle for the holes we bide 
in. But how can we help oursels? Some o' us could do 
better, I allow, but that's nane o' my business. The maist 
o' us hae but sma' wages, and some o' us havena constant 
wark. For my ain part, I'm at least three months out o' 
wark i' the year. Count a£f the fourt part, that leaves me 
about twal shillings a- week. How could I pay three aff that 
for rent, and keep mysel', the wife, and three bairns, think 
ye ? Then the local taxes rise wi' the rent, so that a man 
wi' a large family, wha requires a large house, has a pound 
o' taxes to pay over and aboon the rent. We are tauld 
that provisions are cheap. Weel, meal and bread are not 
veiy high, though they are up high enough. Sugar and tea 
and some ither things are cheap ; but as for beef, butter, 
eggs, and fish they are beyond the reach o' sma' wages 
a'thegither. Even the best paid warkman in the town 
canna afford to buy much o them, and keep a' things 
besides in a comfortable way. Fifteen shillings, I am sure, 
went as far thirty years syne as a pound will go now. So 
we needna be tauld o' our good wages and cheap provisions.' 
* That's true, every word o't,' quoth Mrs Martin ; * but the 
rich fouk winna hear o't. When I gaed to the appeal court 
about the poor rates they tauld me that my man made good 
wages and was well able to pay 't. ' ' Curse them a'thegither,' 
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cried Mrs Mackay, 'they're no worth the speakin' about. 
Let's hae a join o' tippence a pi<)oe. We'll sport the first 
downcome o' the rent, and drink to our rat huntin' laird 
and his game preserve in Gibb's Close.' Some declined the 
proposal, but others agreed to it ; and I believe there were 
several jorams of whisky consumed on this occasion. No 
doubt some of them drank more than the first week's 
downcome of the rents — by anticipation— that night in 
Gibb's Close. 



CHAPTER FIFTH. 

RE- UNION. 

You may be sure I called upon Francie next day, but he 
would not admit me. I called out his name — told him his 
old friend Charlie Gray, just come home from London, had 
come to see him. Whether he heard me or not I could not 
say, but he made no response. * Is that you, Charlie V 
queried old Nelly Black, who had just issued from the 
close ; • I heard you was come hame. Troth, you're lookin' 
weel. You'll be to bide at hame, are you, now ? But you 
needna chap at Francie's <loor, for as far ben as you were 
afore you gaed awa. He wadna lat in the minister 
yesterday. Hech, sirs, is n't an unco thing that a sensible 
man, wha could crack about the maist o' thingrg, and even 
haud again to the minister himsel', should gang sae far 
gleyed, and a' about rottens. If you could see him, Charlie, 
and get him to reason wi' you till you got the rottens out o' 
his head, he might come a' right again. There's naething 
the matter wi'in but rottens.' I shook my head, and left 
the old woman, thinking to myself that it was not easy to 
minister to a mind diseased — whether haunted by remorse 
or rottens. A day or two passed, and I had not seen the 
monomaniac. Several sensible men, including my father, 
thought that as I was formerly much in his confidence, so I 
should make another attempt to see him. They urged that 
if I could get him to converse on the old subjects that we 
used to talk about, his mind might be brought out of the 
rut or channel which it now kept running in entirely ; that 
this was what constituted monomania ; that it was powerful 
enough in the meantime to absorb and subject all the other 
faculties of the mind to its influence ; that the most likely 
way to bring this overmastering idea down from its pre- 
eminence was to excite all the faculties of the mind to 
independent action ; and what way so likely as awakening 
the memory to stimulate the whole. They were of opinion 
that if such a stimulus could be supplied^ and kept up for a 
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time, the nsurping idea would be dethroned, and the mind 
regain its rational liberty. ' But,' said I, ' if the rut is too 
deep, if the influence of the dominant idea is too strong, or 
the subjection of the faculties too complete.' 'Oh, uiese 
ifs,' put in my father. ' Weel, laddie, there are nations in 
that same predicament, or seem to be. It taks a Garibaldi 
to rouse them from their torpid state ; but you see it can be 
done in spite o' a' the ifs and buts o' the metaphysicians. 
Francie's ravelled noddle is not a prostrate nation, and you 
are not a Garibaldi, sae a' that you hae to do is, do as ye 
did before, crack as you used to crack, wi' perfect freedom, 
about onything that occurs, but dinna allude to this daft 
hobby. He's very jealous o' ouy interfering wi' him in that 
way. When ye hae lulled his jealousy asleep he'll maybe 
introduce the subject himsel', and then ye maun just trust 
to your ain tact and discretion ; for ony rules laid down, or 
premeditated plan, wad be useless, and likely to do mair ill 
than gude.' ' I believe you are right,' said I. * It is worth 
a trial, and I'll do my best ; but, mind ye, he's an auld 
man, was always eccentric, always solitary, and wilful ; 
however, there's no harm in trying to rouse him up. But 
how am I to gain admittance ; I was beat yesterday.' 
*Tnt,' quoth my father, *he maun gae out on his ain 
errants sometimes. When you need promptin* in the 
beginnin' o' your mission there's but little hope o' your 
success.' ' Well,' I replied, a little piqued, * I'll find a way, 
and try to succeed, at all events.' Having recorded the 
above conversation, it will occasion no surprise to the 
reader that I met Francie next morning — as it were 
accidentally — near his own door, with a loaf in his hand. 
I bad hold of his other hand before he recognised me. 
* How are you Francie !' I exclaimed ; * I'm glad to see 
you. Do ye no ken your auld friend Charlie ? I'm come 
hame again, you see, frae the Great Babylon. J was at 
your door yesterday, but you wasna in.' * Eh, Charlie, 
man ; is that really you ? I wadna kenn'd you. You've 
grown a stout fellow. But I'm failin' fast, man — failin' 
fast. Chansted times wi' me now.' *Life,' said I, *is full 
o' change. Come, let's in and hae a crack for aiild lang- 
syne.' *0a aye, ou aye,' said he, in a strange hesitating 
manner, glancing from side to side, ^come awa.' He 
opened and went in. I followed ; and quickly he shut and 
fastened the door inside, muttering, ' I maun keep a' fast 
now — a' fast ; they winna let mo alane.' Here we were 
saluted with a growling from the interior ; and he had no 
sooner opened the inner door than several terriers were 
snarling at my heels. Francie had to seize a strap and beat 
them back to their several quarters, and with some difficulty, 
as they were quite wild at the unaccustomed sight of a 
stranger. * Sit down, Charlie. The creatures are cankered. 
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for they see naebody here but mysel'. Be quiet, Pepper, 

5e little satan. I oa' them twm yonng anes Pepper .and 
[ustard, after Dandie Dinmoot's terriirrs, ye ken. Man, 
if you only saw how they grip the rottena— just ae snap; 
they need nae niair. But you'll see them. Ay, come down 
some night — after gloamin', ye ken. TouVe been lang awa, 
Charlie.' ' Three years and rather mair,' I said. * I 
thought it was langer,' quoth Francie. *I'm glad you're 
come. They winna lat me alane now, and they gar the 
laddies cry after me. I'm sure I dinna meddle wi' them, 
but they winna let me alane.' * There shall none meddle 
wi' you if I can prevent it, old friend,' I replied. * Thank 
you, Charlie,' said he, seizing my hand. * I thought that 
mony time. You'll no gae awa again, will you V * No,' I 
replied ; ' I mean to stay at home now for good and aJl.' 
' That^s a man,' cried he, heartily ; od we'll hae fun yet. 
A' ^our auld books are to the fore, Charlie. Quiet, ye 
devils. Pepper and Mustard ; and you too, Gip, ye auld 
senseless bitch ; Charlie and me canna hear oursel's speakin' 
for you. I'll hae to tie up that auld cankered limmer 
a'thegither. I see she doesna mind o' you. Od, man, did 
she no bite Lucky Bell's laddie the ither day. Lucky was to 
hae me at the Court and get the bitch killed. 1 haena gaen 
to her for my rent thae three weeks, for fear she tak me to 
the Court — it's a' your wite, you auld thief,' he cried, 
shaking his fist at the cantankerous Gip. ' Man, she's an 
ill heartit woman that Susy Bell,' he continued in a whisper, 
' she said she wad get me put in the asylum, and a strait- 
jacket on my back ; she's an awfu' woman. But youll no 
see me ill used now, when you're here, Charlie ? Man, I've 
a paper in Writer Tait's cbaumer that'll shaw you what I'm 
gaun to leave you when I'm awa. See, lad,' he said, opening 
a chest and bringing out several papers, which I saw were 
bank cheques, ' naebody but yoursel' gets a sight o' thae. 
If onything comes o'er me, Charlie, gae you down to Mr 
Tait, and he'll see that a's right. Mind you have to see to 
my part now. I lippen to you. I'll tell you mair, but 
gang you awa now, lad, and come down i' the forenoon, 
and I'll tell you a' about it.' I left him, not a little 
astonished at the turn the conversation had taken, and 
convinced that his mind was unhinged more seriously than 
I had anticipated. I had never heard him hint before 
about disposing of his property, and was vexed that I did 
not ask if he had any distant relations, but resolved to do 
so at some other opportunity. With the cunning of 
partially insane persons he had scarcely hinted at his 
particular mania. It really seemed to me that he was half- 
ashamed of it — ^that he had a sort of dim consciousness that 
it would not bear investigation. 1 could not otherwise 
account for his silence on that pointy since he was so com- 
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mnnicative with regard to his testaraentaiy intentions, a 
subject he never alluded*^ to before. Then, besides his 
jealomqr of an interferenot' in his affairs, which he had 
fdways a little of, he exhibited a timidity, and a craving 
for protection quite foreign to his old fearless independence. 
I noted when he told me of Mrs Bell's threat of the asylum 
and stndt-jacket, that his lips quivered. It was evident — 
and it made me gad to see it — that the unhappy man was 
stricken with that worst of all insanity — ^that which can 
identify itself, so to speak. ^ I am insane, and I know it,' 
is the saddest sentence, if true, that the lips of man could 
utter. Imstgine a man awakening in his coffin, and becoming 
conscious that he was buried alive. The agony of the one 
would be brief, though terrible ; that of the other might 
be prolonged till Death would become an angel of mercy. 
Is this dim consciousness of derangement a good or bad 
sign with regard to the prospect of recovery ? I asked 
myself, but I had not sufficient knowledge of mental disease 
to answer the question to my satisfaction. Then I thought 
of Dr Leslie. I would ask his opinion, but I must have 
further observation, and, meantime, say very little on the 
matter. Thus cogitating on the state of my old friend, I 
wended my way home to breakfast, which had little relish 
that morning. 



CHAPTER SIXTH. 

THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 

I CALLED on my old friend in the forenoon ; and on 
announcing myself through the keyhole was admitted. He 
was calmer and more collected than in the morning. He 
took the lead in the conversation, and T followed his bent. 
He asked questions about English customs ; about the way 
I lived in London ; about wages, food, cooking, lodging ; 
then about the Tower, Westminster Abbey, St Paul's, and 
the Monument, and other old buildings and places he had 
read of, never once alluding to the subjects of our morning 
talk. Neither did I attempt to recall them to his remem- 
brance. When I rose to leave, he said — *I want you doun 
at aucbt o'clock at night, Charlie, and we'll hae a bottle o' 
porter theerither. Mind, be sure and come.' I promised, 
though I had another way to go. That would be three 
visits in one day ; but I was resolved to make my footing 
good, that my presence might be familiar to him before I 
attempted to exercise any influence over him. So I went at 
the time appointed, and found him with a good fire in the 
ben room, with the table drawn near the hearth, which was 
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Iiwept, and both were cleaner than ever I had seen ihdfli 
before. There were a couple of bottles, with a tnmbto 
beside each ; a plate of cheese, and another of biscaits ; all 
which had evidently been prepared with unusual care and 
attention. I was rather surprised. ' Sit you. doWn, 
Charlie/ said my host, * and let 's enjoy ourselves. If b 
loiiK sin' we had a bottle o' porter thegither.' When we 
had got sealed, Francie drew a cork, filled the glasses, and, 
noddinsr, said, * Here's to ye, Charlie — man ye've been lanff 
awa.' 1 returned the compliment, wishing him health ana 
happiness. * Ah, man !' replied Francie, ^ I'm near done. 
I'm no able to work now, Charlie. Fouk would force me to 
mend their shoon. I'm no able to work. Pm obliged to 
bolt the door to keep them out. Whaf s their business wi' 
tue ? I can live on my ain means. I'll keep them ont, 
Charlie, VU keep them out^ What's their business wi' me i 
I'm independent o* them. I seek naething frae them but 
my ain. I'll do's I like, and wherefore no ? They abuse me 
because I keep down the rottens they used to complain so 
awfully about. They are aye crying out again my dogs 
and ferrets. Man, wad you like to see how Pepper and 
Mustard, ay, and the auld bitch Gip, snaps them when the 
ferrets set them out V * Never mind them the nighty' I 
said. His coimtenance fell. I added, ^You are owet 
minfu' o' your tenants, when thfey are so thankless.' 
* Troth^ tliat's true,' he cried, brightening up. * I've 
tout mysel' till a deal o' trouble, and gotten abuse 
instead o' thanks for't. Tak up your tumbler, Charlie, 
you've no drucken ava, man.' No more allusion was made 
to rats that evening, but he alluded several times to hia 
papers in Writer Tait^s office, hinting that I had some 
interest in them. * You'll see wh^i I'm awa, Charlie — ay^ 
when I'm awa — 'twill nae be lang. Ding down the auld 
batteries, Charlie— ding them down — I'm ower auld JOTseP.' 
Here he hung down bis head, and became silent. I tried 
all I could, by lively talk of former times, to rouse him out 
of this melancholy moodv * It winna do, Charlie, man — it 
winna do. I'm an auld boot no worth the mendin', the 
inseams are gane, the water winna bide out. I say, Charlie^ 
^e ye awa bame now, like a gude lad^I'm sleepy the night, 
I think — and come down tLe mom.' I rose and took my 
leave of him, somewhat reluctantly, seeing that he was so 
low in spirits. On my saying something to that effect, he 
roused up a little. * Never mind me, Charlie ; never mind 
me, man, Pm no what I wont to be ava; but I'll be better 
the morn ; come ye down and see. Gude nicht — gude 
nicht, Charlie — God bless you,' giving my hand a hard 
grip, he held it a moment — repeating, * God bless you' — ^he 
oiosed the door, and shot the bolt into its sosket. 
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1 never saw him again alive. The poor forlorn creature 
bad gone out in the night and done tlie desperate deed. 
He was seen in the morning from Mrs Bennet's window 
suspended from an iron hook in the wall. I was 
inexpressibly shocked when I heard of it. I blamed 
myself for trying to turn the current of kis mania, even 
with the good inten'tidn of I'estoring the balance of his 
mind ; for had not this very good intention been tlie 
means of turning him from a harmless manner to melan-^ 
choly madness? For a long time I could not bear to 
think of it. To my astonishment — though he hinted some- 
thing of testamentary remembrance — he left me all his 
property, heritable and personal. I may not be believed, 
bnt the inheritance gave me no pleasure, at least for a 
while. I never thqught of it but I also thought of the poor 
bewildered soul left alone in the gloom, groping in the 
dismal darkness of insanity, till it reached the final con^- 
summation. When I reflected on his words and manner 
that night — ^the last of his life — something whispered me 
that even then there was a half-formed design, an indefinite 
purpose, a looking forward to, and a yearning for, the 
melancholy end. 

Tired of life's history, 
Glad to death's mystery 
Swift to be harled. 

But I comforted myself as 1 repeated again the words of 
Shakespeare — 

* Who can minister to a mind diseased ?' 

and was thankful that the pangs of remorse had no share 
in the affliction of my worthy old friend. Peace to his 
memory ! 

Sorrow is not long lived, especially when one gets a good 
legacy. I have told the tenants that they may have a 
regular battue amons; the game in Gibb's Close. I mean to 
encourage them like a liberal landlord. 



THE OLD GATE OF PANMHRE. 

There's an old iron Gate at Panmure, 

And only, by age it wears, 
As it hath not turned on its hinges 

For a hundred and fifty years. 

And there by the Gate of Departure, 
Where the grass is soft and green, 

I look on the old beaten roadway 
Through the years that intervene. 

The last of the Earls of Panmure 
Rides forth with a scanty train^ 

And the Gate will never be opened 
Till he oomes to his own again* 

Se leaves his Castles and Lordships^ 
All lost for the Stewart line. 

To lie in the strangers' dhamberSj 
In the aliens' halls to dine* 

He takes his last look of Scotland, 
As he sails through the floating foam, 

Away to the land of the banished, 
Where the heart grows sick for home. 

Ah ! the Gate of his long home opened 

To him on a foreign shores 
But the old iron Gate of Panmure 

Was opened to him no more. 

Still it bars the ancient gateway, 
And the ground bears no hoof-print 

Since the brave old Earl of Panmure 
Rode forth to his banishment. 

We know there's a Gate of Departure, 

That opens to every one, 
Alike to the peer and the peasant, 

But opens again to none. 
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0, weary it were for mortals, 
When they reached it tired and late, 

If God for another journey 
Their frames were to renovate. 

Dead matter may circle for ever — : *' 

It looks not before nor behind^ 
It never grows weary of travail. 

And it bears not a fretful mind. 

Through the golden Gate of morning. 

See, the Sun comes forth again. 
And down through the gloaming gateway. 

He traileth hig fiery trajn j 

And ever as Earth revolveth. 

He holds his returning way. 
And ever to him re-open 

The Portals of Night and Day. 

But were man to resume life's journey^ 

With aU ite trouble and strife, 
He would pray for death as surely 

As the doomed have prayed for lifq. 

For the Earth would be all a desert. 

And under its dismal skies. 
The beautiful mirage of Promise 

No more would beguile his eyes. 

He would look before and behind him. 

With many a sigh and groan, 
He would be an embodied spectre. 

With a heart as heavy ajs stone. 

But good is the Great Life Giver — 
Poor man, when his journey 's o'er, 

Must go by the Gate of Departure;, 
That opens to him no more. 



THE LOG. 

I WAS a nursling of untrodden soil ; 
In dim primeval forest of the West 
I grew, and reared aloft my leafy crest, 
Remote from men's turmoil. 

And wjien the Spring had clad my branches bare, 
1 waved them in the breeze, all blpssom-Jaden, 
And shook my green locks like a gleesome maiden 
Whose liglit heart flouts at care. 

And when, impervious to the Summer heat, 
1 gave my shade to worlds of fluttering things 
That stirred the air, beneath my brooding wings, 
With humming music sweet. 

Then in my green recesses carolled free 
The merry minstrels of the listening woods. 
Wearying sweet echo in their solitudes, 
With warbling melody. 

And silvery threads, by fairy fingers drawn. 
At eve on my unbending twigs were hung ; 
But all unseen, till rich with pearls strung. 
And glittering in the dawn. 

When the old fqrest heard the pealing thunder. 
And the rent clouds came rushing down amain, 
The hunter listened to the pattering rain 
My leafy covert under. 

Sear Autumn came, like Death in fair disguise^ 
And, as the dying dolphin, changiiig aye 
Her variegated beauty of decay 

With tints of many dyes : 
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^nd in her withering breath my branches waved, 
^nd every twig it3 leafy honours shed 
\n. rustling showers, until the ground was clad. 
With wreck of Summer paved. 

Cold Winte? came ! I was a naked tree, 
streaked with the whiteness of his hoary hair. 
And wild winds howling through my branches bare, 
Like the loud moaning sea. 

And thus retun^ the Seasons, o'er and o'er, 
In endless round, with blossom and c|ec2^y j 
But never more to me, or night or day— 7 
I reckon time np more. 

The spoilers came, the ruthless pioneers. 
My giant stem, that bent not to the breeze, 
I'ell by the axe : the crash of falling trees. 
Was music to their ears. 

They lopped my bqughs, ^nd launched me on thq 

river : 
With many a lifeless log I floated down. 
Through mangled woods, by many a mushroom 

town. 

Leaving my home for ever. 



Note. 

Ai^ nncommon subject may be taken up in a venr commoo^ 
place way. Chai^cin^ to be in the workshop of a young friendl 
who was fond of writing verses, he suggested that we, he ivnd I, 
should try to strins together a few lines on a given subject. I 
agreed. ' Well, what shall it be ?' I inquired. * There is a log of 
wood lying on the floor ; what say you to that for a subject ?* 
In short, the I0&; was taken up and done for with pens instead 
of edge-tools. My friend wrote a great many yerseS on the 
stick, and I believe burnt them all. Probably my greater yanit7 
only prevented me from following his example. I was afterwards 
confirmed in my conceit, when another friend told me that hei 
read ' The Log' in ' Howitt^a Journal,' in India. 
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THE LOST MAK.» 

Lost ! 'twas in the Golf of Bacchos, 
Sea of storms and wrecks unnumbered. 
Where the compass varies ever. 
Where the pilots lose their way. 

There he boated for his pleasure, 
Led the van of each regatta, 
Till his fondness for the shallows 
Grew, as grows a pampered pas3ion. 
To a yearning for the billows, 
To a deep-sea-longing grew. 

Then the sweet breeze from the meadows 
Could not wile him off the waters. 
Nor the ties of home retard him, 
Nor the chiding din of labour. 
Nor the piping call of duty ; 
Solemn warning could not stay him. 
Keen reproach, nor loud remonstrance. 
Nor the heart-sent cry imploring, 
Nor the silent tears of anguish. 
Nor appealing childish voices. 
No, nor whispers of Remorse. 

Hug the shore, ye jovial fellows. 
Skim the sheltered bays at even. 
In the lee of jutting headlands. 
Ye are not your brothers' keepers. 
Wilfully he drifteth seaward, — 
Mounting now on higher billows. 
Plunging into deeper hollows, — 
Past the bar that 's undefined. 

* See Note, p. jB4. 
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Mates, look out ! your roving brother, 
As he rides the foamy ridges, 
Waveth you a signal landward. 
Ah ! he lessens in the distance. 
And your eyes are tired of straining. 
Waif of waters, know thy bearings. 
Mates look out for thee no more. 

Now the lowland vale of comfort 
Surely from thy sight recedeth ; 
Dim indeed the pleasant villas 
On the upland lawns of Promise, 
And the far hills of Ambition 
Now are hid in clouds for ever— 
Pariah of the Gulf, for ever 
Lost to thee the Promised Land. 

Out at sea with flapping canvas. 
Fairly on the Gulf of Bacchus, 
See him now, with helm abandoned. 
Drifting with the winds and currents, 
Swaying on the hills unstable. 
That a moment will upheave him. 
Now the swell, inconstant ever. 
Swiftly glideth from beneath him ; 
Down the rapid slope descending. 
In the trough o' the sea he welters. 
And the overwhelming surges 
Circumscribe his whole horizon— 
What to him the world beyond ? 

When the tidal wave ariseth. 
Nightly ,on the Gulf of Bacchus, 
Falling stars and flashing meteors 
Flare and hurtle through the darkness-* 
Darkness that is feU by thousands 
Who have never braved the billows. 
There is one that seaward gazeth, 
Through her tears she sees the only 
Star of the forlorn appearing. 
And with rays of rippling silver 

- D 
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Bridging o*er the troublous watenu 
'Tis but false delusive mirage^ 
Tet to ber, that weary watoher, 
Seemeth it a pathway, lighted 
Up by Hope, for hvra returning, 
For her own poor castaway. 

Wanderer of the wave, remember 
That the hope-light, oft beclou4ed| 
May be utterly extinguished ; 
That the tension of fDrbearance 
May at last be strained to breaking ; 
That the love, outraged so often, 
!Sath a limit, like the patience 
That pertaineth unto woman : 
If you doubt it, cruise away, 

Yet beware, for down to leeward 
Lie the Islands of Temptation ; 
Bearing fruit like Deaa Sea apples—* 
Kind of beauty, heart of ashes. 
There the Mermaid, wanton Syren, 
Waits and braids her rippling tresses, 
Sings her songs of soft enticement. 
Beckons with her meaning fingers. 
Ever tempts with her allurements 
Jleckleas rovers of the GulC 

Ay, beware, her sunny islet 
Is a mound of smoulcTeriiig lava. 
Thinly crusted o'er the crater 
Of a submarine volcano — 
Such as pave the Gulf of Bacchus— s 
Belching forth its hot eruptions. 
Hissing out its dea^y gases. 
Charging the submerging waters 
With it§ fell electric fires. 

There fire bred unsightly Hydras^i 
Batched indeed by heat Tartarian, 

peep in cones of sunl^eu StAfm 
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Coils and broods the monster serpent. 
Fabulous of the broad Atlantic, 
Fabulous of the vast Pacific-^ 
Native of this Gulf is he. 

Where art thou, unhappy cruiser ? 
Art thou utterly bewildered. 
Hopeless, reckless of returning ? 
Is the compass and the rudder 
Lost to thee, and lost for ever ? 
Post thou dally with the Mermaid ? 
^ast thou seen the snaky monster ? 
Post thou ever pray for land ? 

Art thou sailing under convoy 
Of the Reprobate and Lawless ; 
Biding out the drenching tempest. 
Heedless of the wrecks that founder ; 
Reckless of th^ cozened wretches. 
Lured to ree& by murderous wreckers ; 
Ruthless for the little shallops, 
IStiU decoyed from sheltered havens. 
Leaving all the quiet waters. 
Where the pastures green are growing ; 
Hasting t^ the Sea of Danger, 
Crowding to the doomed flotilla, 
That may never see dry land ? 

Or, art thou becalmed, and counting ^ 

Lagging moments daily, nightly. 
Counting by the weary beating 
Of th' upbraiding heart, that slowly 
Openeth now its valved sluices 
To empoisoned blood returning. 
That tne labouring lungs can never 
Vivify by heavy sighs ? 

Or doth fever bum thy temples, 

Feels thy brain the hot oppression * 

Till the eyes grow wild and jaundioed^ 

3^i^g9 up and down confounded, 
P2 
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Islands in the clouds suspended. 
Hill with forests branching downwards. 
Phantom craft reversed*, whose pendantfi 
Draggle in the fiery waters 
Of the weird bewildering sea t 

Then the gale is nigh that wafts theo 
Onward to the haunted borders 
Of the central Gulf, that never 
Owned Oceanus, or Neptune — 
But the Pale Horse bears his Rider 
Bound the awful circle nightly. 
Though his hoof-beats on the waters 
Are inaudible to mortals, 
Falling silently for ever — 
As the gentle dew that falleth 
On the flowery meads of Summer, 
As the chilly snow that falleth 
On the icy fields of Winter, 
As the briny spray that falleth 
Back into the foaming Ocean—. 
Falling as the flying momenta 
Fall into Eternity ! 

Ah ! supine one, blind, besotted, 
Seest thou not in the horizon 
A little cloud, a cloud no bigger 
Than a hand— or fiery writing 
On the vaulted wall of heaven. 
To warn thee of the fate impending ? 
'Twere in vain ; thou couldst not eliun it, 
For thou hast no will to flee. 

Lost, alas ! the self-abandoned ; 
On the Gulf-stream fairly entered ; 
Bearing down the sloping rapids, 
Down towards the dreadful centre. 
Where wreck-laden tides are meetii^, 
Weltering round and round for ever 
In the whirlpool of Silenus. 
Not Charybdis, nor yet Scylla^ 
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Nor onr Scottish Correvracken, - 
Nor the Maelstrom Gulf of Norway, 
Are to mariners so fatal 
As that dark and deadly vortex 
To the wretches drifted there. 

There, within the fatal circle 
Of the whirling hell's attraction. 
Where no earthly power repelleth — 
There he joins the drifb-weed gathered 
To the Bacchanal's perdition. 
Now his reeling brain distorteth 
All that meets his sleepless vision : 
Even the empty air is teeming 
With unearthly shapes appalling ; 
And the craven sweat of terror — 
Never tears of grief so I'acking — 
Baineth on his palsied fingers. 
Now are fiendish promptings deadly 
Growing audible within him. 
Ah ! the tainted soul that shivers 
In her drenched and filthy raiment. 
Longs to rend it, yet abideth. 
Fears to cast her slough behind her, 
Shrinks from utter nakedness. 

Who may tell us all the horrors 
That the outer Gulf environs f 
Who may count the wrecks unnumbered 
Drawn into this dismal Maelstrom ? 
Say how long they yet may circle 
Round it, ever downward tending ; 
Ever with a swifter motion 
Whirling in a lesser orbit. 
Till engulfed into the centre — 
Lost ! — Are they not lost indeed ? 

Ye that tempt the Gulf of Bacchus, 
Weigh the vantage, weigh the danger, 
While your hands may hold the balance. 
Ye that shun that Sea of Peril, 
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Fortified against temptation^ 
Be ye thankful, be ye humble^ 
Welcome back the late returning^ 
Look with pity on the Lost. 



KotB. 

It is a bold attempt, in onr matter-of-fact diiyi, to rttriVe ihtf 
allegory, which is now obsolete, both in prose and Terse. Our 
forefathers were partial to it, bnt the old writers came to over- 
load it so mnch with endless personification of Tirtaes, yioes, 
and all sorts of qualities, and made them discourse so inter- 
minably, that at length poor old Allegory sot the blame ef all 
the tecQum and absurdity. No wonder it f^ into disuse 1 

The minds of men had outgrown the old relish for simple 
riddles, fables, and allegories, yet as truth oould not be all 
outspoken, allegory, with its inner meaning, was often a defence 
to the teacher, and did good service in its day ; therefore should 
by no means be despised. For such purposes it is no longer 
necessary, but as it could also stir up the comparative facul^, 
and take a strong hold of the memory, why not new, in its 
simple integrity ? At all events, I have ventured to use, careful 
not to abuse it. The rythm, too, is perhaps barbarous ; let me 
hope, however, that the medium may be tolerated, if it cilearly 
shadows forth ' an ower true tale.' 



THE MlDWlFfi OF MITHEHTON. 

&BAND SOntEE AND PRESENTATION TO 

MES. MACAUPLEv 



tSHAPTEJEl FIRS*. 

THB aEITXNa UP. 

It^F jPwt, let me preface witii a sort ot valedictory address^ 
I am about to forego the proud ^tle of Britisher, and 
become a citizen of the great Western Republic. JBut I 
will not cease to be a Scotchman at heart, though oceans 
roll between me and the dear old land^ I will never learn 
to look npon Great Britain, the mother of nations, as a 
^dirty litue island, }»eopled with aristocracies and their 
worBhippera. Never shall I forget the warm little nest 
where I was npnsed in the tenderness of chickenhopd. No, 
if 1 thon^y^t it possible for me to come to such a heartless 
state of aliouition, I would, with all humility, change my 
idestination foe Afiica, and become nataralised among the 
Hottentots. But let me cherish the thought that I am a 
bfick of superior day, and that I may yet do honour to my 
adopted country, though I have done little to my native 
lano. However, let me hope that I may leave a few friends 
behind me, for, alack 1 I will leave many enemies. The 
wives of Mitherton, my native village, will long hold me in 
hateful remembrance. Reader^ such remembrance may you 
aever leave behind you, for * hereby hangs a tale.' 

The little town of Mithertcm was like a hive on the eve 
^ swarming for some time before the grand soiree and 
presentation took place. There were colloqmes among the 
women, within doors and without. Wherever two or three 
matrons met together, there an eager conversation Ibok 
place, and Iheir household affairs were for the time forgotten. 
All their confabulations were carried on in undertones, and 
not a clamorous voice was to be heard. All the men were 
excluded from these mysterious consultations. When any 
of the male animals approached one of these groups, the 
women's tongues were hushed into whispers, or the talk 
was turned into indifferent channels. Even the children 
were kept at a distance^ lest they should carry off some 
crumbs from these feasts of confidence. For seven earthly 
days and nights wives kept the grand secret from their 
husbands. But by and by light l^gan to dawn upon the 
D4 
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men of liitberton, and they ooold see, through the raiog 
mist, that lomething extraordinary was fermenting in the 
female mind in whioti they were not held worthy of partid' 
nation. How the full enlightenment came about it were 
hard to say. Perhaps aome conacientioua oreatares began 
to be troubled with remorse for the anti-oonnubial nn of 
keeping a secret from their husbands. Or it might be that 
some, whose lords were lords indeed, were afraid of the 
consequences of rebellion, and thousht to obtain some 
lordly indulgence by a ahow of candour and deference. 
Perhaps some silly Dodies, whose minds were like a seiTe 
full of holes, let through the whole gist of the matter, 
husks aud alL Or it might be that some grown daughters 
had come round their mothers, and wiled firom them the 
key of the mystery, and then incontinently delirered ^ 
OTer to their sweethearts. By one or other, or all of these 
means, the mystery became clear, and the men of Mitherton 
were enlightened to their own amazement. 

It appeared that the town could boast of a few strong- 
minded women, who held as decided opinions on the subject 
of woman's rights, and maintained them as stoutly, too, as 
any of their sister Amazons on the other side of the Atlantia 
These women of progress held that they had as good a right 
to give tea and tit-bits, with a present of a bonnet pr shawl, 
to a woman who deserved well of her sex, as the men had 
to give a supper, with a present of a walking-stick, snuff- 
box, or watch, to a man who had gained the esteem of his 
brethren. Having conceived this idea, and feeling that it 
was incontrovertible, they, like wise women, resolved to 
make it an accomplished fact. What difficulties they had 
to encounter I know not, but all were surmounted by the 
indomitable perseverance of these heroic, strong-minded 
women. The7 planned, organized, and canvassed ; they 
cautioned aud controlled, and they supported the timid, aU 
by force of their superior minds. Their committee acted as 
one man— one woman I should say. Well knowing the 
opposition they would have to encounter from the exdusive 
tyranny of man, who would debar woman from all enjoy- 
ment but the pleasure to be derived from ministering to his 
gratification, they wisely resolved to work in secret until 
leir operations were so far advanced that no opposition 
could prevent the successful issue. Some indication of 
their fmuterly — fye on our partial language — policy may 
be gathered from the following conversation of girls at the 
well, which is just under my window : — 

^ Is your mither to be at the soiree, Jean T 

' Surely ; you needna spier. Is your mither firaun, Jess T 

* Tou may be sure o' that. A* the wives o' the town are 
gaun, I believe. What think you, Lizzie T 

* 1 think they are a' gaun dtUN;,' said Lizzie. * I could see. 
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tira or three days syne, that my father kenn'd about it, 
though he said naething till my mother began to speak 
about it hersel', when he spier'd whaur it was to be. She 
said they were to get the lassies' schoolroom. ** I'll tell 
youy" said my father, '^ o' a mair fittin' place. There's a 
big ball in the new lunatic asylum where you should keep 
yonr soiree. And ye should a' be in uniform. Ye should 
a' be in strait jackets, wi' fools' caps on your heads. That's 
tiie place for your soiree, and that's the only dress suiting 
to the occasion." ' 

Here the gypsies joined in a laughing chorus. When 
they recovered breath, Jean cried, 

* What did your mither say to that V 

'Ah,' replied Lizzie, * there's the marvel I canna mak 
out. 8he just said nifething ava', but took it as a joke and 
laughed. I thought she would have got angry and geia 
short cut back ; but no, she took it a' as meek as a lamb. 
I canna understand it.' 

' But I can,' cried Jess. ' I declare my mither has been 
takin' a lesson in the same schule. I suppose Jean can tell 
the same tale.' 

* They're a' daft thegither !' exclaimed Jean, * a' daft 
the»ther !' 

' 'Ha, ha, ha.' Off they went in another fit of lauffhter. 

* Now, lassies,' said Jess, ' I'll tell you what I think about 
it. Ton ken there's a committee o' wives, and you ken 
wha they are. Strong-minded women, the men ca' them. 
Now I ken they got some sort o' rules and regulations wrote 
out ; maybe they got some man to help them, and gar'd 
him swear to keep it secret. At ony rate, the^r a' put their 
names to some paper, a' that are to be at the soiree.' 

'But,' said lizzie, ' they wadna surely mak rules to fouk 
how to behave at hame, and yet I can see some sly policy 
gstin on in mair houses than ane.' 

' Ay,' said Jess, ' the strong-mindit anes ken what they 
are about. Theyll no dictate in a barefaced way, so they 
should be ca'd sly-mindit women, for they will persuade a' the 
rest to bind themsel's to try no ways but wheedlin' ways wi' 
their men, and to bear a' their gibes and jeers wi' ffood 
humour, till the thing is ower, and the victory complete, 
and then the cocks will no need to craw ony mair ; the hens 
will craw for them.' 

' Craw ! Ay, they'll craw,' said Lizzie, ' and Vof sure Jess 
is richt, for we can a' see it as plain's porridge. I wadna 
wonder though some o' the sly jades should bring round 
their men to mak speeches for them, and write them down 
that they may get them leamt by the time the grand 
concern comes on.' 

* O, I wad like to hear them.' cried Jean ; ' some o' them 
will mak a bonnie mess o't. What do you say about gettin' 
D6 
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round by the back o' the houfle and hearkenin' at the 
windows V 

At this time some young men coming up the street broke 
np the conference. They called out as they passed, 
* What about the grand soiree V * Girls admitted at 
half-price.* * Who's to be chairwoman V * Who's the 
croupiers ? 'Have you got your speech made upf and 
such like chaff, till they turned the comer of the street, 
laufi^hing heartily. Indeed, the* men of Mitherton, married 
and single, after going through the intermediate stages of 
incredulity and wonder, were very generally seized with an ^ 
epidemic of laughter. 

But if they thought they were to laugh the ladies out of 
countenance they miscalculated the susceptibility of the 
feminine mind to masculine ridicule. 'Twas of no use in 
husbands telling their wives that they were going to make 
fools of themselves. They were assured in return that there 
were to be none there but respectable women. There were 
to be no spies nor reporters admitted. There was to be no 
intoxicating liquor to excite them to make fools of them- 
selves. The whole affair was to be but a large tea party, 
strictly private as regarded their proceedings, and as sacred 
from intrusion as a masons' meeting. And wny should they 
not have liberty to get up a social party as well as the men ? 
They were not to be like Turkish women that dare not show 
their faces abroad. There was no law in this country to 
keep them down in that way, and for once they would diow 
to the domineering sex that they were not to be kept like 
slaves in a free country. There was no answering such 
unanswerable arguments. Some imprudent benedicts, who 
threatened to meet them by arguments of force, raised such 
a storm of vituperation about their ears that they were fain 
to give up their high standing as an untenable position, f(» 
such a pelting shower of opprobrious words, such as tynuit, 
brute, monster, was hurled at their heads that they had to 
give in ingloriously. In short, the men of Mitherton had 
either to allow their wives the rights of belligerents, or 
withdraw themselves from active opposition, and stand 
aloof in a sort of sulky neutrality, or, what was better, to 
pretend to take great interest and pleasure in the prospec- 
tive demonstration. 

The all-important day at length arrived, and nothing 
tfhusual disturbed the calm face of nature. The sun set in 
the west as heretofore, and no portents disastrous ushered 
in the ever to be remembered night. The girls' school, now 
elevated into a hall for matrons, -was lighted up for the 
|rrand occasion. The committee of the strong-minded were 
m possession. The stewardesses were at their posts. The 
tables were set. All was ready. The hour was come. Two 
amazons, one on each side of the door, identified the guests 
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as they arrived hj twos and threes. And now even the 
bed-rid might hear and know that young Mitherton was 
awake. The boyish spirit of mischief was lashiog himself 
into excitement. Every fresh arrival called forth uproarious 
shouts, bat when the deputation arrived with Mrs Macaudle, 
the guest of the eveniD^ the shouting and clamour was 
kept up loud and long. The presence of maternal relations 
seemed i^dJier to increase than diminish the glee of the 
young rogues. But the wise women of the party had, with 
great prudence, engaged the young men in th^ favour, a 
numb^ of whom had formed themselves ioto a sort of 
voluntary police to overawe the youngsters. So all went 
on orderly, though noisily, until the whole party of ladies 
were assembled, when the doors were shut and barred 
between the prying outside world and ihiM assemblage of 
matrons. 



CHAPTER SECOND. 

THB BBPOBTSB'S OALLBBY. 

How shall I confess my baseness in acting the spy upon 
this company of ladies, whose privacy should have been 
keld sacred by all honourable men ? But my sin has found 
aae out, and I must bear^.the consequences. There are out- 
liouses at the back of the school-house, from which an easy 
access can be had to a skylight, which no one had thought 
of fjsstening. Behold me, then, eouipped for this burglarious 
business, with small lamp, note-book and pencil I make 
way way in the dusk over the fences of the adjoininfi; gardens, 
which are all deserted, everybody's attention being turned 
towards the street. I get on the garden wall, from that to 
the top of the coal-house, thence up the schoolhouse roof 
to the skylight, which I gently open — ^no fear of being 
overheard, as the noise in front is tremendous, — I slip in 
cautiously, feel for the joists with my feet, for there is no 
flooring, get down on my hands and knees, creep towards 
the ventilator in the centre, vulgarly called the sound-hole, 
light my lamp with a silent match, shade the light with my 
hat, stretch myself along the joists, get out my note-book 
and pencil, and am all prepared to make my d^hut as % 
wicked reporter under considerable difficulties. The gas 
below sends up a flaring glow to the roof above me, and it 
is not all at once that I can venture to peep down through 
the hole, lest the roving eyes of some sharp-sighted dame 
should get a glimpse of my guilty face. At length I make 
bold to look down and see the tea-table arranged, and the 
company seated. Mrs Mann, the portly schoolmistress, 
sits at the head of the table ; on her left is seated Mr- 
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Carline, and on her right sits the venerahle Mrs Macandle^ 
the guest of the evening. 

I^ Mann said grace, and the ladies took tea in most 
exemplary silence. Tea was followed hy a service of fruit 
and sweetmeats, with a glass of some sort of cordial. They 
showed good taste in ignoring toasts and sipping their 
glassea of cordial at their pleasure. By and hy, after some 
preliminary whispering, arose that indescribable sound of 
rustling drapery that told, as plainly as words could tell, 
that the principal business of the evening was about to 
commence. 

Mrs Mann rose and said — ^Ladies, — ^Tou all know that 
we are met here to-night to do honour to our c^ood friend, 
Mrs Macaudle. She has exercised her profession in our 
town for nearly half-a-century ; and during all that long 
time she has never wearied in attending, with the utmost 
care and kiudness, on all who have sought her servi^s. 
And nob only on the well-to-do, but on the poor also. The 
poorest of the poor never needed to want her willing services 
and best endeavours ; ay, and other help besides, which I 
know she would not like me to particularise. When people 
were poor she never harassed them, but just took what they 
could afford to give ; and in many cases she refused aXL 
recompense, where she saw nothing but poverty and priva- 
tion. She has attended on two generations of women. She 
was with our mothers when we were bom, and she has 
attended us at the births of our children ; and she has been 
a friend to every one she has waited on during her long 
professional life. Not only in childbed, but in time of 
nursing, and at all times, if anything was the matter with 
us, we could always count upon her readiness to assist ua 
with all her experience, skill, and care ; and for all such 
service she would have no reward. Now, ladies, yon all 
know that 1 am only speaking the simple truth. Everyone 
of us here present has experienced such kindness at the 
hands of our friend, Mrs Macaudle. Now, though such a 
demonstration as tins is not common with our sex, it is 
common enough among men, and for once we will take a 
lesson from tibem. I am sure there never was a man in 
Mitherton who deserved better of his fellow-men, than our 
excellent friend here deserves of her sister-women. 1 havo 
great pleasure, therefore, speaking for us all, in giving our 
mend and guest a kindly welcome, and in presenting her 
with this shawl, as a small token of esteem and regard from 
her friends here assembled. May she live long and have 
health to wear it ; and though she is retiring from profes- 
sional life, we know she will never weary of doing aU the 
good she can, as long as she is able to go about Tet we 
would not wish her to overtask her little remaining strength. 
Jmt to enjoy the rest she has so well won for an honoured 
^■lago. (Great applause.) 
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Mrs Macaudle rose and said — Mrs Mann and Ladies,-— 
Yoa'U excase me, for I'm a hamely auld woman, and canna 
express my gratefu* feelin's ony better than by sayin', I 
thank yon a' frae my heart. It's a pleasant thing for a 
simple body like me to ken that I hae sae mony friends. 
It has been a pleasure to me a' my days to mak friends. 
When I hae pleased ithers, I hae been mair pleased mysel', 
BO I hae aye haen my ain reward. This honour you hae 
done me was qnite unlooJkit for on my part, because I was 
sufficiently happy to ken that you a' likit the auld midwife, 
and wished her weel. But it would be an ill return for a 
your kindness were I no happy to meet you, and thankfu' 
for your braw present. And will I no be proud to wear it 
for your sakes, and think muckle mair o' your good will and 
kindness than even the value o' the gift, or the honour you 
hae done me? Now, my dears, I'm but a poor hand at 
makin' speeches, but you will tak the will for the deed, and 
111 just say — ^a mither's blessing be wi' you a', for the maist 
o' you had your first cry in my arms, sae I look upon you a' 
to be, in ae sense, my ain bairns ; nae wonder, then, that 
I'm proud and happy. (Great applause.) 

Mrs Mann said — ^Ladies, — I am sure you are all delighted 
with our dear friend's reply, so full of kindly feeling. And 
now, if you are all agreeable, we will have a song to enliven 
us. (Applause.) We are much obliged to Mr David 
Doggerel for composing songs for our soiree. May I call 
upon our friend Mrs Skirlin for one of David's songs* 

Mrs Skirlin sang — 

THE DIBT GAES AFOBB THE BESOM. 

Onr anld gndeman cam' hame, 

And TOW bat be was snrly. 
He bad bbard o' our grand solraef 

And wad raise a hnrly burly. 
'What's this you're about, gudewUV 

He began vtV bis despotism ; 
' I'm Bweepin' the house,' quo' I, 

* The dirt gaes afore the besom, 

Gudeman, 

The dirt gaei afore the besom.' 

Our anld gudeman gaed out, 

Awa' gaed be in a huffy} 
He cooled hlmsel' i' the yard, 

And was back again in a jiifyi 
He set himsel* down in his chair, 

And I gaed him his tea to please lOi 
But I hnm'd laigh in to mysel', 

The dirt gaes afore the besom, 

Gudeman, 

The dirt gaes afore the besom* 

(Laughter and applause.) 
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Mrs Mann said — David Doggerel was mnch indebted to 
Mrs Skirlin for setting off his ridiculous song to l^e best 
Advantage. There was another, a sort of parody. David 
was fona of parodies, for they saved him the trouble of 
straining after orifirinality. which was a scarce commodity 
with him. I would ask Mrs Carline to favour us with the 
song. 

Mrs Carline sang-^ 

THERE'S NAB LT7Ck ABOtTT THfi HOUSE. 

T^ere'i nfte lack aboat th« home, 

Theresa nae lack ava: 
There's little role aboat the hooMi 

Wken oar gadewile'a awa. 

The lada and laaiea danee and dog, 

The baima are at miachief, 
The dogs are barkin' throagh the hooae, 

The cat haa come to grief ; 
The hens are on the dreaaer head, 

The plates are knocklt down— 
There's naething right aboat the house, 

Nor yet aboat the toan. 

There's nae lack, fte. 

When oar gadewif e's aboat the hoasa 

Her toDgae gaes like a bell ; 
We daoma speak aboon oar breath. 

Nor oar gademan himsel*. 
She drives the fallows to their wark. 

She gars the hissies steer— 
The very dogs about the toan. 

They daama bark for fear. 

There's nae lack aboat the hoasa. 

There's nae lack aya: 
There's little rale aboat the hoose. 

When oar gadewife's awa. 

(Laughter and applause.) 

Mrs Sage rose and said — Mrs Mann and Ladies, — ^AUow 
me to say that our friend, David Doggerel, though he may 
net be a great poet, yet he may be a great wag. Does he 
think, because we insist on our rights as women, that we 
wish to domineer over the men 1 Naething o' the kind. 
We would hae the man to keep his place, and the wife to 
keep hers. Nae doubt there are some domineerin' women, 
but there are mony mair domineerin' men. David should 
hae gien us a specimen o' baith. He likes to jibe about the 
grey mare being the better horse. It may be he has some 
experience in the matter. Mrs Doggerel is here among us, 
and could tell us how the case stands atween her and David ; 
but we want nae tales out o' the house. When a man and 
woman enters into a compact for life, mutual privacy is a 
sacred duty, and far be it from us to weaken l^e obligation. 
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I would now propose to change the subject, and hae a love 
sang to mind us o' oar courtin' days. There's a sang, made 
by a lad you a' ken, about a lassie that attended this school. 
He's a married man now, and bis wife is here present, but 
she needna think shame o' her gudeman or his sang either. 
If Mrs Mann would caU upon Mrs Young, she would favour 
us with the song. Bhe ken's what I mean» 

Mrs Young's Kmg-^ 

LOVE*S TBANSFOltMATiOi^. 

Before I met my laesle dear, 

O Bio a olown was I, 
Kae oharm for me apon the earth, 

Nae beaaty in the sky ; 
The ann bat set me to my wark. 

The moon bat set me free ; 
To wake by dayt and aleep by night. 

Was a' the life for me. 

Bat when I met my laaale dear 

The warld to me was new, 
Bae gowden grew the gloamin' sky, 

The distant hills sae bine ; 
The moon aboon, the earth beneath, 

O, they were fair to see 1 
When oreepin' shadows keepit time, 

The trystin' time to me 1 

Bat a' wad change, my lassie dear. 

The warld wad soon grow aald, 
If oar joint hearts, that made it yoang, 

Shoold grow estranged and caald. 
Oome, sacred Trathl and perfect Faith I 

Oar guardian Angels be ; 
O wha wad live when love was dead, 

And hae twa deaths to dee ? 

(Great applause.) After it ceased there was a hush among 
the ladies for a time. They were carried back in fancy to 
sweet seyenteen. But the pleasing retrospect was presently 
broken up by 

Mrs Miann, who said — I am aware it is scarcely right and 
proper to ask our honoured guest to entertain the company, 
but I hope she will excuse me for asking her for a bit of a 
Bong, as we may never all have an opportunity to hear her 
again. I am aware, too, that she is not so able as she has 
been, but we will hear her though she sing quite low. 
There is a song of her grandson's, which I am sure you 
would all be happy to hear. I would ask her to be so good 
M favour us with * Ailie Swankie.' 

Mrs Macaudle said — ^Ladies, — ^Your hear what my friend, 
Mn Mann, has asked me to do, and you a' ken I'm no very 
fit for 't. However, it may weel become me to do my best 
to please you. I'm sure you'll mak every idlowanco for 
fhe auld wife ; sae I'll tiy and gie you Jamie Macaudle's 
sang, bat weel I wat, it's a daft-like thing. 
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H«r bMit is tnM and ImI ; 
Sb«^ fairw far than oay 

Taat avvr bora a cr aaU — 
Tlul avar bora a evaal, 

Aa4 aha*a a* tba warM to mOt 
▲b4 for boaaia Ailia Swaakia 

I eoald laj aa down and dot. 

Har foot, they ara tha Hghtaak 

nal a^r wora laatliar ahoaOf 
Har anolat ara tha raraat 

That e^ tba aan ahona on— 
Tliat a'ar tha ran ahona on. 

Or OTor tha Boon did aaa. 
And for bonnia Ailie Swankia 

I oonld lay ma down and dot. 

(Great applause.) Kow, leddies, said Mrs Macandle, I may- 
tell yon that I anoe saw Ailie Swankie, when I was a lassie. 
I was auld enough to hae some cnriosifcy to see a woman 
that had been famed for her beauty in town and country, 
and wha was ken'd by the name o' bonnie Ailie mony a 
vear afore I was bom. She was an auld woman when I saw 
ner, but the oomeliest auld woman I ever saw. In spite o' 
hard wark, and e^en auld age, she still keepit some remains 
o' her former beauty. Her hair was white, but her een 
were still bright and dear, and her cheeks like roses. It 
maun be nearly a hundred and fifby years since she was 
bom, and weel on to three score since she died, and yet the 
remembrance o' her beauty is kept up to this day. So 
dinna think lightly o' l>eauty, my dears ; it's no the highest 
gift o' the Maker to the creature, but it wasna gien to 
woman without a wise purpose. The rose and the lily are 
bonnie flowers, but a comely woman is a mair pleasant 
sight to man than a' the flowers that grow. Bat there's a 
beauty mair precious than that which is only skin deep — 
the beauty o' a pure and lovin' heart, shinin' out through a 
pleasant countenance. That's the sweet fragrance o' the 
living rose, and it winna fade wi' the bloom o' youth, but 
bides sweet and bonnie till a green auld age. Blessed is the 
woman sae richly gifted, happy is the man wha gets her for 
a wife, and happy are the bairns wha hae her for a mither, 
though nae poet may mak sangs about her beauty. But I'm 
takin' up your attention o'er lang. (Cries of *No, no.'} 
Weel, you'll allow me to tak a breath after I ask our friena 
Mrs Mann to lay aside her dignity as Chairwoman for s 
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wee, and favour \xn wi' a sang. (Applause.) Now, my 
friendsy there are thochtless mea wna wad laugh at what 1 
was sayin' o' a leal, true lovin' woman, and deny that our 
sex possess such gude qualities. I wad just bid such men 
— wha forget that women were their mithers — think o' such 
a woman as Florence Nightingale, and say if it wasna for 
something better than mere personal beauty that her name 
is a name o' honour and reverence in every land, and a 
crown o' glory to womankind. (Applause.) Mrs Mann 
can gie us a sans; about Miss Nightingale ^at we'll a' be 
delightit to hear. 

Mrs Mann said — I'm fairly in for it, and must do the 
best I can. 

THE NIGUTINGALE OF ENGLAND. 

The Nightingale of England flew 

To cbeer the wounded all forlorn ; 
Bhe heard, as lolled the storm of war, 

A moaninir o'er the waters borne. 
O then she flew on wings of love, 

Left aeas between her and her nest 
To lighten inch a load of pain. 

And soothe the parting Bonis to rest. 

' O, have yon seen that bird of love. 
And have yon heard her voice so tweet T 

* We saw her in yon dreary place 

Where laurels with the cypress meet ; 
Bhe oame to soothe the woes of war, 

The broken waves of life to calm ; 
We heard her voice, to weary hearts 

More precious tiian the healing balm.' 

*How knew you England's bird of love. 
When flrst she songht yon alien skies V 

* O, need was none for tongue to tell, 

So true the grateful heart's surmise. 
Had Howard C' me to life again, 

Who many a year hath 8lnmbere<1 there. 
He would have known his kindred bird. 

Though he had met her unaware.' 

Now she returns on drooping wings. 

To nestle in her native land, 
That well may prize her peerless bird. 

The chief of Mercy's honoured band. 
The Niuhtingale that flew afar. 

To cheer the wounded all forlorn, 
Will be old England's bird of love, 

Will be the theme of bards unborn. 

(Great applause.^ Then silence settled down, even on this 
assembly of ladies, for a time ; and durmg that time, at 
least, every one was a philanthropist. 

Mrs Mann then rose and said — Ladies, — You will now 
have the pleasure of bearing a loyal song sent us for this 
occasion. There is an old proverb that tells us to give a 
certain potentate his due. It is good advice, though rudely 
given, and it is no doubt rudely introduced here ; but are 



there Dot folks bo chorliflh that thej will not give diie toiii- 
mendation, or even bare instice, to a ffood woman and a 
good queen? (Applause.) To stieh churls I would saji 
Search the history of your country and see if you can find 
a better soyereigu, or one so good as Queen Victoria. 
(Applause.) She has never hindered in^proyement, but has 
always be^ ready to giVe efifect to the will of the nation. 
What more would these grumblers nave I A President, as 
the folks have in the United States 1 W^l) let them wait 
till the great majority oecome Kepublieans, and then that 
happy consummation may be attained; .Meanwhile, we 
may all be thankful for the outcome of the long struggles oi 
ages that our history recorcis. And yet the grumblers ask 
if our freedom has been achieTcd. Truly, they prove 
abundantly by their speeches that there is no want of 
freedom for thsit unhily member, the tongue. A woman's 
tongue is nothing to that of a politician whb has but one 
idea, and gives it full vent. (AJ)platiSe;) ^They tell us that 
a Republican (jovemment would relieve ids of a load of 
taxes. We have a little Municipal Republic, under the 
Crown, here in the town of Mitherton. We have our 
hiembers of Council, or Congress, elected by our townsmen; 
The Council elects our Provost, or Prendent. Does this 
freely elected local Oovemlnent fail to tax us 1 We hear a 
great deal about the cost of royiedty. I bblieve it amounts 
to about eightpence of ninepence a-head yearly ; an awful 
amount, truly, to thirsty patriots^ who drink twice or thrice 
as much weekly while discussirg the grievance. (Applause.) 
I un taxed twenty or thirty times as much for this poor 
Bchoolhouse by the President and Congress of Mitherton^ 
(Great applause.) And nearly all that neavy tax has been 
laid on since we gbt what iS (called mtinicipal freedom. 
Choose or change our rulers as we may, aye tlie other penny 
goes on the pound. We say charity should begin at hamci 
surely so should patriotism. Let our KepubHcan friends 
bestir themselves to keep down our local taxes, while they 
are waiting for their grand Republic, and so they will serve 
their apprenticeship as citizens. (Applause.) It seems that 
civilisation and public debt, and high taxation, go all 
together. £very town in the country must have its debt 
as -well as the nation^ and no wonder thoUgh individuals 
follow such a bad example. NoW, does anybody out o' 
bedlam imagine that the Queen has an3^hing to do with all 
that? (Applause.) O^ but some say, she is so rich that 
she could keep a' the royal family independent o' the nation. 
Well, she shows a good example, at iJl events, by keeping 
out o' debt. Would they rather see, as has been seen, a 
prince's carriage arrested on the streets of London, and 
Parliament called on to pay the debts of the owner, over 
and above his income ? There are surely few faults to be 
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mnd in a Bovereign when the greatest is, that she lives 
^ihin her income and saVeS money. Bat they cry out 
against princes liyin' in laxury and idleness at the public 
expense. Well, the Inxuiy might be curtailed nae doubt ; 
as for idleness, the Jealousy o' &e nation is a great bar to 
keep them out o' office, and it seems queer to bar fouk out^ 
and then blame them for no comin' in. Still they insist 
that at all events the Queen should provide dowries for her 
daughters. Moil^ likely, by virtue o' the contract atween 
the nation and the House o' Brunswick, she considers herself 
in nowise bound to do so. The length and breadth o' thd 
matter seems to be thi»^We invited that house to rule over 
us ; when we withdraw our allegiance from it, we are bound 
to leave it in as good a position as we found it. Unless we 
are prepared to repudiate all our national engagements-^ 
which course even Brother Jonathan would not sanction,-^ 
we must keep our royal family in accordahce with the 
dignity of the nation, otherwise we must allow the honour 
of Great Britain to become a l^rword among the nation;!. 
Ladies, I need not apologise for touching on political 
matters in this way, for our sovereign is a woman like 
ourselves, and we are all proud of her. At the same time^ 
she is an example to rulers, to the wives and daughters of 
the high and Wealthy, and to every Irotnan in her dominions. 
We cannot well imitate gentlemen in loyal toasts, but we 
ean hear with pleasure a loyal song. One has been sent us 
by a friend for this occasion. It seems to have been intended 
for two voices, but our friend Mrs Seott will manage to sing 
it in solo. I have great pleasure in calling upon Mrs Scott 
for the song. 

Mrs Soott sings — 

O, WHO WOULD BE A QUEEN f 

* O, who would be a Qaeen, 

And hare a crown of care, 
With all the camber of the State 

That she is bound to bear? 
So lofty is the height 

Where she mast sit alone ; 
There*e bat the cope of heaven abots 

Her station in a throne. 

O, who would be a Qaeen V 

' Who would not be a Queen 

With all her care, to be 
The mildcbt ruler on the earth 

That treason lives to see ? 
With honours meekly borne. 

And blessings humbly woui 
With sympathy and love between 

The people and the throne. 

Who would not be a Queen ?' 

' O, who would be a Qaeen, 

To be in palace pent, 
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BM«t ty iD«n*t nntparlng eyoit 

Oq mde •apial b«nt ? 
Whose home ia all abroad. 

Whose Btste is not her own ; 
There's freedom in the life benaatht 

Bnt little in a throne. 

O, who wonld be a Qaeenf* 

'Who would not be a Queen, 

To ioflnence the sffe. 
▲od in the annals of the ialei 

To fill the fairest page ; 
And bhew to womankind 

The worth of doty done, 
▲t once the beauty of a life 

And glory of a throne. 

Who would not be a Queen T 

(Great oheeriog, and waving of handkerchiefB. Loud 
hurrahs from young Mitherton without.) 

Mrs YouDg then said — ^Ladies, — Let us now have some- 
thing lively, i£ you please. Some poet says, — 

* A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men,' 

and why should it not be relished by us foolish women 7 
I would then propose that Mrs Mann should call again 
on our friend Mrs Carline, who, I think, has something yet 
to give us from Mr David Doggerel. If he has been a Httle 
satirical on the sex, he has made amends in some of his last 
sangs, and it's as good for him. David doei^ia want sense, 
— ^he kens it's no canny to mak enemies o' the women. 

Mrs Carline sings — 

WOMANKIND. 

If it werena for womankind, what wad we do f 
We wad eat raw meat, we wad snp canid broo, 

We wad wear dirty duds, and gang raggit too. 
If the women were out o' the warld. 

If it werena for womankind, where would we gang 
When the night sets in sae dreary and lang? 
, There would soon be an end o' our crack and onr Bsngt 
If the women were out o' the warld. 

If it werena for womankind, how wad we fare 
When our health was gane, and onr sickness fair f 

We would soon ken the worth o* their tender care« 
If the women were out o' the warld. 

If it werena for womankind, what wad we be? 

We wad hae nae hame fu' o' youthf n' glee ; 
The race wad gae dune, we might lie down and dee« 

If the wumen were out o' the warld. 

(Great applause.) 

Mrs Mann said — I think our Laureate has, like his betters, 
been giving directions about the order in which bis songs 
should be sung, reserving the favourite lilts to the last. 
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Welly I suppose we may go on witb the dessert. Then is a 
tit-bit in which the poor bachelor gets a slap, and I think 
Mrs Doggerel will favour us with her gudeman's song. - 

ICrs Doggerel sings — 

MISTBESS HAOAUDLB. 

May the tonow and dole 
' Tak the baeheUr fule-^ 
▲'the baet o* his daya he will dawdls, 

And Byne hell grow aald. 

In a garret sae canld, 
And never ken Miatreai Maeandto* 

Now the ngefn' aademan. 

When the hoar is at ban'. 
Cries * ride withoot bridle or saddlt.* 

Jock wallops the yand, 

ADd gallops like mad 
To call upon Mistress MaeandU. 

Bat he leads a dull life 

Wi' a canty young wile 
Wha needs nae sic thing as a ontdles 

Tbongh she were a saint. 

She'll no be centent 
Till he call upon Mistreaa Maoandlc* 

(Laughter and applause.) 

CHAPTER THIRD; 

MBS. MAOPHUK PUTS HEB FOOT IK IT, AND 80 DO I. 
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* I THINK, Ladies/ said Mrs Macphun, ^ thaf s the mliifr ^ 
sensible sang that's been sung the night. I would hae a 
heayy tax Isid on a' the bachelors. I wad hae a law nmde 
that nane but married fouk should be allowed to leave the 
country for America, or ony ither place. I wad allow nae 
single men to gae awa, as lang's there's sae mony single 
women here that canna get a livin'. See the men gettin' 
a' the best-paid wark ; and, ezcepb at the mills, there's 
▼ery little a woman can get to do that she can mak a livin* 
at. I verily believe thi^t mony poor elderly womei^ get nae^ 
mair to eat than twa or three taties and a thin slice o' breacL 
wi' a drap o' thin tea water, frae day to day ; and whiles I 
doubt if they get even that. I wadna hae women starvinf 
that way as lang as there's unmarried men in the country. 
IVs their duty to tak wives and bring up families. What 
else were they sent into tiie warld fori When eveiy 
woman has a vote for a member o' Parliament, see if wa 
dinna get laws made to gar the men do their duty. (Cries 
of * Nonsense^ nonsense,' * You're gaen ower far.') JN0| ifs 
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Bia nonsense; Fm nae gann a bit ower far. Fm only 
^Makin' my mind— and what for no ? If s easy for some o* 
yon to cry * NcmaenscL* but wait till yon hae, like me, half- 
a-doaen grown-np dochters hingin' on yonr hands— (laughter) 
-—and you^ tak anitl^er view o' the matter. If the men 
winna support the won|en, let them open np their trades 
to them, that they may keep themsel's. I see naething 
to hinder them fcae being tailors, shoemakers, printers, 
and even doctors. (Laoghter.) When women can mak 
half-a-crown or three shMngs a-day at trades, iJie men 
may gae to America as fast as they like. Nae donbt it's 
natnial that a woman should like to hae a gudeman, and i^ 
iiame, and a family o' her i^d, but some that have a' that 
hae driven their hogs to a poor maritet. I wad hae laws 
to punish the drnnk^i brutes that spend their wages in the 
pnblic-housa, and starve tiieiv wives and families. I wad 
nae a law atde to hae a public workhouse to keep them in, 
at hard labour, and to hae their w^ges sent to their wives, 
^Jid what for no | (Some hissing.) What are you hissing 
at I Is there no muckle need o' something o^ the kind 1 
Nae farrer sane than last week I gaed to see a wife that the 
inaist o' ye^en. She was sittin', poor thing, wi' twa bairns 
hingin' on her claes, and the youngest on her knee, no a 
month auld. llie aulder anee were greetin' for a piece, 
and the youngest for the breist. There was nae br^&d to 
gi'e tiiem, and but little npurishment hi^l the mither for 

the infant, and (Ories of * Nane o' that here'^ir-* Put her 

ouf-r* Qut wi' her*-:-^ Out, out, out.') I winn^ be put put. 
Have I no i>aid my way ? You are just takin' the part o' 
thi^t woman's drudcen man, and tumin' against your own 
Ma» (Cries of * Nae scandal here' — ' Hand your lang tongu^ 
ffj^ lT ae Yulgarity here* — * Out wi' her' — ' Out, out, out'— - 
great excitement — * Order, order, order* — ' Order, order^ 
order,' from the chair — every one on their feet, ereiy one'$ 
tongue going-^oonfusion of BabeL) 
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It may be believed that by this time I was tired enough of 
my uneasy position. While trying to shift my posture, 
unheard amid the hubub, and tickled with laughter, my 
foot slipped off the joist with a yengeance, and went down, 
prash throuffh lath and plaster, showering the debris on the 
acitated ladies below. And now there arose a screaming 
like ilie clamour of ten thousand gulls at the Bed H^. I 
made hasty efforts to pull up n^y 1^ that was dangling 
beneath the ceiling, and at lengtii tore it up in desperation, 
at the expense of trousem and skiii, leaidng my shoe behind, 
vrhi?>h went down to be a witness against me. My lamp 
wan npnet, but I ^aw the skjrlighti and crept towardMC 
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dsew myneU up, and got on the roof, then down^I don't 
know how — and measured my length in the adjoining 
ffarden^ with my note-bopk grasped in my hand. I «ot 
home in the dark nnperceiyed, but how I passed that 
eventfol night I leave yon, sympattiiiing reader, to imagine. 
X have exploded m^ notes, as you see tnem, but have ^ set 
down nanpht in n^diee.' TJiey may as well be published aa 
not ; it will add nothing to the epornuty of mf offence. I 
am known all oyer the town as the hateful spy, for my 
lost shoe was identified by the cobbler who patched it 
lately, if aj his awi be thrust through his babbling tongue ! 
Indignant wives are pointing to my window, girls are 
gign^ling on the pavement, and lads laugh loudly as they 
pass. The town of Mitherton has become too hot to hold 
me. I mnst be off, and that under cloud of night, but my 
lugsage will be light, and I can be my own porter. I hope 
vThe i|cro68 the Atlantic before mf report «l the grazed 
soiree M>pearB in print, but if any friend would send me the 
paper, I would most likely get it, if addressed to the care of 
my respectable relativoi Hugh K. Walker, 999 Nickerbqc^f ^ 



WILLIE WYNE. 

Gae bring to me my green-wood guise. 
And bring my buckskin shoon, 

And 1*11 awa* to my true luve, 
Bv the wan licht o* the mune. 

• Now busk ye, Marie, busk ye, luve— 

Gin luve o' mine ye be — 
And we'll awa' to Lochtoun Tryst, 
Bjr^e loans o' Netherlea.' 

' I wad be fain to gae wi' you. 

Oh, Willie ! weel ye ken. 
But wha wad say to me, the mom, 

Ye're welcome hame again ? 
Oh ! wha wad say a silken snood 

Was meet for me to wear. 
Gin it was tauld my Willie Wyne 

Was Wyne o* Wynetoun's heir V 

* There's nane will ken, there nane will trow, 

Sae busk ye, gin ye may ; 
I'll see my true luve hame again 

Before the dawn o' day : 
Now ilka maiden meets her joe. 

The mune is shinin' clear. 
And ilka bird is wi' its mate — 

What hath my luve to fear f 

^ I fear the scaith, I fear the scorn. 

That simple maid may dree, 
Wha gies her wealth o' luve to ane 

Aboon her ain degree : 
I fear the kisses o' your lips. 

The glances o' your een ; 
I fear the heart that's in my breist,— 

liuve, rede ye what I mean f 
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* I rede, ye mean that catdd munesheen 

Wad melt the wreaths o' snaw, 
Before that luve wad warm your breist, 

Your frozen heart to thaw. 
JVe tasted o* the dear delyte. 

And I mann dree the pain : 
Ye gave to me your faith and trotbi 

To tak' them back again.' 

^ Oh, Willie, Willie ! weel ye ken 

Ye cam' a guiser loon ; 
Ye tauld me ye was ranger lad 

In the bonnie woods o' Scoone. 
I gave my hand, I gave my heart-^ 

And wnat could maiden mair?-^ 
J. gave them. to my ranger lad, 

^ut no to Wynetoui^'s heir.' 

f Now list ye, Marie, list ye, luve, 

Qin ye be leal and true, 
I surely may be Wynetoun's heir, 

And Willie Wyn^ to you ; 
And ye sail hae a pleasant bower, 

And wear the silk sae fine ; 
Ye'll be the licht o' life to me. 

The ae true luve o' mine.* 

^Fause luve, my fotber's locks are grey, 

My mither's cheeks are pale ; 
Gin I wad leave them shame and wae. 

Oh ! could I hope for weal ? 
}ILy heart wad beat in sair unrest 

Beneath the silk attire, 
As captive bird, in lady's bower, 

That beats the gilded wire.' 

f Ye needna fear, my bonnie lass, 

I'll tak ye ower the sea ; 
^d ye sail drink the ruddy wine 

Jn France and Germanie ; 

E 
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When auld Sir Hugh is dead and gane. 
Well soon com^ hame i^^n, 

And syne ye'U he my lady^ave, 
Wr 8er4i' n^ds and hen: ' 

* I wadna be yonr pan^^QnTi^ 

Tho\igh je migl^t wear tli^e cipown ; 
I wadna hing my head wi' shame 

At e'en when we lay down ; 
I wadna loathe the licht o' day. 

And flee my kit^ i^cl kin^^ 
For a' the eowd the w§rld could gi'e 

To gil4 the dian^e m^ oin*' 

' Now Gnd^ fprfond I tempt ye mair^ 

Bicht noUe lUY^ Q* n^ine ; 
My anld gndesire i$ dea4 and gane ; 

The lands are mine and thine : 
ICow I'm the lord o' Wynetoun towen^ 

Tell be my ladye &ir ; 
And ye'^ ei'e me a brave young son^ 

Aa4 ^e'u be Wynetoun 8 ^eir/ 



THE LUCKY MAN. 



CHAPTBR FI^T. 

^Tbois's nae lack aboat the hoiise' nor ax}3rwi|ere else 
now-a-days. Anld Luck departea^ this world with the 
qpinniiig-wheel. wliloh oosolete machine even royal patron« 
ajf{e, alack ! will fiiil to resio^e ns. Old Dame Fortune is 
itill aliTOy howevevy and, strange to say, V^mB to be renew« 
ing her age. Thoi4rh now— I beg her pardon— rifell strickieii 
In yearly she ctfli read without spectacles the hearts of 
her Totaiiesy and knows fall well if they devote their whole 
eneigiea to her, and her only. She has now abandoned 
that indiaoriminating haphanird way of djstribating her 
favonrs^ of which her disappointed followers have so oftln 
pomi^ained ; and a^ she hpM reobv^*ed her sight — ^that is to 
Bay tf she had ever lost it— she bevrowsthe soides of her 
blinking friend' BIxb ^asticei a|id Veuehs 0)it to i^U im- 
partially their meed aooordinff to their deservings. * Bvery 
one shoald be the architect of his own fortune' is the axiom 
ci the Me. Don't give him a lift, as that woidd only 
hamper hin^ . Oommcm sense told as long before phrenology 
was heard of that every mason ooald not be a Christop)ier 
Wren ; but the Peier Parleys of our dajjr point to St Paul's 
Cathedraly and say to every one that wields the trowd, go 
tiioa and do likjowise^ or b^ a biirxbwman all youf days,' and 
'don't blame Fortune. 

I remember reading a gpo^ yrhile ago, in a popular journal, 
an artiole in which the writer ijoieant to inculcate the doctrine 
that merit neoefsmly commands suocessy and of course the 
inevitable deduction that success is the criterion of meiit. 
He tells his insaders tiblat when a boy he was skating on a 
loch ; that the ice g^ve way, and he was preoipitatHl ii^to 
the water; and tiiat while his gentle schoolfellows were 
impotently yelping at safe distance, a poor boy, ^f hoi^ ha 
and they had incessantly persecuted, came running to the 
cescuey and without a q^cmienf s hesitation, forgetting all 
former unkindness, leu^t into the water 'ana saved the life 
pi his persecutor at toe risk of his own. The writer goes 
on to say that he had lost all trace of his benefactor, and 
expresses his regret that he never had an oppprtoQity of 
proving his' grateful remembrance by aifording him sub- 
stantial assistance in after life, but consoles hiiiuelf hj l^e 
refleotkir that a youth of such a noble nature moat hcn 
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long a^ secured to bimBelf a respeoUble potitiaii in soeiely. 
Ergo, every man irho fails to raise himself above mantiiat 
labour is a mean-si)irited fellow'-p-of a base nature, possess- 
ing no noble qualities. 

This cheering doctrine is daily dinned into our ears more 
or less plainly ; and nothing can be clearer than this con- 
clusion, tjuit when such teaching takes effect and tnunsfoma 
us all into meu of nob)e uature, there will be no poor 
fellows left mean enough to rake our gutters and empty our 
ashpits. But as most rules are allowed to have exceptions, 
perhaps there may be some in this case. Our old proverbs 
appear to contradict one another sometimes ; but the dis^ 
crepaAcy will disiyppear when we consider that one ma^ 
stand for the rule and another for tbe exception. There is 
one — I think of the latter sort — ^that savs, ' An inch o' guid 
luck 's worth an ell o' forecast.' This spould have been the 
motto for Sandy Scott's escutc])eon ; t^t all events, in Ida 
time l^e went under the cognomen of ' The Lucky Man.' 

Deacon Scott was a small manufacturer in the town ol 
PlodwelL He prepared his own yam, warped his own webs, 
and with such a modicum of trade brought up a numerous 
family, as did many in those days, and gave them, the 
bo^s at least, rather a superior education. Sandy was the 
youngest of the famihr but one, and if be had not so mudi 
schooling as l^is elder brotl^er it was his own fault. Bobert, 
the eldest, liter serving his term of apprenticeship in a 
merchant's counting-room, got, through his master's in-i 
^uence, a situation in a mercantile l^ouse in IiQndon. He 
afterwards was sent out to India by his employers with, I 
believe, some share in the business. There were twenty 
years between the ages of these two brothers — all the rest 
were girls — and thirty between H^e first i^nd last of the 
family. I well remember the birth of Es^er Scott, for it 
was the talk of all Plodwell. Her mother was said to be 
over Afty yeani of age at the time, and had rested ten years 
from her maternal labours, whe^ to the astonishment of the 
gossips far and near, she presented the deacon with another 
baby-rthe last of tl^e Scotts. The daaoon accepted the 
coDgntfeulations of the jokers with ffreat glee, remarking, 
ttat if it tiad been a laddie, lie wouVd \^y^ called it Bei^- 
jamin. 

Sandy was a clever boy, but for carelessneiis and misohie! 
he was notorious. He was an incorrigible truant ; the taws 
made no iuipression on him, so that at last the teacher--- 
anxious to remove such a bad example from the academic 
grove-:«-cellar 1 mean — candidly told \\a father that he was 
doing no good at sobool. 

* Well,' said the deacon, 'I'll set the young rascal tp 
yrark, and we'll see if that will tame him.' 
;- f^Q SandjT was put to the loom. Fo^ i^m^ timM^ W^nt 
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irdQ wiik ilie yo^ijg wabster ; the recklesS) idle schoolboy 
teeiodd suddenly transformed into A dou<to, steady^ Indus- 
trious lad — the, ne^er-do-weel was become a pattern to 
all the 'prentice loons in Plod well. Folks were somewhat 
dabious about this wonderful amendment, though they 
might say little about it. 

On a neighbour congratulating the old man one day on 
hifl son's exemplary conduct — 

* Ha, ha 2' quoth the deacon ; ' brag o' the winter on the 
rood day. The young Weavers are marvels o' industry for 
the first month or So ; but wait a wee — ^if it continue lang 
111 be agreeably deceivedw' 

The old man was not deceived, for before long the mono- 
tonoas whiz of the shuttle became horrible discord in the 
ears of Saunders ; and then he might be seen anywhere but 
on his loom. 

It dianoed about this time that a well-known packman 
set up his eiiwand of rest in the town of PlodwelL He 
took a shop, got a big window in't — big for those days — 
and made a grand display of woollen drapery therein, and 
had a gilded sheep stuck up above the door ; the like was 
Qerer seen in the town before. It was quite impossible for 
the women folks to pass Andrew Bell's grand shop without 
■topping to look in at the big window ; and as for the lH>ys, 
fhey seemed to form a body-guard at the door. As the ex- 
packman-^now shopkeeper — ^was arranging his goods, his 
cje chanced to light on our friend Stmdy, who was con- 
spicuous among his attendants in the doorway. 

' Here, yooii^gster, lend me a hand, as you seem to have 
nothing else to do.' 

A dozen volunteers proffeied their services at once, but 
Sandy only was accepted. 

* Ton seem to be a smart chap,' said Mr Bell. * What's 
your name V 

* Sandy Scott,' replied our wabster. 

* Are you a son of Deacon Scott's V 
' Tes,' auoth Sandy. 

* Oh, I know your father. Are you not at the School V 
'No ; my father took me from the school and put m#to 

the loom.' 

* Indeed ; but why are you not at your work this fore- 
noon V 

* I dinna like it,' he replied demurely. 

' I don't wonder at it, Sandy ; it is rather a wearifu' job, 
but you should keep at it till you get a better.' 

' fi I was to keep at it I wad ne^er get awa' frae it.' 

' You 're an auld-fashioned loon,' said the shopkeeper, 
laughing. ' Wad you like to be a merchant V 

' Wmk I not V exclaimed our friend, delighted witk' the 
idea. 

£!3 
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'Well,' said Mr Bell, '111 speak to voor father aBoni 
the matter ; with a little bnuhing ap I think yon may do; 
I want a boy, but one that will not leay^ his work — mind 
me.' 

'Nae fear o^^hat,/ exclaimed Sandy; 'I'm tee glad to 
get quit o' the loom.' 

'140 donbt^' said Mr Bell; 'but, by the way, what sort 
of scholar are yoa 7 

*rye been through book-keeping, doable and single^ 
entiy/ he exclaimed triumphantly. 

' f>id jroa go through double-entry first T 

' Na, sir, you're snrely joking now,' said Sandy, slyly. 

' Well,' said his friend, ' we'U see.^ 

The embryo atierehalit appeared at dinner time with u 
look of immense importance, and calling bis teother aside» 
told her that he was in a fair way to b^me a gentleman,- 
and that nothin|i( was wanting but the paternal oonsent, and 
she must gife his father no peace till he agreed to let him 
go to Mr Bell, add learn to be a merchant. The ngae knew 
what he was about ; if he had his father's oonsent — ^whlch 
he knew could be best obtained through his mother's in* 
fiuence — he counted on her's as a matter of course. 

' Weel,' said the deacon — when the draper called and 
spoke to him on the matter — 'in troth I'm at a loss what 
to do with that laddie ; he was doin' little fl(ood at the school^ 
and he is doin' as little at wark. I had some thoughts of 
sending him back to sdiooi, now when he has got tired of 
Ireaving, but I fear — ' 

* O, he wouldn't like to go back now,' said the draper. 
* I'll tell you how we^ll do. If Mr Whackem would giye 
him a lesson of an eyenin^ I.wotQd let him away in time. 

'Very good of you,' said the deacon, 'and I daresay af6e]^ 
all it's the best plan. I am sure the dominie will put him- 
sel' to that trouble to oblige me ; and Sandy must be made 
sensible that attention to the eyeniug lessons is an indis* 
pensable condition of the engagement.' 

He was called into the room, and gladly agreed to the 
aforesaid condition ; so it was settled^ Sanay was iio lonigex' 
a weayer. 

A great change came oyer the lad. He attended at the 
schoolmaster's regularly in the eyenings, and was as re- 
markable for attention as he was formerly the reyerse* 
The good man was somewhat prejudiced against him at 
first, but his coldness soon melted before the new-bom 
ardour of his pupil, so^he took pleasure in pushing him 
forward, as one always does with a willing learner. 

Time sped on, and Sandy did not relapse into indolence, 
to the great joy of his father the deacon, and to the great 
mortification of the false proj^ets of FlodwelL 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

* I to fMgn Undf mnit hli^ 
Pmnto' fteiaiM'B ittddety !»»'• 



Jliimft 



Axi^SBW Bs£L had been three yean in the town, and 
Sandy bad become an eipert abopmanj when the former called 
on Deaocm Scott one day and told bun that be bad taken a 
abop in Langton. He said that he wai making a liTini; in 
PkidwelL bi^ little more, and that be oonld do double the 
boaineM in Tiaiigton. He pcopoBed that Sandy should go 
with bim and lodge with mm, and promised to have an 
eve imon bia aa if be were bis own son. With a good deal 
€« lelnctano^ eq^eoially on the mother's side, it was at 
lei^tb agreed on ; so onr two woollen drapers, with bag 
and bagg^B^— not forgettix^ the golden sbe^H-removed to 
LaagtOBi or, aa onr 1^ minister would have phrased it^ 
to a gveitor 8|iJbeve of nsefolness. Alack! it scarcely turned 
4mt so in Ae long ran. There were no farewell suppers 
given in the Flodwell Arms in those days, with presentation 
annff-bozes or walking-stioks to departing friends, accom- 
panied by honeyed speeches, at once prospective and retro- 
spectiTC^ and flavoured with thvme ind rue, to make the 
toan ru down the noses of all who heard or read them. 
No, no ; a glass of toddy on the eve of departure, and a 
abake of the band by the side of the stage ooach^was the 
anm of leave4aking in those unfeeling days. Yet fifty 
mika waa a lonff journey then ; it is now but a trip before 
break&st WdLthe town dkl feel rather dull after they 
lelt^ for Andrew Bdl was well liked, and Sandy Scott was 
A g«ieral favourite. But time soon fills up the void which 
haa been made, or reconciles us to these things. Even 
parents become reconciled to the necessity ofparting with 
their children when they are m>wn up. Three of the 
deacon's daughters were marri^ and settled at a distance, 
«nd only Hunaret and little Esther remained at home ; 
the eldest son bad been away for many years, and yet for 
«U that Mm Scott went about her housenold duties as cheery 
as ev^. 

Sandy visited his friends in Plodwell now and then, and 
astomshed the lasses with his fashionable finery. He said 
ibat Bell was doing a grand business in Langton, and hinted 
something about becomiug a partner. Perhaps it was as 
well that the partnership was put off. It came out after a 
time that Andrew Bell became Mr Bell entirely in Langton, 
with lus fashionable shop and stylish living; and even 
fiandy, bis shopman, became Mr Scott. And now it seemed 
£4 
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afl if old affections were getting cooled dcfwn in tliis pi^o^ 
perous gale, for letters came less frequently from Simdy, 
and for a long while there were none for the deacon, who 
shook his head, while the mother surmised that her laddie 
wasna weel. At last came a letter with a yengeance— the 
grand get-up was down — a regular smash! BeU had 
absconded, and Sandy was appointed to sell off the stock 
for behoof of the creditors. It afterwards appeared that 
he had acquitted himself of this charge so entirely to their 
satiBfaction that they extended their credit to him, and he 
continued in the shop on his own account. Her» was a 
fortunate start for a ^oung man of twenty-one. 

Now, the way this came about ought to have been a 
warning ever before his eyes ; but he had learned with his 
late master habits of extrayaganoe, which, though now 
checked for a time, re^i^ained their ascendency, and before 
two years were over he literally followed the example of 
Andrew Bell, leaving his crediton— who had so befriended 
him — in the lurch. 

If I was writing a purely fictitious story, I might haye 
an immaculate hero, like the paragons that haye surfeited 
discerning readers from the adyent of Sir Charles Grandison 
down to our own day; but I am sketching the life of a real 
man, who was guilty of great misoondact, for which he 
afterwards made all the atonement in his power. ' There 
is a tide in the affairs of men which, taken at the flood, 
leads on to fortune.' Ordinary mortals may thank their 
stars if this tide flows for them but once in their lives, and 
they able and ready to take it at the flood ; but Sandy was 
favoured with fortunate tides several times in the course 
«f his life, and at none of those times was he backward to 
take the advantage, so that after he left the 'four 
stoops o' misery' — an old name for the loom — he never 
yoya(<ed long in the shallows, where the wnready most 
paddle all their lives. Tet he failed to take the greatost 
flood of all, that would have led him on to fortune indeed, 
for, though personally ready to embark, he bad left behind 
at Lsmgton certain dishonoured papers, the malign influence 
of which reached him across the ocean. The sins even of 
a lucky man find him oat. 

Sanay was meantime on the ocean-stream, which in due 
time bore him to CSalcutta, where he calculated upon finding 
a friend in his brother, whom he could not remember to 
have seen, unless he could mind of being rocked in his 
cradle at Plodwell. He had a shrewd gness, however, from 
the many tokens which arrived there from tiie East, accom- 

ganied by loving letters, that the East Indian had a leal 
eart to the amd town in Scotland, and to the kindred 
hearts he had left there. And so it proved. Bobert re- 
ceived him more like a father meeting a long absent son 
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tihan as a brother meeting a brother whom he had not seen 
since he left him a child. He looked long and earnestly in 
his face, and old home-feelinga brought the tears into his 
eyes as he said — 

* Sandy, you have the fair hair and the blue eyes of our 
mother. How is she, poor body, and our father and 
sisters?' 

* All welly' said Sandy, ^ but I did not see them before I 
Bailed.' 

' Not see them !' exclaimed Robert. 

And here our firieud had to give an account of his late 
proceedings. Thoagh he told the truth, which he knew 
could not be long hid, it is likely that he told it with some 
reservation or with much extenuation. It could scarcely 
be expected that the erring ^oung man, who hoped to find 
in his brother a friend to assist him, should of his own free 
will lower himself down to zero in the estimation of that 
fraternal friend, who was an honourable merchant — one 
most likely to be a severe judge in such' a case. Sandy 
afterwards told that his brother reproved him, but p;ently. 

' I am both glad and sorry to see you here,' he said. 
'Ton have committed a fault that the commercial world 
will not soon forget, and will hardly forgive. You should 
not have run away. Why did you not consult our father, 

when Pardon me, I wish pot to reproach you. The 

evil is done. Let your future life be one great endeavour 
to obliterate the remembrance of this ; and now let us drop 
the subject. Tell me about the folks at home.' 

Long and late sat the brothers talking of father, mother, 
and sisters, and everything connected with home. All old 
friends were remembered and inquired about. Trivial 
thmgs were-~contrary to physical laws ^magnified into 
objects of importance by distance of time and space. 
Bobert was a^in sitting by his mother's * clean hearthstane,' 
or walking in the * humble garden with its bush of 
Bonthemwood.' 

Such reminiscences make but an oasis in the desert — 
rather, alas, the tantalising mirage, which whether stretch- 
ing away into the past or future matters little. We must 
resome our march in the present over the arid sands. 

^ Robert employed his brother in his own office, and kept 
him in his own house-^he kept house, though a bachelor ; 
but it would appear that for a long time he forbore to 
cumber him with much responsibility. He had the interests 
of others committed to his care, and though his affection 
was strong, yet duty with him was paramount. Now, 
however, Sieindy, hitherto so careless, had become thought- 
ful ; his innate propensity to enjoy the present and ignore 
the ftiture seemed entirely sabdued. He had ample oppor- 

E5 
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wtinclcir: and before this ooold be satiflfactorily aeeom- 
liliahed, he was too far gone to undertake the fatigne of the 
voyu^ He hoped that his brother— who had ably and 
laitfafally managed the business during his iUness—iJiould 
mooeed nim as managing partner in India ; bnt here they 
were— one of iliem at least — disappointed. The cautions 
London merchants had doubtless been inquiring about 
antecedents — as the phrase now is — and the result showed 
that Suidy's capapade at Langton was not entirely 
foigotten, verifying the words of Kobert at their meetiug, 
that he had been guilty of miscondnct that the commercial 
world would be f£)w to forget or forgive. Sandy lost this 
flood«4ide tiliat would assuredly have led on to fortune, for 
his cndentials were not fordicoming, so that he could not 
embark. Fortune had not yet, nowever, deserted her 
fiivourite. To do him justice, I believe this disappoint- 
ment and oonseauent humiliation were all foigotten in his 
grief as he stood by the deathbed of that loving brother ; 
and when ail was over — when he closed the eyes that had 
never looked on him unkindly, who can doubt that 
ambition was then as dead within him ? After he had laid 
the wasted form in the alien dust of that far country, his 
heart turned homeward with an impatient longing he had 
never felt before. 



CHAPTER THIRD. 

It*B h!im«, hame, hame fain wad I be— 
Fain wad I be heme ta my ain oonntxle; 

Hb knows nothing of home sickness who has never been 
far away, but he may imagine the intense longing that 
takM possession of the mind which retains unimpaired its 
strong home-feelings and remembrances, and he may con- 
ceive that in such a mind the yearning becomes stronger as 
the hope of return fades and dies. Robert Gilfillan's 
beautiful song, * Oh, why left I my hame V cast in a 
popular mould and set to appropriate music, has thrown 
into the shade its unacknowledged prototype, the genuine 
bidlad of Allan Cunningham, which conveys the same 
feelings in more impassioned language — 

* The enn eomei back to sommer. 

And the bloieom to tbe tree. 
Bat I win back— O ! neyer. 

To my ain oonntrie.' 

I do not mean to imply that our mercantile friend Sandy 
was so deeply imbued with the poetry of home, but that he 
was more fortunate than his brother, or the Jacobite hero 
of song— his foot was again on his native soil. But anxious 
S6 
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as he was to see his father and mother and his sisters, he 
was still more anxious to wipe away his reproadiy that he 
might stand heneath the old roof -tree a free and hononrahle 
man. Certain legal forms had to be gone through in Lon- 
don, and as soon as his business was settled he took the 
maU coaoh for Scotland, and arrived in Lanffton seven 
years after he had left it in such a discieditabTe manner, 
lie was glad it was dark when the coach drove up to the 
well-remembered inn. After supper he asked to see the 
landlord, who did not recognise him. 

' Don't you know me, Mr Brown f he asked. 

' Indeed, sir, can't say I have the pleasure, and 3^ ^ 

* Tou think von should know me. Don't you remember 
of a young wopkeeper taking French leave of Langtoa 
some seven years ago V 

< What ! Mr Scott— is it possible -frcMu India ? Glad 
to see you. Always suspected yo«a were victimised bgr 
certain parties^' 

'Tou were not far wrong, but I was none the less to 
blame. Though young, I was not blind, but went head* 
long to ruin with my eyes open ; and then, like a coward, 
fled from the responsibilities that I had not the courage to 
face.' 

* You are too severe on yourself.' 

* Not a bit. The truth must out, and my responsibilitiMi 
must be faced now. Better late than never. I have never 
ceased to regret the past, and my mind will be easier when 
I have made all the atonement in my power. Is Mr 
I^dsay, the writer, still alive V 

O yes, sir, still alive — still in the old chambers.' 
' Well, I will see him to-morrow, and make arrange- 
ments for settling with my creditors. Meantime, I should 
not like to be known in the town till — ^ 

* Ah, I understand. Quite right, sir. Tou may depend 
upon my discretion.' 

' When I have empowered Mr Lyndsay to meet all just 
claims against me, I shall start for Edinburgh, where I 
have left my servant, a coloured man, who would have 
attracted attention here, which, in the meantime, I wish to 
avoid.' 

*• Excuse me, sir,' said the landlord ; * 1 thought you 
would have gone north.' 

'Not at present, Mr Brown — ^not till this business is 
settled, much as I wish to go. And now you will take a 
glass of wine with me and teU me all about old frienda» 
Is Harry Smith still in Langton T 

' O no, sir ; he sailed for America. Don't know what 
he's doing there.' 

' AndJack Maxwell V 

* Is in England. Captain Jones-^you mind of Jones of 
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the 'Bnby' ? — saw him lately in Liverpool — gave him some 
aasistanoe — said he had no heels on his boots.' 

* Ah ! and Liaton, the accountant 1' 

* Dead, Mr Scott ; died in Glasgow — ^buried in a pauper's 
coflSn with an old brown mortcloth.' 

* O dear ! my poor old companions. I'll ask no more. 
I am only more fortunate — ^not more deserving. Tet, ono 
other question. The Blairs— what of them 1 

* Old Mr Blair has retired from business. His son is in 
the com trade. Miss Blair is still unmarried, and mistress 
of her father's house. By the way, wasn't she a sweetheart 
of yotus before you went away ? 

* She was a fine girl, Ellen,' he replied, ^ and I had a 
great regard for her ; but she was very young then — ^not 
eighteen. Pm glad that in my folly I <ud not urge her 
into any engagement which she, poor girl, might have been 
Borry either to keep or to break.' 

* She is a handsome girl still, Mr Scott, and as gude as 
she's bonnie. I have heard my wife say that she has had 
acme good offers, all of which she has declined, and — my 
wise woman insinuates—on account of a certain old flame 
that has been kept alive by correspondence.' 

* Not for these five years past. I wrote her under cover 
to her aunt, but somehow one of my letters came into the 
hiilds of Mr Blair, who then wrote me a very insulting 
note, and the correspondence ended.' 

*I see,' said Mr Brown, 'how it had occurred. The 
aunt died some five years ago, and your letter fell into the 
hands of Mr Blair. He was one of her executors.' 

* That then explains all. But I never blamed Ellen, nor 
bound her by any promise ; for, till I had redeemea my 
character, and could provide for a comfortable home, I 
could not seriously think of marriage. I could not have 
accomplished all that for some years yet, had not my late 
brother left me the means.' 

' Your brother is dead then V 

* Yes, Mr Brown, my brother— my second father I may 
call him— died nearly a year ago. He would fain have 
come home when it was too late. Be became convinced 
that it was so, and resigned himself to his fate. I am here 
by. his last request, which he knew to be my most earnest 
desire.' 

' And do yov think of settling here V 

* It will depend upon circumstances. Bobert left me a 
moderate competence, but I must have something to do 
here or elsewhere. He has left my father and mother a 
provision for life, and a handsome legacy to each of my 
sisters, so that I am free from anxiety on their account in 
a pecuniary way. I can look about me for a time uniil I 
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can lee my way clearly. Now, my friend, I need not 
remind you that these are personal and famUy mattsfs.' 

' You know you need not,' replied his host ; * even my 
wife shall hear nothing but what you choose to teU her 
vourself. By the way, shall I intaroduoe yon? She will 
be glad to see you.' 

^ ISxense me to-night ; I am rather tired, and will soon 
go to bed.' 

^Well, good-night. Tott will breakfast with ns to* 
morrow.' 

* With pleasure. Good night.' 

Such was the substanoe of a oonversation picked up long 
after at a certain tea-table— -but ( am anticipating. As a 
story-teller I am somewhat like Wallace's sword which cut 
before the point, as every schoolboy fifty years ago knew 
riffht welL 

Well, Sandy — ^he is still Sandy with me as with the 
deacon hia father — ^went to bed to think about Sllen Blair 
before he fell asleep, and most likely, tired as he was, to 
dream of her after. He had got it into his head that she 
had remained so long single on his account, and it flattered 
his vanity, of which he lutd his own share. Ladies are not 
the only creatures that like flatterv, for the surest way to 
the hearts of men — ^puppies don't know if they have hearts 
or not — most undoubtcKuy lies through their vanity; it* is 
so sweet to be beloved. Certain it ia that our friend made 
itp his mind that night in the Commercial Inn to see Ellen 
Blair the next day, contrary to his original intention— 
a resolve not over wise, as will appear. But when waa 
even a wise man wise where a woman was concerned ? 

Next day he called at Mr Lyndsay's office, made himself 
known, and his business, to that gentleman's great satiffbic- 
tion, who complimented him on his present position, and 
highly praised his integrity. While looking over the names 
of creditors, and the amount of their claims — ^for he had 
had something to do in the matter formerlv — ^he said, ^ By- 
the-by, Mr Ssott, I think the late Mr Wilson had some 
claim against you.' 

* Tes, certainly — Steward Wilson. Yon said the lale— he 
is then dead I' 

*Two years ago — ^he died insolvent ; creditors took alL 
His widow and family left the town, I believe, in great 
poverty.' 

* Find .them out, sir, at any cost ; their claim is doubly 
sacred. Surely the creditors of Mr Wilson will not be so 
hard as to pounce upon this poor godsend to the widow and 
children. If so, I will offer them some compensation.' 

* It does me good to hear you, sir, 'cried Mr Lyndsay, 
rubbing his hands. * Depend upon it, tibia is truly throw- 
ing your bread upon the waters ; you will find it again in 
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your own self-respect ^d in the respect of others. When 
do yon leaye town f 

• I in '-end leaving by the three o'clock coach. Here is 
my Bdinburgh address.' 

' Very well You shall have a daily bulletin after the 
campaign commences.' 

Sandy returned to his inn, snd sat down by the window. 
The day was drizzly, and scarcely a creature was to be seen 
on the street. To him who had lived in a grea*; city, the 
little town seemed like a deserted village. His thoughts 
were soon centred on Ellen Blair, and on his probable 
reception. He had some misgivings, more especially about 
the welcome he might meet from her father, when, as fate 
would have it, he recoffuised old Mr Blair passing along the 
street. He watched me enemy until he went out of sight 
in an opposite direction to his house. Now, said he to him- 
self, now is my time. He that hankers after Hesperian 
fruit never stickles about stealing a march on an old dragon, 
he or she ; but he sometimes catches a tartar. Oar friend 
.sraa at the well-known door in a moment. It so chanced 
that while he awaited its opening he was seen and recog- 
nised by a lynx-eyed passer-by, who, shortly after, meeting 
Mr Blair, informed him of the honour that was being done 
him in his absence by an old acquaintance. All uncon- 
scioQB, Sandy gravely mquired of the maid if Mr Blair was 
wiihin. 

• No, sir.' 

< Is Miss Bkir at home f 
•Yes, sir.' 

•Be so good as tell her that an old friend wishes to see 
her.' , 

He-^ heard a well-remembered voice from the parlour— 

• Who can it be, Maggie ? Bid the gentleman step in.' 
He entered the rooip, seized her hand, and forgetting 

what he meant to say, only uttered the one word, ' £llen 1' 

She gaated, she reddenei like the rose, 
Syne pale m ony lily. 

But shedid not fall in his arms, like the soldier's Nannie ; 
only stammered out — 

• Sir — really — I — ^no, it can't — ^yes, it is — ' 

• Ves, Ellen, it is your old friend back from India. 
Won't^ou bid him welcome )' 

' Ob, yes— dear me— I'm so confused — sit down. Have 
you seen my father T 

• I have, but he did not see me. I have come, Nelly, as 
soon as I was able, to pay my old debts like an honest man ; 
but I don't wish to see him till I can look every man in the 
face. I had a letter from him some years ago, in which he 
told me what he thought of me.' 
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* Oh 1 I knew it — ^he never told me, but I knew it— after 
my aunt's death'-and you were anffry, and never wrote 
a^ain.' 

* I wrote again— it was of no avail-^but I never blamed 
you, Nelly.' 

' Oh 1 but I was more wicked — can you forgive me ? 

' I have nothing to forgive ; but you have much. Had 
I not acted like a fool and a rascal, you might have loved 
me, and we might have been——' 

' Hark — ^there's my father.' 

The old man walked into the room, and fixing his eyes 
on Sandy, said sternly — 

' To what, sir, do 1 owe the horwur of this visit in my 
absence V 

^ To my respect for Miss Blair, sir,' answered he, some- 
what haughtily.' 

* A pretty way of showing respect,' said the old cynic, 
sneeringly. * We will dispense with such manifestations in 
future.' 

' And I, sir,' said the indignant visitor, ' will dispenie. 
with sudi manifestations of civility in future !' Turning to 
the lady, he said — ' Good bye, ma'am' ; but seeing her 
distress, his manner softened, and taking her hand, he 
added kindly, ' God bless you, Ellen' — and, with a stiff bow 
to her father, he disappeared. 

He shut himself up in his room till the horn blew — shook 
hands with the host and hostess^-entered the coach, and in 
due time arrived in Edinburgh, where he remained imtil a 
communication from his lawyer brought him back to Lang- 
ton, where he was invited to an entertainment in the Com- 
mercial Inn by his former creditors, and presented with a 
handsome testimonial in honour of his upright conduct. 
He had the pleasure of hearing from one of the party that 
the creditors of the late Mr Wuson, on heariug of his mteh- 
tions, in case of an arrestment, had been shamed into some- 
thing like generosity, and had renounced all further claims, 
so that the widow had now sufficient to keep the wolf from 
the door until her boys could do something for themselves. 
19 ever had our friend passed a happier night. He was 
pleased with himself — ^the true secret of happiness. Never 
had he exerted his powers so happily. He left an impres- 
sion on the minds of his entertainers of his talents no less 
than his integrity ; that this impression was permanent was 
abimdantly proved in the future. Next morning a new 
vehicle, fresh from the coachmaker's, with a spirited horse 
•^both purchased in Edinbuigh — stood at the inn door in 
charge of the Indian servant. 

' You'll astonish the Plodwellians,' said the landlord. 

' Well,' said Sandy, ' I plead guilty of a little vanity, 
while I lay claim to some knowledge (tf the world. Were I 
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rednoed to rags to-moirowy all my new-blown honours 
wonld not be worth a week's pnrohase, bo we must keep up 
uypeanuicea. Grood-bye till we meet again. And now for 
the anld tonn.' 

And did he not astonish the auld tonn that day ? I well 
zemembeTy 'twas a fine evening in autumn, when a dashin^i^ 
cuiride containing a foreign-looking gentleman and a black 
flHnkie whirled along the street, and drew up at Deacon 
Sootfa door. The boys forsook their pla^ and came 
numinff from all quarters. Doors and wmdows , were 
crowded with eager faces, and all the dogs in Plodwell 
were in uproar. Men and women gathered in groups at 
every corner, and it was bruited about th%t Sandy Scott 
was new Alexander Scott, Esq., and that he was a rich 
nabob, and had come hame from India in a coach wi' a 
blackamoor like the ane aboon Johnnie Puff's tobacco shop. 
There was nothing else talked of in the town that night. 
Some said he had found a mine o' gowd ; others that his 
broker had left him a sugar plantation and a bunder slaves ; 
and some waggish loon told the wives that he had married 
a black woman and had gotten the weight o' her in gowd 
for a tocher ; and that she wadna trust him to come and see 
his folk without sending her brither wi' him to look after 
him and bring him back; and another rosfue set the 
grannies a-whispering that he had sell'd himsel' to the deil 
for as muckle siller as he could spend, but that the foul 
fiend maun aye be wi' him, gang where he may, in the 
idiape o^ a blade flunkie. 

!nie deacon came to the door, and looked at the crowd 
with a comical expression, and when he went in again he 
said — 

' What the deil made you bring that black chiel wi' you, 
Sandy ? There's as mony at the door as wad eat him.' 

* Never mind, father ; he'll be a treat to them to look at. 
Th^ wont eat him.' 

^ * !But, laddie,' said his mother, * will ye tak him to the 
kirk wi' you the mom ? If ye dae, naebody will look at 
the minister.' 

* He wont go to the kirk, mother.' 

* What ! she exclaimed. ' You dinna mean to say he's 
a heathen surely V 

* Something of the sort,' he replied ; ' but I daresay he is 
not the only heathen in Plodwell.' 

* Is he a married man?' inquired Esther, the only 
daughter now at home. 

^ What !' exclaimed her brother, ^ Is my little sister to 
fancy my black dandy V 

'No, no,' said she, laughing; 'you have not fanded a 
black lady, you know.' 

But let us leave them in their domestic privacy. I have 
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forlMme to Allude to their msetiiig, iduch may be more 
easily imaipned than deecribed. 

Samdy itayed lome weeka at home, then went to Edin- 
burgh, from that to London, where he spent the winter. 
He returned early in the spring, and took Kincaim House 
for the season ; hunted with the neighbouring lairds, and 
seemed to have as much eonfidence in Fortune as Julius 
Csesar. The deaoon shook his head, and said that Sandy 
was better qualified to spend a fortune than to make one. 
As the amount of his wealth was unknown to the public, it 
was considered inexhaustible. He was known b^ the 
soubriquet of ' The Nabob,' and that phrase was as signifi- 
cant to the folks of that time as a millionare is to their 
children at the present day. 

Our nabob was in Langton one day, and met his old 
enAi|iy (Mr Blair) .in the reading-room, who apologised for 
his f otikieir rudeness, and, to test ike sincerity of Mr Scott's 
forgiveness, invited him home to dinner. He there met 
young Mr Blair, who laughed immensely at his father's 
expense, and at his sister's too. Sandy contrived somehow 
to be a few minutes in private with the young lady ; pro- 
bably little contrivance was required, for it was understood 
that they had corresponded throu^ the winter. 

' There is peace between us now, Nelly,' he said, slipping 
an arm round her waist ; ' will you not sign the treaty r 

* How f she inquired, blushing. 

* With your lips,' he whispered. 

I have never heard that she refused. Thenjr were married 
soon after this. Sandy and his brother-in-law became 
partners in business. K«ct year he was elected a member 
of the town couuciL About this time the great agitation 
for reform commenced, llie provost was in declining 
health. Sandy did all the speechifying, presided at aU 
reform meetings, and became so indispensable that, on the 
provost's resignation of office on account of continued iU 
health, he was unanimously raised over the heads of tiie 
bailies to the office of chief magistrate. 

An able and upright magistrate was the provost of 
Langton— late the ne'er-do-weel wabster loon of Plodwell ; 
but his father the deacon always said, ' It cam mair by luck 
than gnde guidin,' and hence arose his second soubriquet. 
The * NaboV was foigotten in * T)ie Lucky Man.' 
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Iffy lure's a iloiiilr in gardin faire, 

Her beautie cliarlns the sicht o* men } 
And I'm a weed npon the wolde, 

For nane recke how 1 fare and fen ;— » 
She blames in hield o' (^til wa', 

I bide the blast O' pOvertie, 
tfy (k)V(c&rt looks are tre&dures stown-^ 

Sae how cold my lUve think o' me t 

Mj lure is like the dawn o^ dd,y— > 

She wears a veil o' woven mist, 
And hoarie cranreuch deftly flouired 

Lies p^ng on her maiden breist ; 
Her kirtle doun her jimpy waist 

Has studs o' gowd to clasp it wi*— * 
She decks her haire wi' peanB rare-, 

And how culd my luVe think o' me t 

My doak is o' l^e I^riesktid grey> 

My doublit o' the gay Walloon^ 
I wear the spurs o' siller sheen> 

And yet I am a landless loon \ 
I ride a steed o' Flanders' breed> 

I beare a sword upon my thie> 
And that is a' my graith and gear> 

Sae how culd my luve think o' me t 

My luve*B rose-lips breathe sweit perfume, 

Twa pearlie raws peere fair atween ; 
The happie dimpils dent her cheiks, 

And diements lowe in her dark een ; — 
Her haire is o' the g^owden licht, 

But dark the fringis o' her bree ; 
Her smile wold warm cauld winter's herte, 

But how culd my luve blink on me ? 
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My luve is tended like a queene — 

She sits amang her manes faire ; 
There's ane to send, and ane to sew, 

And ane to kaim her gowden haire. 
The lute is for her fingers sma' — 

Her lips are meet for melodie ; 
My herte is fu', my een run ower,— 

Oh ! how culd my luve think o' me ? 

My luve she sits her palfrey white, 

Mair fair to see than msAd^r's dream 
O' faery queene on munebeam bricht. 

Or mermaid on the saut sea faem ; 
A beltit knicht is by her side — 

I'm but a squire o' low degree — 
A baron halds her bridil reine. 

And how culd my luve think o' me ? 

But I will don the pilgrim welds, 

And boune me till uie Haly Land, 
A' for the sake o' my deare luve, 

To keip unstained my herte and hand ; 
And when this world is gane to wrack, 

Wi' a' its pride and vanitie, 
Within the blessed bouris o' heaven 

We there may meit, my luve and me ! 



THE DEAD HORSEMAN OP VETTTIE'S GEIL. 

* ^oa are on t|ie briofc of an abyss, the high monotain ridge banging over 
Tonr head, the more frightfi|l steep sinking perpei^dicnlarly from yoar 
feet; on the opposite nde of the geil, the wildest torrents tumbling 
down hundreds of fathoms ; at the bottem» the river, f oai^ing and roar? 
ing, tushes on with the rapidity of an arrow. 
• ••••••••■• 

They set the dead man astride upon a horse, tied his legs under the 
belly, and fastened a bag of hay to the horse's shoulders, to which the 
body leaned forward, and was made fast, and in this manner the dead 
man rode over the ipountaina ta hla Rrave— a fearful horseman i'-r 
Chamber$'$ /oMftu^l, 

Where Norway rears her hills of snow, 
And scoops her frightful geUs between, 
The Norseman hath his highland home i 
There dwelt, amid the savage scene. 
Old Harold and his hardy sons. 
Cut off from Nordian4 vfiJI^ys greei^. 

When God, wl^o giyes aqd takes away. 
Took one from t^at frutemal band. 
They laid him in a grave of snow 
Till Spring and Summer, hand in hand, 
Like fair twin sisters, came again 
To smile upoQ tb{|*t 4reary land. 

They come ! l^ark to the rushing streams !— ? 
Up from tby wintry tomb arise 
Pale horseman of the icy cliffi ; 
Thjr train awaits, with weeping eyes : 
Arise ! and ride to Lister Vale, 
Where kin4red dust in slumber lies. 

Thy pioneers tho path prepare ; 

Loose tottering stones are downward hurled^ 

And steps Are cut in glacier snow : 

The dead may go where Ufe is periUed, 

Where never man was borne on bier 

Py WQimieys to tUe sUeQt WQvl^f 
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Ah ! mother, turn thy eyes away ; 
Now, father, look not on thy son ; 
Haste, brothers, bind him on his steed : 
Away tl^e mQuri^ train i§ gone, 
&y uippsry steep and narrow ledge. 
Meet lor tne mountain goat alone. 

As, siire of foot| t)^t native steed 

With fearful caut^qn fj^t \^ wa;^ 

Through tl^e dqven ^^quntain, in whose l^eart 

The stars look down at noon of day,— 

Where foaming floods and shapeless rocks 

Are tossed and strewn in wild deray : 

Anii aa he rode, that horseiyifui gpxx\. 

Swuna to ^d crq frpm s|d^ to ^dfl, 

Now learning o'er tife dizzy hnn!^. 

With leaden eyes reopened wide> 

Where none but the brave would dare to tread, 

Where none but the dead would dare tp ride ! 

From ev^ry pleft, from erpry orfig, 
T^e birds of prey came forth to fiure ; 
The vulture nong upon the wind^ 
The raven wing^ tne nether air ; 
He heeded not, that ghastly man, 
The harpies that were hovering there. 

The torrents leapt ^^^ the gulf;^ 
Leapt at a bou|^ from day tp night, 
Ana foam-flakps frpm the tailing floods 
Flew ]fpward, flasliinff into li^bt. 
Like sea-birds throuf^ the bnny mist. 
When ocean waves are raging white. 

The river, like a #ood of sno^r. 
Bushed down between the mountaia walls \ 
The beetling crags l^upg pVisr^^ead, 
And yawnj^ |;he subtojEranjdiMi halls. 
Where, blin^y ffroping evermore, 
p^^ Horror zoUs his sightless bidls ! 
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Kow pendaat streams and sloping laJi^es, 

Coagulated masses hoar. 

That long had dung to slippery rocks, 

Pan keep thei^ depp^t^ ^old nq more : 

Affirighted Echo flies a&r*- 

Old Chaos hears the dread uproar ! 

But, by the dead, un}i^ed all 
Q^e foaming to^>^^^ts of the geils, 
the Efnowy p^stks that pierce the sky. 
The gul^ t|^at arus^dy darkness fiUs^ 
The tiiiipiders of the avalanche 
That slia^e t)^e everlasting hills ! 

Pale rider ! onward to the vale 
"^^ere thy departed sires have gone : 
A peaeefiu grave awaiteth thee ; 
Thy bones diall be with grass o'ergro^. 
Kow, fearful horseman ! rest in peace?-- 
^e tas]c of life aiid des^tb is don^. 



THE DYING MAN AT SEA. 
(B.B., ▲ yoimg mui, il«d «t Ma, on the panuge home from Ameilet, |848.) 

'Tis sad to die at sea — my weary bead 
Is rocked on restless bUlows^I ^ust bear 

The paios of death, unsoothed by sorrowing love— » 
A warning voice is whispering in my ear, 

^ Thou ne'er again wijt Jand on earthly shore. 
Father or mother, tl^ou wilt fiiee no n^ore/ 

A home-sick yearning preys upon n^y I^eart^ 
And fain the wanderer would be home to die. 

O, for a green grave in the old churchyard ! 
Where Idndred feot mig}it linger, I would lie ; 

But ah, the hoarse waves murmuring claipi my clay, 

Chafing impatient of dull death's dela^, 

I lie awake, tossed in my sti^ng berth, 

The weary night I hear the whistling breeze, 

The creaking timbers and the flapping sails. 
And ceas^ess beating of the surging seas. 

That press around me iS^e besieging fears, 
Muttering a^d moaning in m^ dying ears, 

And monstrous shapes my sickly fancy sees. 
To stir the lank hair on my clammy brow — 

O, I would rather feed the hungry worm ! 
But why should care of flesh annoy me now—? 

If that my souj m^y mingle with the blest. 
Let earth or ocean be my place of rest. 

Yes, let me lie^ down n^any a fathom deep, 

In grove of coral, or in shelly cave. 
All still and silent as my sle^ profound. 

Far, far beneath the strife of wind and wave, 
Pown, where the quiet waters will not bear 

^ rippling QQunq tp moc]$: m^ senseless ear, 
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t dreani^d ot wandering Undemeath the waves, 
O'er sands bestrewn with pearls and glittering 
ore, 
In lands submerged^ and cities of old time, 
Through weedy jungles stretched &om shore to 
8hore> 
Up mountains high that passed the watery bound, 
Whose tops were isles, with green bananas 
crowned. 

And as I wandered in that nether world, 
Methought the waters were but denser skies. 

And through the waves upheaving o'er my head 
A radiant turmoil charmed my wondering eyes ; 

And fleets of ships like thunder-clouds were driven 
Athwart the zenith of my watery heaven. 

All-wondrous ocean ! in thy silent deeps 

God's creatures live, His gracious care partaking, 

And on the summits of thy mountain peaks. 

Those fearful reefs whereon white waves are 
breaking, 

His creatures live, and build His solid land. 
Who holds thee in the hollow of His hand. 

Father of all ! in deep abasement here. 

And trembling awe, I humbly trust in Thee ; 

Thou wilt reclaim me from the mighty deep. 
For His dear sake that died upon the tree. 

Then welcome Death — ^let billows o'er me roll, — 
Father ! I come : receive my parting soid. 



THE HUNGER FIEND. 

LWritten when the Corn Ltws were In fnll operation,— with chetp work 
and dear bread. It appeared in * Tait*s Magaiine,* and yarions other 
joomals.] 

As one who In a lonesome road, 

Doth walk in fear and dread ; 
And, having once looked back, goes on, 

And turns no more his head : 
For why ? he knows a frightf al fiend 

Doth olose behind him ttead. 

AHcnRT Mabxiob. 

I AM the Hunger Fiend : 

Who hath not heard of me ? 
My home — ^my native hell, 

Is the Island of the Free. 
For I am not of heaven ; 

Nor do I owe my birth 
To devils, but to men : 

The honoured of the earth 

Begat the Hunger Fiend ! 

* 

And they have pampered me, 

These noble sires of mine, 
With flesh of living men : 

Ho ! Death, the bones are thine ! 
When in their sunken cheeks 

I've writ my horrid name. 
Give them to Mother Eartii — 

We play a deadly game — 

Come, follow the Hunger Fiend ! 

The Land of Trade is mine. 

Where thousands feel my pangs ; 
Where many an honest heart 

Is poisoned with my fangs ; 
Aye, many a noble soul. 

Defiled in ravenous clay : 
Though the Church hath lordly priests. 

For wretched men to pray — 
They pray for the Hunger Fiend ! 
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The famished city cries, 

To the cold insensate air, 
The while her idle hands 

Are clasped in despair : 
Saith Hope, ' She yet may ply 

Her countless iron wheels — 
The fulness of the earth 

Awaits her thousand keels :' 

< Ha, ha !' quoth the Hunger Fiend. 

'Tis there the mother weeps 

For the babe that's yet unborn, 
While the weary father sleeps ; 

But I wake him up at morn : 
Ah ! he can sleep no more — 

The wail of want he hears, 
And his burning brain is full 

Of desperate thoughts and fears : 
Am I not the Hunger Fiend ? 

Britannia! rejoice 

In thy loyal sons of toil. 
Who eat no alien bread. 

For love of thy poor soil : 
Thou shalt have soldiers yet, 

And seamen for thy fleets. 
And felons for thy jails, 

And harlots for thy streets — 
While I*m thy Hunger Fiend ! 

All hail ! thou Island Queen ! 

Let my honoured sires rejoice 
In thy army's proud array, 

In thy navy's thunder voice : 
Ho ! nobles, laugh to scorn 

The curses of my prey ; 
On with the festival : 

Pour out the wine — hurra ! 
For the terrible Hunger Fiend. 
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NOTE TO THE HUNGER FIEND. 

The Hnnser Fiend was written upwards of thirt^r years ago, before 
the repeal of the Com Laws. I remember hearioR women, when 
bread was dear, askioe men, when would the ports be open ? It was 
galling to poor people to pay nearly doable price for bread, while 
there was plenty of grain ready for our markets which was not 
allowed to come in, that rente might be kept np. Since the repeal of 
these laws, bread has been cheaper, and to shame oar political 
prophete, rente have risen instead of falling. About 1828, 1 think, 
four hundred ministers of the Church of Scotland petitioned Parlia- 
ment to make no alteration in the Corn Laws, because the amount of 
their stipends depended on Vu price of gram. In other words their 
petition was, do not give the people cheap bread lest you reduce our 
incomes. How, I would ask could intelligent people reverence these 
men ? Some of the magnates of those days seem to have thought 
that bread was only for the rich, and that poor folks should live 
without it. There was a little book of good advice published then, 
bv a Scotch laird, and addressed to his cotters. He was a Sir 
Francis— something ; oh, ungrateful memory that fails to preserve 
his ever- to- be- honoured name ! This honourable baronet thus 
councils his labourers : ' I would recommend porridge and milk for 
breakfast' — so far good, but mark what follows — * and for dinner, a 
quarter of a pound of bacon, which, of your own curing, will not 
cost you above a penny ; a handful of oatmeal, say a halfpenny ; then 
you may have vegetables at discretion from your own garden, which 
will cost you nothing ; thus you will have an excellent family dinner 
for the small sum of three-halfpence. For supper you may take a 
little sowens, or a few potatoes.' Here is a dietery to support health 
and strength, and it appears proposed in sober earnest. This pbilan* 
thropist's family dinner consiste of about eight ounces of solid food, 
barring the greens, for six person?, the average number of a family, 
all hungry from fresh air or country labour. Persons in easy circum- 
stances may smile at the absurdity of such a regimen, which allows 
only one meal, the breakfast, that would really allay the cravings of 
hunger. But a rankling sense of insult overcomes our sense of the 
ridiculous, when a riob man thus insults the poverty of the poor. 
Tet this wretched stuff was quoted in a popular journal, and reoom* 
mended to public notice. Another gentleman, through the medium 
of the same journal, propounds the foUowiog luminous question. 
* If a man with ten shillings a-week supporte his family ; suppose he 
gets an advance of a shilling weekly, could he not support them as 
formerly on the ten, and save the other shilling f To this the 
querist evidently expects an answer in the affirmative from all 
reasonable men. Tes, though wife and children shiver in rags; 
though cold, with all ite generation of diseases, play havoc among 
the pinched and puny brood, by all means save the weekly shilling to 
buy little shrouds and coffios, when jackete, frocks, and shoes 
will no more be required. Ob t much abused shade of Doctor 
Malthus, rest in peace ; thy farthing candle is put out, eclipsed by 
these luminaries of a later age. The journal referred to, after it 
took such gentlemen teachers into special favour, lost the favour of 
the working men of Scotland, and fell from its proud position of 
foremost and best of cheap perlodicalB^fell never to riie again to be 
the pride of the north countrya 



ARBROATH ABBEY. 

Lone lingering in the Old Churchyard, 

And gazing on these mouldering walls, 
The stately pile of other days, 

The recreative mind recalls. 
Peep musing here, as day declines, 

Aiid silence lulls the dinsome town, 
I needs must di^eam of ages past. 

Ere creed and church were overthrown. 

I tread a roofless temple floor. 

Where many a pilgrim foot hath trod ; 
I stand where brave King Kobert knelt — 

Wave, Fancy ! wave thy magic rod ! 
Ha ! see uprise the ponderous walls — 

Upshoot the clustering columns high ; 
The roof is arching o'er my head. 

Upheld between me and the sky. 

And see the transept circle bright. 

So high above the tuneful choir. 
Pours down a flood of rainbow light 

On Iring and priest, and knight and squire ; 
And shivered in a thousand rays 

On pillar, eusp, and carving quaint — 
Illuming mask and dusky niche, 

And many a rudely-sculptured saint. 

Where huge columnar shadows throw 

Their giant length along the nave, 
.Are kneeling, husned in reverend awe, 

Bude men of iron, fierce and brave ; 
But helm is not on warrior's head. 

Nor hauberk on his shoulders there ; 
No mailed hand makes the sacred sign, 

Nor armed heel treads the house of prayer. 
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Now, hark ! the Abbot lifts his voice. 

And prays for Scotland and her king ; 
That Jesu from His heavenly throne 

Would look upon our sorrowing, 
And pity this war-wasted land ; 

That Mary, virgin queen ! mote plead 
That He would will poor Scotland's weal. 

And shield her in her utmost need. 

Now solemn music thrills my ear ; 

The choir chaunt forth the sacred strain 
That echoing peals from arch to arch, 

And swells through all the mighty fiine ; 
Seems every stone to find a tongue, 

And join the choral hymn of praise. 
To melt the fierce and vengeful men 

That know not mercy's gentle ways. 

And now beyond the sacred gates 

I hear the tramp of harnessed men. 
The clank of steel, the neigh of steed ; 

I see a knight and goodly train ; 
He bears a scroll — oh, now I know ! 

They mount, they vanish while I gaze^ 
And bear the bold protest to Bome 

That will the monkish world amaze. 

I turn my dream-bewildered eyes ; 

Alas ! what do I now behold ? 
A roofless ruin all around. 

Through which the night wind bloweth cold ; 
But yet I love these mould'ring walls : 

Twas here in early years I played, — 
My father's and my mother's bones 

Within this hallowed ground axQ laid. 



NOTE TO ARBROATH ABBEY. 

KiDg Robert Bnioe, and his Barons assembled in council or parliment 
ai the Abbey of Aberbrotbook, on the 6th day of April, 1320, and drew 
up the famous letter to the Pope, which for independeoce of spirit and 
langn>^Ro is ^be most remarlcable docnment of the age. considering the 
servile submission to Bome then general over all Christendom. After 
assertirg the indepfndenoe of the ancient Kingdom of Scotland, and 
relating how King Edward of England treacherously took advantage of 
the confidence reposed in him by the nation, when it was without King 
or head, to adyance claims of sovereignty, and enforce them on a people 
unprepared and divided among themselves by his invasioDS, slaughters, 
and rapine, thereby reducing the country to the utmost extremity of 
distress and misery, the document goes on to allude to the deliver- 
ance of the nation under the leading of Bruce. 'At length it pleased 
Ood, who alone can heal the wounded, to restore us to freedom from 
these innumerable calamities, by our most serene Prince, King, and 
Lord, Robert, who, for the deliverance of his people, and his own 
righ^l deliverance from the hand of the enemy, did, like another 
Maccabeus, or Joshua, most cheerfully undergo iJl manner of toil, 
fatigue, and hacard. Divine Providence, through the right of suc- 
cession by the laws and customs of the kingdom, which we will defend 
till death, and with the due and lawful assent and consent of the people, 
made him our King* and Prince. To him we are obliged and resolved 
to adhere in all things, both on account of his right, and his merits, in 
having restored and secured to us the possession of our Liberties. But, 
after aU, if he shall leave the principles he has so nobly asserted, and 
oonsent that we, or our kingdom shall be subjected to the king of 
England, we will immediately endeavour to expel him as our enemy, 
and as the subverter both of his own and our rights, and will make a 
king who will defend our liberties ; because as long as a hundred of us 
shall remain alive, we will never subject ourselves to the dominion of 
the English ; for it is not glory, riches, nor honour, but liberty alone 
that we fight and contend for, which no upright man will lose but with 
life itself.' Towards the end of the letter, they point out to his Holiness, 
the awful responsibility he assumes. * But if your Holiness shall be 
too credulous of English misrepresentations, and not give credence to 
what we have said, nor desbt to favour the English to our destruction, 
we most believe that the Most High will lay to your charge all the 
blood, loss of souls, and other calamities, that shall follow, on either 
hand between us and them.' 

Mr John Bbemnab, in his ' History of the Abbey' assumes that this 
letter was favourably received by the Pope. Mr David Milleb, in his 
book * Arbroath and its Abbey,' seems to think that it had not been 
sent to Rome after alL He says, *The writer of a manuscript Accompt 
of the Familie of Hamilton, in Panmure House, concludes, very justly ^ 
that this celebrated letter was never delivered to the Pope, seeing that 
the principal writing, duly sealed, has been found among the Scottish 
records.' He thinks it probable that Bruce, ' dissatisfied because the 
hereditary right to the kingdom was not sufficiently recognised in it, 
had forbidden the transmission of the document,' There is no doubt 
that his claim by hereditary right Bruce ceuld not afford to dispense 
with. It is acknowledged, though not prominently brought out, and 
surely he would have had influence enough in his council to suggest 
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LINES ON THE DEATH OP A LITTLE GIRL. 

Mt little darling is no more. 

My loving pet is gone ; 
She charmed me with her winning ways, 

I loved her as my own : 
For she would leave the merry game, 

So fflad to see me come, 
And dasp me with her little hand, 

To lead me kindly home. 

That day I laid her on my bed, 

When she fell sick at play, 
* I'll lie till uncle come again,' 

The stricken one did say. 
I went from home, and came again. 

To see her lying there. 
But Death had claimed the life denied, 

Penied to many a prayer. 

J came, alas I too late to hear 

Her unoomplaiuing sighs— 
To look upon the waning light 

In those benighted eyes ; 
Yet brooding Fancy pictures all, 

Like sad Remembrance now. 
The hours of paiu that lay like years 

Upon the fair young brow. 

Oh Death I relentless as thou art, 

I know thou sparest none, 
Yet thus to strike the gamesome lamb. 

Our only little one ; 
To gloat upon her dying pains 

In merciless delay. 
So like a cruel savage beast 

That daUies with its prey. 

But she is gone ; life's bitter brine 
Will never drench her more. 
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Poor skiff! short while upon the sea, 
Soon stranded on the shore ; 

Soon left by the receding tide. 
To moulder and decay, 

That should have skimmed the waves of life 
For many a happy day. 

'Tis vain to ask, Why fade the flowers, 

Why early fade and die. 
Why rank weeds cumber long the soil 

Where blighted blossoms lie ? 
Wliy death respites life-weary age. 

While youth may plead in vain, 
And poisons thus the bitter cup 

To moumera that remaiu ? 

We cannot lift ourselves from earth, 

Or set our hearts above ; 
We cannot love the things of heaven 

With holy heavenly love ; 
For earthly, of the earth are we, 

Our idols are of clay, 
Shrined in our hearts, though well we know 

Death tak^s them all away. 

Yet, would we wish thepa to return 

To tjiis sad world of ours, 
That sorrow from their tearless eyes 

Might rain the bitter showers ? 
Would we, to ease our hearts of grief, 

Their souls of joy bereave? 
Oh, no ! we but regret and sigh-.— 

'Tis for ourselves we grieve. • 

Our blossom, from the tree of life 

Untimely plucked, before 
That sin could soil its folded leaves, 

We should not thus deplore. 
But, ah ! we hear the pulse of Time 

Now, in our lonely home. 
When she, our blithesome bird of jpy, 

liies in the silent tomb. 



TO MY LEDTLE BOY. 

I FAIN would be thy guide, my child, 
And guard thee where I have been foiled ; 
If thou must bide the brunt of life, 
I would forearm thee for the strife : 
The golden rule without alloy 
Man will not keep, my little boy ! 

I would not thou shouldst be, my child, 

A simple man, so meanly mild 

As hug the mire beneath the tramp 

Of any overbearing scamp ; 

Nor would I have thee wrangling still 

At strife for every petty ill, — 

But bravely bear the world's annoy 

With lighteome heart, my little boy ! 

Though I must leave thee poor, my child. 
From costly pleasures' haunts exiled — 
Thou may'st enjoy the summer air. 
And flowers and music, sweet and fair ; 
May'st have a book at thy desire. 
Beside the winter evening fire ! 
Those costly pleasures sting or cloy, 
Let these be thine, my little boy ! 

And give not up thy heart, my child. 
To mad ambition's projects wild ; 
Nor cherish thou insane desires 
Within thee, like consuming fires : 
Or thou wilt simple pleasures scorn, 
And they will leave thee all forlorn, 
And thou wilt nothing else enjoy 
So sweet again, my little boy ! 
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Oo ; figbt the fight of life> my cliild« 
And keep thy honour undefiled ; 
Revere thy God, my darling one ! 
And love thou well thy brother man ; 
And man may trust thee, and employ- 
And God will bless my little boy ! 



THE HOWES 0' EINNABEB, 

The hand tbat imote iti klndnd hMit 
Wm prone to deeds of meroy— 

Se who ttiy being gtTe diall Judge of tbtt tlona. 

CAxmLLf 

'TwAS in Kinnaber's howes sae green. 

That we were wont to wander. 
Before we wist that time and tide 

Wad part us wide asunder. 
Now waes me for the bonnie green howes, 

And the lanely bowers o' brachen ; 
O waes me for the flowery swaird 

By lovers' feet forsaken ! 

The wild rose blooms, and fades, and &,% 

Untouched by hand o* maiden ; 
Kae silken gown to brush the dew. 

Nor coat o* hamely plaidin' ; 
Nae bard to haunt the greenwood glade 

When weird night wmds are raving, 
And eerie gleams o' wan moonshine 

Wi' the shadows deftly waving, 

'Twas there the fkuse love pu'd a rose. 

To be a true love token ; 
But gowd maun clasp luve's tender bandSi 

Or eitbly are they broken. 
She pu'd a flower in blooming prime. 

That leal true love had hallowed, 
^d cast it on the stream o' life, 

S'en a3 a weed that's wallowed, 
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He wandered there, the hapless youth^ 

When the lonesome owl was crying ; 
As a lingering ghost may haunt the place 

Where the whitening bones are lying. 
He wandered there the lee-lang night, 

His luckless love bemoaning, 
Until the twinkling stars grew dim 

Jn th' red light o' the dawning. 

Sweet sleep, the dew o' life, fell down 

On the weary warld o* labour, 
JluA hnshed the blithesome birds to r^t 

In the green howes o' Kimiab§r, 
life becomes a heavy load» 

The waefu* wight to cumber. 
Who may not close his weary een 

In the blessed r^t o' slumber, 

Ah ! kindly hearts — je weel may sigh. 

To hear his mournful story ; 
The dark locks on his youthful brow 

Grew all untimely hoary. 
He was the blithesome Bard o' Esk-^ 

The pride o' dale and borough ; 
wae betide the cruel gui^e 
. That pierced his bosom ^borough. 

Bheplighted £4th, that maiden fidr, 

Wi' mony a tender token ; 
Wi' mony a kiss she sealed the vows 

That her fause lips had spoken. 
O wha could think that heart sae base 

Lay in sae &ir a bosom ; 
wha could think that deadly weed 

Wad bear site swpet pi blossom ? 

The king o' day, i' the glowing weet. 

His jaded steeds was stalling, 
Axtd the c^ueen o* ni^ht, to the stany |ifk'| 

Her ^litterin^ tra^l r^cplling ; 
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The lover hied to the howes sae green, 

To wait by the doleful river ; 
But a gowden shower on the maiden fell — 

His fause love meets him never. 

The cares o' men were nought to him — • 

To him, the sad forsaken ; 
Nor blooming flowers, nor bJithesome birds 

That sang amang the brachen ; 
Auld Scotland's sangs — her strains sae sweet, 

The lore in which he prided — 
Were nought to him but life in death, 

Or dew on flower that's faded. 

Now, gentle hearts — ^ye weel may weep 

For him, the lost, despairing ;--' 
Benighted in the light o' heaven, 

To death's dark vale repairing. 
O wha may judge the mind distraught. 

Where fearfu' thoughts engender ? 
O wha may judge the reckless hands. 

That soul and body sinder ? 

They missed him in his father's ha' 

That night o' meikle sorrow ; 
And in the haunts o' busy men 

They missed him on the morrow. 
Bewail thy son, thou lightsome town ; 

Bewail, thou lonesome river ; 
The leal, kind heart is cauld and still — 

The Pard is gane for ever. 

They sought him in the greenwood glade. 

Where the pine's dark shadow gloometh ; 
They peered in clefts and darksome dells 

That the noontide ne'er illumeth ; 
They dragged the deep and drumly pools 

Wi' meikle care and labour ; 
By Marykirk, by Oraigie haughs. 

And the green howes o' Kinnaber. 
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They called his name, frae bank to brae, 

The lonely rocks replying ; 
The sad sea moaning on the shore, 

And dark woods deeply sighing : 
And when they scared the birds o* prey 

The death watch o'er him keeping, 
Through a' Kinnaber's howes, sae green, 

Uprose the voice o' weeping. 

O wae betide thy haste to wed ; 

Fause love, couldst thou not tarry 
Until the bending reed wad break. 

Ere a new love thou wouldst marry. 
Hadst thou a heart within thy breast 1 

Could there be no delaying ? 
O couldst thoii speed the sand o* life, 

Nae gentle ruth betraying ? 

But, ah ! the sting o' late remorse, 

The wound that never healeth ! 
The pang that rends the guilefii' breast, 

The pride o' beauty paleth ! 
never mair in festive ha' 

She joined the mirthfu' measure. 
And never mair in lonesome bower 

She wore the smile o' pleasure. 



KOTB. 

The sad story of this ballad is well known in Forfarshire, To 
stranKers it will be of little interest. It has been detailed circnm- 
stantially in a late publication ; in short, it has had as much pubUoity 
as tongues and types could give it, so there need be less delicacy now 
in treating of the subject. For all that, I am unwilling to be more 
explicit, lest, perhaps, some living relatives might feel hurt by having 
the matter again dragged into public notice. Young readers who may 
have any curiosity to know more about it will not require to ask mapy 
questiona on the subject when they wiU be satisfied, 



THE MINISTER'S SON. 

CHAPTER FIBST. 

It was in Hm Tear twenty-aax, the year o* the short corn, 
and after hatnt — for it was near the end o' October — on a 
Satnrdaj nifcht, that a chaiae hjJted at our door. The 
baima were in their beda, and my sister KeDy and me were 
shtin* aewin^ by the fire. My gtideinan was out, and there 
was naebody to haqd the ho ra e a , ao the drlYor held the 
reina in his hand aa he stood at the dooff* I taold him* in 
answer to hia qiieatio&-»>' Doea Mra Macandle hve here f-* 
that she did, and that I waa the person he inquired for. 
Then he said— 

* Ton are wanted by a lady wbo is ill, and I am here with 
a diaiae at yoor senrioe. f^ray, make what haste yon can, 
and eome with me. Tour compliance will be properly 
oooaidered, I waa desired to tell yon. Here is a line that 
will perfaapa let yoa up to something t^Uhe case.' 

I took the line to the fireside, and read it by the light o' 
the cmisie, for we had nae gas then* I wasna mnc^e the 
wiser, bat it led me to snrmise that there was nae time to 
loae, and that there had been little preparation for an erent 
that it appeared had been nnezpectit. 

*Bet where am I to g^e) and wha's wantin' me? I 
inqnired. 

*Make haste, make haste,' he cried, 'and I'll answer 
yoor questions aa we go along.' 

As I neyer refused my seryices in ony case o' the kind, I 
was soon ready to go, and the driver bandit me into the 
ehaise, on which I could just get a glimpse o' the name 
* Waddel,' ao I kenn'd it was a hired ane. He mountit the 
box, and awa' we went at a great pace down the street, and 
out the Hill road. I began to tlunk to myseP that I had 
come awa' in a daft-Uke way, as I didna ken wha wanted 
iny assistance, where I was gaun, or indeed onything about 
it, but lust that I was wanted by a won^ia that the coach* 
man ca'd a ^lady,' and wha I judged to be lying-in. I 
cried out to him twa or three times, * Whaur are we gaun ? 
Whafs the name o' the fonk f but he either didna hear me, 
or didna want to hear, for he made nae answer. Wed, 
tber^ was naething to be keon'd i^bout the matter till wo 
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arrived at the place, it is»eemedy so I rowed mysel' in my 
plaid, for it was a cauld nicht, and leaped back in my seat 
m as comfortable a way as I could. But it was a rough, 
joltin' ride, for the Hill road was nae turnpike, but just led 
to farms here and there up the country. I thought twa or 
three times that the chaise wad hae ooupit a'thegither, and 
cried out to the man to drive slower, but he never let on 
that he heard me ; as little did he heed when I speired if 
we were near the place, I wasna very easy in my mind at 
being iqreated in this way, but had to sit wi' patience— sic 

Etienoe as 1 could command— rtill we should reach our 
imey's end. Yet I couldna resign mysel' to my situation, 
t keepit lookin' out at the carriage windows, now on ae 
tide and now on the ither. It was dark, and the road was 
strange to me, for ony houses that we passed I couldna 
think I had ever seen them before ; and as strange to me 
were the dusky trees and hed^^es we were fleein' pa^t, 1 
couldna help feelin' a little eerie, though sensible that my 
fenn were foolish ; for wha would tak a' this trouble to 
bring a puir body like me a' this way awa' f rae hame for 
ony evil purpose ? If there was ony ill meant it wasna to 
me, but to some puir creature whsiAe trouble was to be hid 
frae the warld* and whase livin' burden was maybe nevei: to 
see the light o' day. While sic f earfu' thoughts were risin^ 
in my mind and chiUin' my blood, the chaise turned up a 
Jane bordered sae thicklv wi' trees that the sky, wi^ its dim 
stars, was veiled out o' sight a'thegither, and, after pro* 
oeedin' a mile or mair in total darkness, it halted. I now 
heard a man speaking in low tones to the driver, and, 
lookin' out on the side the voice seemed to come frae, by 
the light o' a lantern that the man carried, I could see a 
wooden gate, and an anld^fashioned hot^le of twa storeys 
amang trees and shrubbery. The coachman helpit me out, 
and before I could speir where J was, he was awa' leading 
bis horses round b^ the back o' tbe house, wi' the lanterQ 
in his hai:d. Left in the dark, the stranger took hold o' my 
arm, and savin' * This way, if you please,' led me through 
tiie gate and alang a gravel path op to the house door. It 
was open, and a woman stood in the lobby wi' a candle iQ 
ber hand. My guide said to Qie, in low tones^r- 
^ This woman will attend to you, Mrs Maoaudle.' 
In another moment the front door was shut, and I 
followed the woman into the parlour. It was a dreary- 
lookin' room. The wa's were wainscotted wi' dark wood-=-> 
oak, I think. The ceiling was low, and had ance beeii 
white, but was now sadly smokit. There was a gude ^le in 
^he rusty grate, and a kettle on tbe bob. The woman-Hshe 
might be forty year ftuld* o^ th^re;»bpi;fr--spt dpwn thp 
eandlestick on the table, th^t was poyered wi' ^ white table' 
^% mi 8ai<};=. 



' Oime thiM msf, and tak' aff yotir t&iiig^' 

0h« thowed me mto a bedracmi, back &tmi ^e padioar. 

I aiik«d her where I waa, and what was t^ noma of tf» 
fliatater </ the hoose ? 

She replied — * I am ^% i^^ioraiit of all that aa 7011 accL 1 
waa eftifpifed am mme, and waa broo^t boe jeatezday, aa 
yoa have heen to-nifn^t ' 

* Bat yon ken wha engaged jon f 

'^0/ the replied. ''I waa aent for to an LminBdm- 
bfirsdi, and engacred hj a atran^^er/ 

* I dtnna like thfa mraterj/ 1 aaid. 

* neither do 1/ the replied; *bat Tm to he wd paid, 
atid 90 win i^oiQ, Then keep yovraelf caay, and off widi 
your thinga, take a eop of tea^ and m riiow jna i^otain.' 

Ms it a jormg woman thaf a ' 

* Tea, yea ; yon ean gneaa aa well aa aae. She docana 
wear a ring on the li^^t filler, bnt ribe mnat be ***g"y1iwi to 
for all that,' 

Thia waa evidently a aenaible woman, and kem^d what 
•he w»a about, thon^ the might not be oTer-acmpnloaaL 
When I came into the parloor again, ahe had a cnp of ten 
poared ont for me, and a g^aaa of wine 00 a aoriL I 
thanked her, and drank the tea, aiddng for my patioit in 
the meantime. She said I would judge of her alate 
praaently, and roae to ahow me the way npatain — the atair- 
caae, I obaerred, had great oak banniatera. Motioningme 
to remain on the landing, ahe entered a room. In a few 
munitea ahe returned, and conducted me in. I ampar- 
ticnlM* in mentioning a' the circunutanoea, becauae they are 
•o deeply impreated on my mind. It waa a hvge bedroom 
to the front, abore the parlour, with a four-poated bedatead 
oppoaite the fire, and heary moreen curtaina that had anoe 
been red. The wa'a were covered wi* a dingy, tawny- 
coloured paper that waa torn aff in some placea. Tliere waa 
a fire in the grate and a light on the table, but for a' that, 
the room had a ghostly appearance. On the bed waa lyin' 
a puir young creature scarcely out o' her teens, and my 
heart was touched wi' pity when I first lookit upon her, for 
I was sure she waniit the ficreatest comfort a woman can hae 
in her situation. It's weel expressed in * Douglas Tragedy* 

' 8h« for t lorlnff basband bore ber paini. 
And b«Md bim bless ber wben a son was born.' 

The ptiir thing was very ill, but to my surprise she bore a 
•on before morning. The woman that introduced me was 
•vidently an experienced nurse, and I felt the less nductance 
to leave my patient and the infant, as they were in careful 

«axperienoed hands. I had nae choice, however, for I 
ealled out o' the room before daylight, and met on the 
fng the o^an that topk me into the house, Be {iBke4 for 
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thtt mother and child, thanked me for my services, thrust a 
pound-note into my hand, and told me there was no further 
occasion to detain me, as the person in charge was a 
competent nurse. I remonstrated against such a sudden 
departure, my patient being so weak, and, besides, there 
was nae haste to leave before daylight. I tauld him plainly 
that I didna like baith comin' and leavin' under cloud o' 
night, for it did not look well. He said — 

* The chaise is at the gate, refreshments are on the table, 
your money is in your hands ; what want you more ? Tour 
patient is as well as can be expected, with proper attendance ; 
you have, therefore, nothing more to do here, unless you 
want to spy into other people's affairs. Go downstairs and 
make ready. I will give you (lookiu' at his watch) half an 
hour, and no more.' 

I had never been treated in sic a manner before, and was 
Tery ill pleased, so I said the service was nane o' my seekin', 
and as for spyin' into ither foak's affairs, 1 was as free o' that 
as ony woman, but I had a woman's insight and a woman's 
feelings, and feared something like foul play in this business. 
I warned him that I wad be nae party in ony matter that 
wadna bear the light, and that I considered it my duty to 
mak' inquiries. 

' And why, madam V he asked, haughtily. 

* Your ain conscience will tell you,' I answered, ' if you 
hae nae cause to fear inquiry into this night's wark.' 

' Tou are impertinent,' he said. 

•Jt may be,' I replied; but why did you no get a doctor 
instead o' a puir woman, to harass and agitate her in this 
w»y V 

* 1 had my own reasons,' he replied. ' Economy was not 
one, as you may see. Come, Mrs Macaudle, be reasonable. 
If you have been put about a little, you have not been 
shabbily treated. I expect you to be ready to go in half an 
hour, remember.' 

I returned to the room and looked at the nurse, bat she 
gave no sign of intelligence. I then went to the bedside, 
and, taking the young mother by the hand, bade her take care 
o' hersel' for the sake o' her young son, and she wad soon be 
well again. I didna like to distress her by saying good-bye 
BO soon. I asked the nurse in a whisper if she kaew any 
reason for this enforced departure, but she only shook her 
head. Being too disturbed in mind to take the refresh^ 
ment she offered me, I went downstairs directly. The man 
who had dismissed v^e with so little ceremony was standing 
in the parlour, with his back to the fire. He had a great- 
coat on, and a muffler round his neck that covered his chin, 
and his hat was on his head. I wasna a bit surprised to see 
him happit up that way in the house. He wan tit to see me 
f^wfi'^ and he didna want me to recognise him, iij case I 
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(rfioald fee Mm agsdn. He ngned to me to take Ae Ibbbp 
Md make ready. I took it up witiioat a wocd, and wtat 
into tlie Toom where I had left my bonnet and ^auL Wboa 
I retomed to the parlour I held tiie light so aa iso gat a 
Vettor Tiew </ hia faoe^ but he toraed asde and aaid, 
•harply-- 

* Are yon ready 7 

'Tety' I replied. 'Ara yoo ready to dedara ^aii^ia 
here aa it ahoold be 7 

*1 am not aeeastomed,' he laid, *to be ca fawlifar d hf 
mtch m Jim, Come/ 

Aa he led the way to the door, it itniak me Umdhtj tikai 
lie waa a elery^yman. I waa dnmfonndoed witk tiie 
tkoog^ty and eonldna apeak a word till he ofleied to aaaiit 
me into the chaiae, which waa at the gate. Dedimn^ Ma 
aariatanee, I aprang in, for I waa actire then, and wd to 
Mm— 

* Ton are a miniater of tbe Goapel, and haTe g;reat leqpoop 
ffibility on your sonL^ 

He ttarted back till he abnuk againat the gate. At tliat 
moment the drirer laahed lua horaea^ ^nd o^ they atarted at 
tk great rate down the liine. The apeed waa eTan greatar 
when we ffoi npon the broader road, and was kepi np a' the 
way* to the town. It waa a dark momin% bat aa jbj eea 
became naed to the aarkneta, I took note o* ilka lioaae and 
flroup f/ treea« ai|d ilka tnm & the foad, aa wed aa the dim 
ligbt and quick motion permitted. Wken within about 
thrae miles c^ the town* I became aware wbere I waa. Twa 
roads join tlyere ; ane leada to the Milton, and the ither — 
ftlang which \ ha4 bean taken-^le^dBy m I aaid, to nae {iJaee 
in particular, but jnst l^ranchea out aerobe the country. X 

tuoged that my journey wad be ei<iht or nine milea awfi' at 
vast, and determined to question the coachman when wa 
pirrived, When the chaise haltit i^t our door, the man 
Jialpit me ont civilly, ^nd I said>rr- 

*^ow, St yoa %t9 ft man, tejl mo wbero I baye been tlui 
nitfhtr 
Ite laughed, and replied-w 

* Tut, tut. ](f rs Haoaudle, this chaise waa hired by special 
bMrg^u, ana so was I for that matter. One of my ariddea 
of agreement was to answer no questions. All's right, I 
understand. You are paid for your seryipe, and 90 am ly 
And that*i ftll W|B have got to 4o with the business.' 

I said — * The hirin'o' man and beast is naething to be 

compared to the ruii^ o' a fellowrcreature, a9d it may be the 

IpH o' human life.' 

By thin timo he had mountit the box, and he cried— 

^ iToniense, Mrs Maoaudle. There's been no harm done, 

but good, Go to be4 ft9d g;et ft 90un4 fiX^^ff Qoo4 
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He tamed the hones' heads^ and drore awa' on the road 
to Edinburgh. 

I oould learn but little mair about that mysterious night's 
business. A' that my cautious inquiries brought to light 
was iiiat I had been to the auld house o' Grange. If I 
wasna there it was hard to say where I was. The house o^ 
Grange belanged to the laird o' Langlands, wha seldom saw 
it, I believe. It had been allowed to get maistly ruinous 
since tiie auld lady died. Some English fouk had occupied 
it as summer lodgings before my adventure, but they had 
left it sometime. I heard nae Euglish tongue that night 
ony way, nor oould I hear that ony ither parties occupied 
the auld house after the English famUy. If it was there 
that I was that night, it was evident that my patient had 
been brought there quietly, and as quietly removed in a few 
days — as soon, indeed, and maybe sooner than she was able 
to bear the fatigue o' a jouruey. Since that time, I under- 
stand, the house has been inhabited by farm-servants. In 
the course of time other matters put the circumstance out of 
my mind, and it was only when reference was made to ony- 
thing that recalled it, that the mysterious business o' that 
night rose up afresh in my remembrance. 



CHAPTER SECOND. 

Ik the year thirty-one, when Mitherton as weel as ither 
towns was agitated about the Keform Bill, I was lyin' ill o' 
a slow fever, brought on by cauld and exposure. There 
were great rejoicings when that Bill passed at the lang 
length and became the law o' the land. Our town's fouk 
held a sort o' jubilee on the occasion, and I mind o' hearin' 
the procession marchin' past our house, and Nelly tellin'^ me 
a' about the flags as they passed. When I was able to gang 
about again the doctor advised me to gang to the country 
twa or three weeks for change o' air. I gaed to Seacraig, 
where my gudeman's sister lived then, and got a drive out 
there in the postman's gig. My health improved greatly, 
and I soon began to experience again the pleasure o' being 
hungry. Puir healthy fouk, wi' little to eat, wad be sur- 
prised at sic an expression, and sae wad yoimg foxxk that 
never kent what it is to want an appetite. But I can assure 
them there's little pleasure in havin^ plentv o' a' things 
when ane can tak' naething. Hunger is the best sauce. A 
plate o' porridge is far sweeter to a nimgry herd laddie than 
the wing o' a chicken to a miserable invalid, wha has neither 
appetite nor digestion. I stayed three weeks at Seacraig. 
imd pleasant weeks they were, for I was conscious o' gettin' 
better and stronger day by day. The second Sunday I gaed 
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to the kirk o' Sandiholes, mair than a mile distant, wi' my 
gude-sister, though she wasna willin' that I should venture 
to gang sae far. I was tired enough, and glad to rest mysel' 
in the seat when we reached ^he kirk. When the minister 
gaed up to the pulpit I thought T had seen him before some 
way. When he gave out the psalm bis voice soundit in my 
ear as if I had heard it before. When he began his sermon 
the same idea haunted me, and took afT my attention in 
great measure from the subject, which was on the keepin' 
o' the Sabbath. His text was in Nehemiah xiii. 15, and 
when I could turn my thoughts to the subject I was like to 
think myseP in a Jewish synagogue i{istead o' a ChriBtian 
church. But aye now and again my attention fell a£f from 
the discourse and became fixed upon the preacher. Twas 
of no use perplexing my mind with conjectures where I had 
seen him before, for the man was evidently a stranger to 
me. and I was vexed at mysel' for bein' sae possessed wi' an 
idea that I must have seen and heard him before. When 
on our way hame I speired at my gude-sister if Mr Knox 
had been lang at Sandiholes, and what kind o' a man he 
was. She said — 

' He has been there about seven years. He is a gude 
enough preacher, but a hard sort o' a man. He has been 
finding faut wi' some o' the farmers for leadin' on Sunday, 
and I suppose he has been preachin' at them in the forenoon.' 
* Weel,' I rejoined, ' he seems to me to be mair like a 
Jewish Kabbi than a Christian minister. Do you ken if 
ever he preached in Mitherton V 

She replied — ' I never heard o' him preachin' there, but 
maybe he has been for a' that.' 

So I had to conclude that I was something light-minded 
yet after my illness. A* through the afternoon and evening 
1 was sadly puzzled thinkin' o' that Sabbatarian preacher, 
and could think o' naething else. When in my bed the 
same idea hauntit me, and I couldna sleep. After lyia' 
wauken for hours vexed at mysel' for bein' so foolish, I was 
jnst doverin' ower asleep when a' in a moment I was in the 
auld house o' Grange, and there in the gloomy parlour, 
standin' wi^ his back to the fire, wi' greatcoat and hat on, 
and mufiler round his neck, was the Keverend Mr Knox, 
the minister o' Sandiholes. I was frightened by this un- 
accountable vision, for I was now at least wide awake, and 
kenn'd that I was in my bed at Seacraig. It did not strike 
me as any supernatural revelation, but as a miraculous 
discovery of something I had lost. How or whence came 
this discovery now ? I questioned mysel', tried to reason 
on the matter. Reason would have nothing to do with it. 
Still the impression remained, and in spite of reason I was 
convinced it was true. All my objections were borne down 
by an unreasonable and imaccountable conviction. I just 
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jtunped to the conclusion that the father o' the bairn that 
'waa born five years before in the auld house o' Grange was 
the Reverend Mr Knox, the minister o* Sandiholes. Here 
was a ravelled hasp redd up wi' a vengeance. But wha was 
to take my reddin' up for gospel truth ? Nae doubt I wad 
be aooountit mad if I spoke to onybody o' sic a notion, so I 
resolved to say naething about it — ^no even to my gudeman, 
wha wad have first laughed at me and then lectured me 
about idiotic absurdity, and defamation o' character, the 
Baca^ad calling o' the ministry, and so forth. I did, however, 
pat some sly questions next day to my gude-sister. 

* Has your minister ony family, Janet V 

* Family V she exclaimed. ' Bless you, he's no married 
yet' 

*I should have first speired if he had a wife ; but he 
might have a son, though he hasna a wife. Ye ken sic 
things are ower common.' 

* Very true,' she replied, but, in a whisper, * did you ever 
hear ony tbing o' the kind charged against our minister V 

* I never heard ony particular charge ; but, Janet, lass, 
did you never hear ony whispered rumour o' disreputable 
connections regardin' Mr Knox and a young woman V 

* I canna deny but I have,' she said, hesitating ; ' bat you 
ken there are mony false reports o' that sort, and I'm no 
just willin' to believe a' that's been whispered about him 
and her, and wadna tak' it upon me to spread sic reports.' 

*Tou are very right in that,' I replied, 'and I think 
muckle o' you for your charitable way o' dealin' wi' the 
man's character ; but there's a proverb that says, *' There's 
aye some water whaur the stirkie drowns" — that's to say, 
reports o' that kind are seldom raised without spme founda- 
tion. You spak' o' him and her — ^wha is she f 

« Weel, I'll tell youa' I ken about it. When Mr Knox 
came to Sandiholes, he came to be helper to auld Mr Greig. 
There was plenty o' room in the manse, but ministers dinna 
eare for lodgers, especially o' their ain kind.' 

* You may say that, Janet,' I remarked ; ' twa queen 
bees wad as soon agree in ae hive as twa ministers in ae 
house.' 

* Weel, that may be true ; but, howsomever, Mr Knox 
lodged wi' Mrs Mudie, a farmer's widow that has a house 
up i' the Bents. Her twa dochters werena married then, 
and they a' lived thegither. Her son gaed awa' to Australia 
ahortly before, and the minister got his room. He stayed 
there about twa years, and in that time the auldest lassie 
was married to John Millar, the wright o' Seacraig. Weel, 
Mrs Mudie, the auld f ule bodie, gaed awa' and stayed twa 
or three weeks wi' her married dochter, and left Kate— a 
young daft jade-— alane i' the house wi' the minister. It 
was a vezy improper thing o' ony mither to do, and a' tha 
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neeboors spak' about it ; indeed, the minister himsel' should 
have objeckit, bnt fouk said he had his ain reasons for 
sayin' naething against it. At onyrate, it was then that 
scandalous reports be^an to be whispered about him and 
Kate. It might have been because they were left in the 
house themsel's that the reports were raised ; but there was 
a circumstance that seemed to confirm them. About sax 
months after that she gaed awa' to visit her grandfather in 
the Carse o' Stirling, and, instead o' bidin' a week or twa, 
it was said she stayed twa months, and syne left in a great 
hurry to come hame ; but she has never come hame to this 
day, and it is now about five years sin^ that time< When 
onybody speired at her mither where she was, she said she 
was in service in Edinburgh. The auld woman aye keeps 
her house, but she bides chiefly wi' her married dochter, 
Mrs MUlar, here, at Seacraig. I should hae mentioned 
that auld Mr Greig died, and Mr Knox gaed to live in the 
manse before Kate Mudie gaed awa' frae hame. He has 
never married, as I tauld you. Fouk say that he never 
gaes to see his auld landlady, Mrs Mudie. Kate was at ae 
time a nurse in the Edinburgh Infirmary, for Jock Bell, the 
cadger, was in wi' a broken leg, and saw her there. I've 
heard since that she was married wi' a drud&en shoemak^ 
chiel' about Edinburgh, but canna speak to the truth o't^ 
Now, that's a' that I ken about the matter. It does look 
something queer, but yet a' that I've tauld you doesna 
amount to proof that there was ony evil connection between 
the lass and the minister.' 

' Weel,' I replied, * it may na be direct evidence, but it's 
something like circumstantiaL Mony a man has been 
hanged wi' less proof. But, Janet, lass, think you your 
minister innocent if you can, for it's the maist pleasant way 
o' thinkin'. But I canna think sae. I tell you plainly I 
dinna like the man. He has most likely been the cause o' 
that young woman's ruin. It was a mercy the poor creature 
didna tak' to the streets. Nae thanks are due to him for 
that, Fm thinkin'. But if she's been a nurse in Edinburgh 
Infirmary, and got married to a drucken man for a hame o' 
ony kind, depend upon't she has fa'en low enough, con- 
ndering that she was brought up respectably. It's likely 
Bhe will tak' te the drink as weel as her man. The maist o' 
the Infirmary nurses can tak' a dram. I've seen something 
o' them mysel' when I was in Edinburgh.' 

* My certie !' exclaimed Janet, * but you are a witeh for 
gDessin', for I have heard that she was something gi'en to 
drink.' 

* Ay, ay, when a woman loses character and respect — her 
ain respecii and the respect o' the warl' — ^lose»a' hope o' a 
life o' love and happiness— 'What will the pidr wretch do 
but gang frae bad to worse ? It's mostly aye the casei. 
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Mnckle has the man to account for wha is ihe cause o' a' 
that. Sic a man,. I fear, is your minister, Janet. What 
-was to hinder him from marrying the lassie ? She was ance 
as gnid as him. I wad suppose ; indeed, she may yet be as 
good as him — and better — for she doesna wear a life-lang 
lasting cloak o' hypocrisy.' 

* There has been rumours now and then o' him getting 
ane o' the Miss Hasties o' the Milton/ said Janet. 

' Ou ay,' I replied, ' he'll get married nae doubt, and when 
his wife brings him a son, she'll lie in a cosy room o' the 
manse, instead o' a dreary auld dungeon house, damp and 
mouldy as a cave. She'll see kind and anxious friends 
ronnd her bed, instead o' cauld, indifferent hirelings that 
she never saw before. The bairn will be welcomed and 
fondled as an expected blessin', instead o' being looked on 
with vexation and aversion as a misbegotten wretch — a 
living witness, that may bring baith shame and danger, and 
that nane will welcome into thi3 weary warld.' 

* Wha are you speakin' o' now,' asked Janet. 

'I'm speakin' o' an unwelcome guest, Janet, that has nae 
business to trouble fouk for bed and board . What like a 
lass was that Kate Mudie V 

'She was tall and shapely, wi' blue een and reddish- 
brown hair ; a good-lookin' lass, though naewise remarkable 
for beauty. But how are you speirin' about her sae particu- 
larly? Have you heard onythiug about Mr Knox and her 
in Mitherton r 

* You ne^diia speir that, for if there be ony reports in the 
country, a bird o' the air will carry the matter to our town. 
In general false reports die afore they grow auld. This ane 
is no dead yet. If your minister marries Miss Hastie, the 
auld story will get a new lease o' life, you'll see. Weel, we 
maun leave time to try its vitality; that tries a'.' 

The subject wasna mentioned again durin' the few days I 
stayed at Seacraig. I came hame better in health, and was 
soon in my auld usual way. 

For a while I often thought of the minister o' Sandiholes, 
and my mysterious business at the Grange. I did at length 
mention my supposed discovery to my gudeman, but, as I 
expectit, he ca'd me a fule, and said I wad get mysel' in a 
scrape — ^that I wad be considered a dangerous character, 
and that respectable fouk wad hae naething to do with me 
if I was to set mysel' to redd-up a' the mysterious matters 
o' town and country, and father bastard bairns on ministers, 
and inflame parishes and presbyteries wi' scandal. I'm 
nowise remarkable, mair than ither women, for keepin' a 
secret ; but, to tell the truth, I was fleyed to speak about 
that matter, and sae it was better keepit than it might have 
been, on that account. By-and-bye it wore out o' mind, 
and it was years after my visit to Seacraig that it was 

G 
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brought back to my remembrance in a most remarkable 
manner. 

I mind it was in the year that the Queen first visited 
Scotland, and near the end o' the year, that I attended the 
gudewife o' Muirfield. There was a halflin lad that cam' 
for me in the auld gig. As we joggit on the road to Muir- 
field —for the canny cart-horse wad tak' the road easy, 
whether the wife was in a hurry or no— I put some questions 
to the lad. 

* Have you been lang at the Muirfield, laddie ?' 

* About twa years,' he replied. 

* And does your fouks bide thereabout V 

*No,' he said. * I have an aunty that bides at Seacndg^ 
but I'm seldom there.' 

*And your father and mither — where do they bide, if 
they're livin' T 

* My mither bides in Edinburgh,' he said, in a hesitating 
way. 

* You'll think me very inquisitive,' I said ; * does your 
father no bide there T 

* No,' he replied shortly. 

I was ashamed to question him more, but a strange 
curiosity had taken possession of me, and after ^ little I 
asked his mother^s name. 

' Katrine Mudie,' he replied. 

' Bless me !' I exclaimed, ^ does your flfrandmother live at 
Sandiholes?' 

* She did live there,' he said, ' but she's dead.' 

* Excuse me, laddie, for I feel a strange interest in you 
now. Let me mind ; you'll be fourteen year auld past V 

* Ay,' he replied, * last October. How do you ken T 
'I've gude cause to ken,' I muttered. 'Do you ken 

where you was born V 

* Ay,' he answered, ' I've heard my mither say that I was 
bom at the Grange. That's a place about sax or seven 
miles wast fi'ae this.' 

' Oh ! weel do I mind o' the place,' I exclaimed, ' and the 
dark October night you was bom. Ay, my puir lad,' and I 
took him by the hand, * I ken you now. I was the first 
that kenn'd you, for my arms were the first that held you 
when you cam' to the warld. I attendit your mither when 
you was bom in the auld house o' Grange.' 

' That's extraordinary !' he exclaimed ; ' and that you 
idiould ken me now. Tou'll ken my father, then V 

fl thi^k I do. Do you ken him yoursel' V 

* 1 ken him,' he said ; ' but he disna ken me.' 

'^o, laddi^, but he may ken you yet, and hing down his 
he%d before you. He is not a good man. He betrayed the 
mither, and he has nefflectit the son. He may screen his 
iiusdeeds frae the warld, but b@ Qanna silence ^e whispers 
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o* oonBdence. Do you weel in the warld, my brave lad, and 
your gnde conduct will heap coals o' iire upon his head.' 

* rU try,' he replied ; * but I've nae schoolin', bo I canna 
be onything but a ploughman.' 

'A ploughman is an honourable occupation,' I rejoined. 
^Bob^ Bums was a ploughman.' 

* Ay,' he replied ; ' but wha has a genius like him V 

* Nane, laddie, in this age, I believe ; but its conduct, and 
not genius, that wins respect. Conduct alane will gain the 
respect o' a' guid men. Genius alane will gain neither 
respect nor comfort, but will be a curse to its possessor. 
Mi& you gude use o' the talents you have, and that, never 
fear, will bring you a rich reward. Got you ony schoolin' 
ava ? Tell me a' about yoursel' and your mither. You 
wiuna blame me now for idle curiosity.' 

*Na,' he said, *you maun be interested about us, and 
have a right to ken a' that I can tell you. I dinna like to 
tell ilka body that my father and mither werena married, 
because I hae gotten it cast up to me that I was a bastard. 
But I've nae fear o' you.' 

* Gude keep you, my poor lad ; whaever does that is guilty 
o' a mean and cruel sin. The blame is no yours ; but your 
lot, I fear, has been to bear the brunt o' ithers' blame. 
How does your mither live, and how are you and her sae far 
sundered V 

* Weel you maun ken, my mither married John Paterson, 
a shoemaker in Edinburgh. He tak's awfu' balls o' drinkin', 
and Pm wae to say that my mither has learned to like drink 
too. My stepfather and my mither cam' frae Edinburgh to see 
my granny, and I was wi' them. That was about twa years 
syne. He got the waur o' drink, and my mither had been 
tastin' alang wi' him. My granny accused them baith o' 
drinkin', and o' bein' a disgrace to her, and wi' comin' to 
affiront her afore the hale neeboiirhood. She accused my 
mither wi' bein' at the manse seekin' siller, ca'd her a shame- 
less woman, and him a base, low fellow, no worth the name 
0^ a man, that wad guzzle and drink the hush money, as she 
ca'd it, o' his wife's shame. 

* She said-^* For a' the money you've gotten by beggin' 
letters, and shameless unwelcome visits, the pair laddie is 
neither fed, clad, nor schuled. He is neither meat-like, nor 
daith-like. You'll gae awa' back to Edinburgh baith o' you, 
and leave the bairn wi' me, and Pll try and mak' up for your 
neglect o' the puir lost creature. Gude forgie me, Kate, but 
I dinna wish to see your face again in this warld. Pll no 
hae lang to bide in't now, but PQ see to your bairn as lang's 
I live.' 

* Poor granny bestan to greet, and sae did my mither and 
me, but John Paterson said-^-* What are you a' sneevlin' 
for 9 You can keep the brat ; we'll be weel quit o' him. 
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He's nane o' mine, and I have no occasion to be bothered 
with him. Come along, Kate ; let's leave the youngster 
with the old woman. She won't have anything to do with 
you, at all events.' 

* My mither was wae to pairt wi' me, though. She grippit 
me round the neck and sob bit right sair, and said to me — 

* Bide wi' your granny, Willie. I'm wae to leave you, but 
it's for your gude. Gang to the schule and learn as fast as 
yoa can. Tou'll no hae lang o't, for you'll soon be ht for a 
trade, and grow up to be a good man. I'll be proud to hear 
o't though I should never see you again. I have not done 
my duty to you, my puir laddie, but be you a better man 
than your mother has been a woman.' 

* She turned to gan^, Paterson was outside callin' for her 
to mak' haste, but granny held out her hand and said — 

* Good-bye, my puir Kate, and tak' as good counsel frae 
me as you hae gien to your ain bairn. I'll be glad to hear 
frae you when you are doin' weel.' 

* 1 was wae to be left by my mither, but the fear o' my 
stapfather — he was aye harsh to me — made me stay wi' my 
granny. She put me to the schule neist day. I was 
ashamed o' mysel', a big laddie like me to be put in the 
primer class wi' the bairns. The laddies o' my ain size 
made a mock o' me. X threatened to run awa' twa or thr ee 
times, but granny said — 

* It's only for a week or twa, Willie, as lang as you're a 
stranger. Keep a stout heart and never heed them. I'll 
do my best to help you wi' your lessons at night, and you'U 
Boon get forrit. Consider, if you dinna learn now, when 
yon hae the opportunity, you'll be ashamed o' your 
Ignorance when you grow up amang ither young men.' 

* Weel, I did the best I could, and was getting quit o' the 
jeerin' ^bout the muckle bairn in the primer, but a big 
laddie, twa or three year aulder than me, ca'd me a bastard 
ae night when we cam' oot o' the schule, and said Paterson 
wasna n^y right name. Weel, if that chap didna get a 
pakin' he kens hiniseP. I had learned to fight in Edin- 
burgh, if I had learned naething better, and was perfectly 
savage, hittin' aye on the same pairts, till his face was a 
fearsome sight to see, 1 got peace after that, and cam' on 
real weel at the schule^ But I hadna been abobn a year at 
it when puir grani^y fell ill and died, ^fter being confined 
to her bed about three weeks, Sl\.e tauld my aunty to ts^ 
me hame wi- her to Seacraig. I gaed wi' her, but the gude- 
man wasna willin' for me to be there>^I could baith see 
and hear thst. He said they had seven o' their ain, and it 
was hard to be burdened wi' ither fouks' bairns. I said to 
my aunty when he was out that I wad do onything if sho 
wad only try and get a master for me. She said— > 

U'm V^ sorry, Willie^ that you sl^oulchut $«t ^ irU)^ 
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langer at tbe schule, but yon see the giideman is nae very 
willin' for you to bide wi' us, and I'm sorry for that too, 
Willie, bat a wife is no the maister o' the house, whatever 
fules may say. There's nae hurry for leavin' Seacraig, how- 
ever, and I'll see what can be done.' 

* I beggit her to lose nae time in lookin' for a place o' 
some kind, or else I wad gae and try to get some way for 
mysel'.* 

. * Whaur could you gang, or what could you do, laddie V 
she said. 'You're rather young for a trade — ^just twal 
year auld .' 

* I'm twal past October,' I remarkit. 

*Weel, Willie,' said my aunty, * that's only three weeks 
past. Wad you no like to gae hame to your mither in 
Edinburgh ? It's a far better place for a laddie gettin' to a 
trade than Seacraig.' 

* I wad gae hame to my mither,' I replied, * if it werena 
for my stapfather. When there wasna enough siller sent to 
keep me he spak to me as if 1 had been a dog, and kickit 
me, too. Many a row my mither and him had about that 
afore 1 was left wi' granny. He wad be ten times waur now 
if I was gaun back, and besides my mither wadiia hae a lifo 
ava wi' him. Na, na« I maun try something for a living. 
Surely I wad mak out to herd kye till I grow a bit bigger.' 

* There's nae herdin' in winter, Willie,' she said; *but 
DOW when 1 think o't, the gudewife o' Muirfield is a gude 
friend o' mine, and sae is the gudeman for that matter. 
They're dainty, kind fouk, and you wad be weel there. If 
they'll tak you at Martinmas, just to do ony orra wark — 
they'll no stress you ower sair — I wadna heed about ony 
wages for the winter half-year. I conld manage to get yon 
onything you wad need. What do you say to that, Willie V 

* I'm veal willing,' I replied. 

' Weel, then,' said my aunty, * 111 stap yont to Miiir- 
field the morn, and see about the matter.' 

' And so she did, acd I gaed to Muirtield the day after. 
I have been there ever syne. I took ill wi' the ways o* the 
place till I got acquaint. But they're real gude folk, baith 
maister and mistress. I dinna get ony wages, but I get my 
claes, and a shillin' now and then to buy ony little things. 
I bought a si ite and paper, pens and ink, and Rob Proctor 
f^i'es me a lesson in the bothy in the e'enlights. He is no 
very weel learned himsel', but real willin' to help me as weel 
as he can. An 1 now I have tauld you a' about mysel' that I 
mind o'. I'm gaun to be put on wages neist year, and buy 
my ain claes. I wad hae likit better to have learned a trade, 
but as you say, a ploughman is an honourable occupation.' 

^ So it is, laddie,' I replied ; ' and so is ony handicraft. 
A' honest labour is honourable. I am greatly interested in 
the account o' yoursel' that you hae gien me. you 
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had a bard beginnin', Willie, to fend for yonrsel' ; but jrou 
haye shown that yon ha^e an independent spirit, and thafs 
a grand thing to hae and to keep. Do you get leare to 
come in to che town sometimes V 

* On ay^' he said ; ' I can win awa' ony Saturday night or 
Sunday.' 

'Wee], come to my house the first opportunity. Fll 
speak to my gudeman about you. I spak* to him about you 
langsyne ; but I'll speak now in a different way, and I 
warrant hell tak' an interest in your weelfare, for he has a 
kind heart, though he mak's nae fuss about it. But 
yonder's the house o' Muirfield ; and Gade forgie us, for we 
hae forgotten the puir gudewife and her trouble a'thesrither.' 

I may mention here that I was in gude time at Muirfield, 
though we had a canny-goin' auld horse, and, sooth to say, 
we didna hurry him, bein' sae muckle taen up wi' our 
crack. A' gaed weel wi' the gudewife and her baby. It 
was a lassie, and muckle thocht o', aa she had haen &wq 
sons, and this was the first daughter, come to make up the 
half-dozen o' a familv. 



CHAPTER THIRD. 

I NEVES did onything better in my life than when I be- 
friended Willie Faterson. He came to learn the joiner trade 
in Bditherton, and our house was a' the bame the laddie had 
durin' his apprenticeship. We keepit him in claes till he 
was able to provide for himsel', and weel I wot there was 
never benefit conferred oii a mare gratefu' creature. He 
was douce and thoughtf u' far beyond his age. I kenna if it 
was the thought of dependin' for assistance on fouk that 
were nae kin to him that made him so anxious to improve 
the time when he was wi' us, baith in learning his business 
and in schoolin' himsel' in the evenings, but he did sae, and 
seemed to think of nae sport like ither laddies. I whiles 
thought he was ambitious o' risin' in the world, in spite o' 
the unpropitious way he had come into it, and the neglectful 
way he had been suffered to grow up sae lang. When I 
hinted at that he smiled, and said — 

' I hope to do weel at ony rate. Thanks to my second 
mither. My first difficulties have been got the better o', 
and now it rests wi' mysel' to let you see that your guidness 
hasna been thrown awa'.' 

Although a thoughtfu' laddie, as I said, he was cheerfu', 
and never dull in spirits but when his mither cam' to see 
him. His stapfather never cam' wi' her after that time 
that Willie was left wi' his grandmither. But she cam', and 
cam' ower often, considering what was her chief errand. 
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The youiigedtet liad a gteat regard for bis mither, and a 
carious sort o' sympathy was mixed wi' his regard, as if he 
pitied her for what she had come through, aad for being tied 
to sic a roan as John Paters 3n, though he was conscious that 
she did not deserve muckle better. The pair lad kenn'd 
ower weel that she had been at Sandiholes afore she cam' to 
Bee him, and she had aye the smell o' drink about her when 
she came. I ance overheard him sae to her — 

' Oh, mither, if you hae ony regard for me dinna gang to 
him seekin siller. It's a shame and disgrace baith to you 
and me. Tou have nae claim upon him novir, when I am sax- 
teen year auld. Oh, if you would only gie up takin' drink. 
If it werena for the whisky, Paterson and you might live 
independent o' thae beggarly shifts. It's waur than beggarly, 
to demand siller wi' threatenin' to expose him. I ken ower 
weel how you get it. If it werena for his place, and for his 
wife and family, he would defy you and wadna gie you 
a penny. I believe he sends you siller to keep you frae 
comin' to Sandiholes, but it winna satisfy you. Oh, mither, 
if you dinna gie up this way o' doin' you'll make us the speak 
o' the whole country side. If you do, I'll no bide here, 
where they have been sae kind to me, but gae awa' where 
Dane will ken me. Oh, if my time were only out !' 

I kenn*d by his voice he was greetin' — ^indeed, the tears 
were rinnin' doon my ain cheeks. I heard his mither 
sobbip,' and it was some time before she could speak. After 
a little she said — 

' You've gi'en me a sair heart, Willie, but you dinna ken 
what it is to be a woman ruined and cast awa'. I was cast 
awa' by him, and through him by my kindred and a' the 
warld. It was a wonder I didna do waur, for I grew regardless 
o' mysel' and a' ithers but you. Ay, ill as I hae done a mither's 
l^urt, it was chiefly for a hame to you that I married John 
Faterson, though a puir hame it turned out to be. But nae 
respectable man wad hae sought me, and, bad as he is, he is 
no ill to me on the whole. As you say, it's the drink that 
brings us into sic a miserable state as drives a' the little 
shame we hae left out o' us. But, Willie, wi' the help o' 
Heaven, I'll try and keep clear o't ; sae dinna vex yoursel' 
about me. You are a* the comfort I hae in this world, and 
it wad break my heart if yoa, too, should set your face 
against me.' 

* I'll never do that, mither, whatever happens ; but see 
and keep your word, and after my time is out I'll no see you 
want, sae hae patience, and mind dinna even taste whisky !' 

* There's my hand, Willie ; I'll tak' your advice.' 

It was waesome to hear the young creature counselling his 
mither in sic a fashion. A drunken father is bad enough in 
a' conscience, but, oh ! pity the bairns that hae a druc^|^ 
mither. Mrs Paterson did not oome back for a lao^ ■H^r 
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had plenty of yonn^ters of their own. She said she had 
got the Muirddli f j4ks to take yoa into their service. . I 
knew them, aud was convlD^ei they would noc use you ili; 
so, on tHe whole, i tiou^ht perhaps it was better to get any 
bad training taken out of you aQi)n^ 3trang<)rd, with whom 
you were to earn your living, than to stay with the Brotvns at 
8eacraig, where yon would soon have felt yon was notweloome, 
and mosu liknly would h^ve done no good. The next aocount 
1 had of you was chat you were ie trnrng the joiner trade in 
Mitherton. You have made friends for yourself somehow, 
which is a thriving sign. Lately a young min from your 
neighbourhooii came out here, and called on me in Mel- 
bourne. He was intimate with the Muirfield folks, and he 
is related to your present master, so you must know him. 
Bis name is George Smarc, a son of the farmer of Aiilton. He 
gives you an excellent character, both as a f amor's boy and 
as an appi-en.ice. It seems you have had the sense and 
perseverance to mak& up for your want of early schooling by 
improving yourself in the evenmgs. Sinart assures me thsi 
your master is well pleased with you, and that you will turn 
out a good hand at your trade. I am much gratified by 
hearing such goo 1 accounts of you, especially as that may 
enable me to be of service to you, which I should be glad to pe 
on your po >r mother's account, and for the sake of my own 
mother, who toak much interest in you, aud, indeed cohh 
mended you to me in the last Jeter she ever wrote me. So 
now I have sometiing to propose to yon, which I wish you 
to take inco s<^ious consideration. I am an architect, as you 
must know, and am in partnership with a builder. We erect 
houses, both lo otdt^r and on speculation. You ha/e no 
home, at least with kuistoik. Now, were you to come oat 
here after your apprenticv-ship, I could start you with the 
woodwork of a house, aud supply material of course. From 
what I have heard of you, I should expect you to be com- 
petent to take charge. Vou would h.bve to see that the 
work was done according to my specifications. As yon 
would be inexperienced, you must be amenable to counsel, 
and not be too prejudiced in your home ways of working, 
but ready to change your hand according to circum^tanoeik 
In shore, you tvouid have a charge over hands, but in 
reality you must consider me as your mas er to begin witl^ 
If you fall leadiiy into my plan of operations, you will not 
find me a hard one. After mature deliberation, if yon 
accept my prop jsal, write me, and I will provide passage^ 
and likewise an assort menc of tools, which you could bring 
with you. Tuis outlay you would soon be able to repajy, 
and then yoi would oe in a position to save money for 
yourself. You will perceive tuat 1 don't mean to lay ycm 
nnder a great load of ooligaiion. Experience has shown 
me that the best way to help a young man is to pat him ni 
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a way to help himself. I propose to put yon in such a way, 
and if you answer my expectatiors, it may be for our 
mutual benefit. If you decline my proposal af^er due con- 
sideration, give me your reasons frankly, and I trust at all 
events we may remain good frieuds. You have had a hard 
pull in active life to commence with, but a man is all the 
better for that sometimes, if there is good stuff in him. 
Hold on as yon have begun, and there is no donbt you will 
be a respectable man. The good folks you live with have 
been kind friends to yon. I am sure you will never forget 
that. Assure them of my sincere thanks on your account. 
And now, my dear William, believe me, with all good wishes 
for your welfare, yours faithfully, * Eobekt Mitdis.' 

O that begnilin' letter ! It gied me a sair heart when I 
heard Willie read it that night, for weel I kenn'd it wad he 
the mean o' partin' me and the baim I had adopted, wha, 
now when my ain were married and awa' frae me, had ta*en 
that place in my heart that a mither keeps for her youngest 
son. But I kenn'd he. was glad, and wha could blame him ? 
It was enough to bring tears o' joy to his een, puir lad, and 
he had to halt whiles as he read i*-. Was it not a joyfu' 
Borprise to him wha had been cast like a worthless weed on 
the stream o' life, to find hinisel' kenn'd and cared for by an 
uncle he never saw, wha was stretchin* a kindly hand to 
him frae the other side o' the warld ! I tried to think on 
that, and to congratulate him on his good fortune ; but my 
looks must have been true to my first thouLht, for he claspit 
my hand and said to me—* You wadna bid your son, though 
you had but ane, refuse sic an offer, even if it came from a 
far-awa' country. Steam-ships come and go every year, and 
there's money to be made yonder to pay fcr passage. I have 
thought often of goiu' to America. You ken I have reasons 
for emigrating that other young men have not. But never 
think for a moment that I am unfeeling or ungrateful for a* 
that. When I forget you, my second mither, it will be time 
I were done with the world, for my heart will then be canld 
and dead. But you ken its natural for the young birds to 
leave their nest when they're able to flee.* 

* Ay, W^illie, but birds hae short memories, puir things, 
and their affection cools as their nnrsin' cares grow less, and 
fades awa' when there's nae mair need for them. But a 
woman's affeetioiis remain in her sad heart when her bairns 
are awa' and the busy warld has nae mair sympathy wi^ her 
tlian it has wi' the thoughtless birds that forget their young 
amaist as soon as they flee. 

* I fear it's ower true,' he said, ' but it's the way o' the 
world. There are few broods o' our kind now-a-days that 
have not some birds of passage among them. But think o' 
the pleasure o* a letter in the well-known hand-writing. 
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The pen is a wonderful substitute for the tongue. Thanks 
to my guid friends, I can use it now. There's a Post Office 
in every town in the civilised world, and there's cheap 
postaojeto comfort absent friends. I ought to be a grateful 
fellow, for I find friends everywhere. There was that kind 
soul, George Smart, doing me a good turn away in Aus- 
tralia, and there is my uncle that — God forgie me, I 
scarcely ever thought of— caring for me kindly, and smooth- 
ing for me the way to comfortable independence. Yes, I 
oui^ht to be a grateful fellow. He says in his letter that I 
am to take his proposal into serious consideration. Well, 
we'll take it to avizmdum, as they say in law, but I feel 
something in my mind like a faregone conclusion.' 

* Ay, laddie, men and women feel differently on the 
Bu'gect o' emii^ration. Nae doubt it is natural that they 
should. I ken it's selfish in U3 to wish our bairns to bide ab 
ha'me where they maun work hard for a bare living, while 
comfort and in(lepeudence are within their reach in a far- 
awa' laud o' promise. But, oh the sad presentiment that 
fills the heart ! It's weel expressed in the auld sang : — 

" O meikle my heart forbo-les to me 
I never may meet you mair." 

A dozen o' years will soon wear awa', and if you are snared 
you'll still be a young man ; but if I be livin' then, Til hae 
reached the threescore-and-ten, when earthly hopea will nae 
mair cheer my auld heart. A woman o' my age may be 
allooed a little repinin' at pairtin' wi' thenr that she has 
little hope o' ever meeting mair in this warld ; bat we mann 
a' submit to the inevitable, and I do think thit women 
submit to thnt at last miir humbly than men. Sae dinna 
let ony thing I may say influence your decision, whatever it 
may be. There are twa things a young man should decide 
on for himsel' — the land he's to live in, and the woman he's 
to live wi'. But decide not rashly, Willie, either in the 
case o' the land or the wife.' 

'It's no likely,' he replied, 'that I'll be rash in the 
marrying way for a lang while to come. Lassies looking 
for men care little for 'prentice laddies. If ever I get a 
wife you are sure to ken o' the comin' event beforehand.' 

' I'm nae sure about a' that, Willie. It has been the 
case before now that a 'prentice laddie o' auchteen has been 
the idol o' a laissie's e'e. As for kennin' o' your marriage 
beforehand, if you gang to Australia and get a wife there 
the honeymoon will be run out lang ere I will ken o' the 
beginnin' o't. Nane can say, laddie, how they will do in 
flic a case till their time comes.' 

There was little mair said that night, but raony a thought 
we had, nae doubt. ^^ 
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enough ado to keep you in your ain side o' the house. 
Weel, I keiina what surt o' a wife she is ; but she is a hard 
mistress, 1 believe. She baa ower mony changes o' seryants. 
Our Mary duesn^ like her very weel, 1 ken.' 

* I maun hae a sight o' Mary before I gae hame. Does 
she net leave to couie and see you now and then V 

*She Tery seldoui gets down to SSeacrai^, unless she is 
sent on an errand.' 

'That will never d<>, Janet. This hard mistress o' the 
manse winna ^ie her servants a chance to get ' wooed an' 
married an' a'.' I maun iuok out for a place for Maiy 
where she will hae mair freedom ; but a guid place is no 
easily got about a little town. A. single servant about a 
sma' hoose wiiere here's a family is a miserable drudge, 
wi' a mistress for ever lookiu' o'er her. And the would-be 
gentry that get big houses gar twa servants do the wark o' 
three or four. Their iiiai- s maun be slaves, that thae 
wretched imitatnra o' the great may keep up their sham 
dignity. Puu: pride will stoop to do the meanest and the 
crudest things to m>intain the show, rather than come 
aff its stilts and walk on honest legs. Whaever serves 
under it kens something o' petty tyranny. Though I'm a 
woman that says'), that same petty ryranny is mair exer* 
cised by women than men ; I wad far rather serve a master 
than a mistress. If the man had an ill temper, he wadna 
come doun to the kitchen to gie it vent ; but the woman 
might do the amiable ic the drawing-room, drawling out 
loyea and dears and darlings, and when wearied of actinff 
the angel upstairs, she mighi come doun and play the deevu 
in the lower regi ais, where the puir servant lassies maun 
hear and bear iu silence. I dinna mean to say that there 
are nae guil mispresses; but they're no very rife. Tou 
may ken them by their servants being laith to leave them. 
But I see your house now, Janet. There's nae reek risin' 
frae the lum, but if we were in at the door we'll soon haot 
the fire blaz.n' and the kettle on.' 

'Little doot o' tha-, for we a' like our cup o' tea here in 
the country as weel as the fouk in the toun. Tou see we 
seldom mak' dinner on Sunday, so we tak' our tea early in 
the afternoon. It's no that we hae ony scruples in regard 
to cooking on Sunday ; it is just a custom bred o' laziness 
or indifference. If the Scotch were to eat dinners like the 
English on Sundays, their ministers might give up afternoon 
preaching a'thegither, for they would hae sleepy congre- 
gations.' 

I assented to Janet's remarks as we entered the honse^ 
and little more was said at that time, as we were soon 
engaged in preparing our tea-dinner. 

The week wore on — the last week I was to stay at Sea- 
craig — and I was beginning to think that I wad hae to 
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leave without seeing my niece, Mary Mill ; and, somehow, 
I was ra )re aiixious to see her than I had been on former 
occasions. I could not think of cal.insf at the manse, as I 
suspected Mr Knox would know me 'if he were to see me, 
and would misjud^^e my motive for being there. I had also 
an idea — rij^ht <»r wrong — that he knew, either through 
Mrs Pa*^erson or otherwise, that Willie had f.>und a hame 
with me. I had made up my min I to leave on Saturd.«y, 
when, as luck would have it, in came Mary on Friday 
evenin'. She had ^ee^l at the Post Ofiice, and w.ts on her 
way hame to the manse, and, having heard that I was wi h 
her mother, had made a' the haste she could, in order to 
hae some time for a crack wi' us. She didna see us at the 
kirk, as it wasna her forenoon out, but her neebour 
servant tauld her that there was a stranger wi' her mither 
in the seat, and from her description Mary guessed it was 
Aunty Macaudle. 

After the usual freendly inquiries, I asked her how she 
liked her place. 

* No very weel,' she said. * My neebour and me are 
baith tired o't. We couldna g^'t out to see our lads, though 
we had them waitin* ; and as for ony o' them comin' into 
the manse kitrhen, they wad as soon think o' gaun into the 
minister's pu'pit.' 

* Bless me, Mary, he maun be a hard master.' 

* Na, it's no him, but the. mistress that's sae ill to do wi'. 
The twa misses gie a deal o' trouble, but 1 could put up wi' 
them a* but the mistress. If you had seen her ae day last 
week you wad hae thocht she was possest o' a deevil.' 

* What did you do to anger her last week, Mary V 

* It wasna me nor my neebour, but a strange woman that 
cam' to the manse, and maistly put her mad. The stranger 
demanded to see the minister, and I put her into the back 
room, and tauld him there was a woman waitin' there that 
wantit to see him. He came down to her, and after a little 
we could hear her speakin' loud and angry like. We 
listened, and then we heard the minister speaking low, and 
seemingly try in' to pacify her. But she wadna be pacified, 
and I whispered to Lizzie — 

* That woman is either drunk or mad.' 

' But waur was to come. We heard her ca' the minister 
a perjured villain twa or three times, and then she cried — 

* No, I winna be quiet. I dinna care wha hears me.' 

' Then down comes the mispress — ^she had been on the 
stair a' the time — and Miss Ellen after her, and in they 
baith rushed into the room. We heard the mistress demand 
of the minister what that drunken vagabond woman was to 
him, and why he did not send for the police to take her ia 
custody. 

' Drucken vagabond !' screamed the strange woman. * If 
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I am sae, wha male me a drucken vagabond ? I should 
have been in your place, madam, if that trditor hadna 
perjured his soul, and made me waur than a vaga »ond.' 

' Base strumpet, out of this house !' shrieked the mistress. 
• Put her out instantly. Am I to be insulted in my own 
house V 

Then we heard Miss Ellen say— 

* Be quiet, mamma. Don't let such a person as that 
make you forget yourself.' 

And then the minister cried, ' Go !' and we heard a scuffle, 
and the door flew open, aud out he came holding the woman 
by the arm, and through the lobby, and pushed her out at 
the front door ; she crying all the time — 

* Viilaiu ! hypocrite ! I'll take the gown aff your back, 
m let the public ken what you are.' 

* We heard the mistress sobbin', but- Ellen came and shut 
the kitchen door. At the same time we heard a smash o' 
broken glass, and the woman cried out something at the 
parlour window, but we couldna make out what it was. It 
was laug after tea time afore the bell rang, and we didna 
Bee the mistress again that night ; but Miss Ellen came into 
the kitchen, and said her mamma was not very well — she 
had been frightened by a mad, drunken woman, and that we 
should be careful not to admit drunken people into the 
house. What think you o' a' that, auntie 1 VVasua that a 
bonnie row in the minister's house?' 

* Ic takes awa' my breath, lassie. Heard you nae mair 
about the woman ]' 

* Uh, I forgot the end o't. How it came to pass I canna 
say, for nane o' our folks sought the police ; but sure enough 
ttie woman was ta'en up. John, the minister's man, says 
the constable heard the smashin' o' the window. At ony- 
rate he came to the manse that afternoon, and the minister 
and him gaed awa' thegither. But the business had been 
hushed up some way or other, for the woman was let aff, 
and we have heard nae mair about the matter.' 

Mary now bade us a hasty guid night, sayiug she would 
be ill-heard for bidin' sae lang ; and I was left in a very 
anxious state o' mind. It was a blessing that I never made 
a confidant o' my guid-sister in the matter o' the minister's 
son. I dinna claim ony merit for keepin' it secret, for my 
guidman frightened me about the consequences o' raising 
scandal on the clergy, aud afterwards I wadna for the warld 
divulged it, on account o' Willie himsel', puir chiel', for I 
kenn'd he was very sensitive on the matter o' his birth, and 
his mither's character. And I thought now, what if she 
has been to see him after this row, and what if she has 
affronted the puir laddie, and driven him to leave the town, 
and gang — as I heard him ance say he wad fi^ang — where 
naebody wad ken him. 1 didna sleep a wink that, iiight^ 
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and hurried Janet, to her great surprise, wi' the breakfast 
next momin' — though but little I took — that I might get 
awa' wi' the first train for Mitherton. 

A' the time I was on the train my thouflrhta were divided 
between Willie and his unfortunate, erring parents. I 
pitied that minister now, who might moan out in bitterness 
of heart, 'I'ruly now, indeed, my sin hath found me out.' 
I pitied mair that wretched mother, who was now trans- 
formed into an avenging fiend, who had none of the 
Christian spirit of mercy or forgiveness, who had nothing 
of the woman left in her heart but a love for her offspring;, 
which was no better than an animal instinct. As for the 
puir lad, it wad hae been a thousand times better for him 
had he been an orphan a'thegither. 

When I reached home I learned, to my great surprise, 
that Mrs Pater son had not been there. Of course, I 
breathed not a word o' the matter but only to my guidman. 
I couldna help again and ap^ain expressing my surprise to 
him that she had not come to see Willie. 

^ I daresay,' he said, * she had held to Seacraig, as the 
nearest port, and her folks there had been so scandalised 
that they had packit her off to Edinburgh instanter.' 

And so it fortunately happened, as we afterwards learned ; 
and thus Willie was spared the pain then that wad have 
come with the knowledge of that crowning disjrrace and 
exposure. John Brown, her brother-in-law, saw her to the 
station, took out her ticket, bundled her into a carriage, 
and stood till he saw the train fairly off, flrlad to be rid of 
her. Are there not some men and women born to be pests 
to a' their kith and kin 9 
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CHAPTER FIFTH. 

Willie's apprenticeship was nearly ont. He had written 
to his uncle in Melbourne, thankfully accepting his kindly 
offer, and was expectin>i a letter from him with every mail. 
Meanwhile t]jere caaie a letter from another quarter that 
stunned him not a little. It was from his mother in Edin- 
bnrgh, and it was sadly blotted with iuk aud tears. She told 
him that she and Pa:erson were about to saU for America. 
Their passa>ie money was paid and their scanty luggage was 
on board. She entreated him to come out to New York 
when his time was out, and promised to send their address 
as soon as they got settled. She was wae, she said, to leave 
without seeing him, but Paterson would not let her come — 
indeed, there was no time, as the ship was to sail on Wed- 
nesday morning, and she was writing late on Monday night. 
They were to start early next morning for Greenock. IShe 
insisted that he had n^ tiling to bmd him to Scotland, and 
that America was the only country for a working man ; and 
ended by entreating lum if he had any love for her to 
foUow them out, bidding him goodbye in the meantime, 
with her dearest love. She made no mention of how the 
passage money had been raised, but we were at no loss to 
guess from what quarter it had come. Willie blamed his 
father more severely now than ever I had heard him do 
before. 

* The heartless, selfish man,' he said, * has banished my 
poor mother. This cannot be called emigration ; and he 
has done this that he m ly live at ease and in security. 
How am I ever to tin d her ouc now if she should come to 
want ? I do not take her part lor annoying him ; far other- 
wise, but what can I think of him for getting rid of the 
poor creature in sucii a way ? Is she not my mother ? Bah, 
it minds me of the unscrupulous times when living witnesses 
were quietly removed in accordance with the maxim, * Dead 
men tell no tales.' iietter for her had she been removed 
by death. I could almoso tind in my heart to curse him !' 

*Dinua curse him, Willie. Now hear me, and I'd tell 
you how this ha-s come about. I keepit it out o' your 
kenuin' no to vex you, but tome o' your cousii.s will be 
sure to mention it when they see you, so you may as weel 
hear it frae me. Your mother was at Sandiholes at the 
time I was at Seacraig. i didna see her niysel,' but my 
niece, Mary Mill, that's a servant at the manse, tauld me 
about the matt^er. A Moman came and wanted to see the 
minister. She was shown into a room, where he came to 
her, and by-ond-bye loud words wer« s^ok^u W\^ \^ 
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itber ears than those they were meant for ; in short, there 
was an exposure before wife and daughter, and you see this 
emigration scheme hasna been lang o' comin' ont after it. 
Tonr mother had jjone to her sister in Beacraig. Her sister's 
((iideman saw her on the train for Edinburt^h that afternoon, 
and that was the reason we didna see her.^ 

The poor lad said n^ething, but buried his face in his 
hands on the table, and I lef c him to endure the first brunt 
o' this new sorrow alane. 

The very next day the sun burst forth from the clouds-^ 
that is to say, a letter arrived from Australia with re- 
mittance for passage and necessary outfit. It was a kindly 
let^ter, and well fitted to act like oil on troubled water. Ay, 
and it had the desired eflfect. What can for ever keep 
down the heart of youth ? Willie was in the hindmost 
week o' his time. He was in good health and high hope. 
He had fifty pounds in hand for passage and purchases, and 
he had his ain time to pay it in. Yet in the midst o' his 
aiu good fortune he recurred to his mother's voyage. 

* ft I but kenu'd where to write to my poor mother.' 

' Hoot, Willie,' I said, ' she is sure to send a letter here 
with her address, and the first time we write you we'll 
enclose it. A postage stamp now-a-days mak^s a' distances 
alike. As weel be fifteen thousand miles awa' as three 
thousand. You canna conveniently skip ower ony o' thae 
distances to pay a visit, but a posta<<e stamp will do the 
business and bnng friends nearer thegither ; as you say the 
telescope clips the distance between the earth and the moon. 
If there's onybody here that might be allowed to repine I 
think it's mysel' ; but I winna say a single word o' repinin' 
now. I've said my say before, and now let's join heads and 
hands in making ready, and let's be thankfu' that a' things 
as far as gane hae wrought together for ejude.* 

But I was counting the chickens before they had a' come 
in. There was an epistle that came in the end o' that week, 
the most extraordinary that my auld een ever saw. It was 
a sort of a damper, though it should rather have provoked 
la ghter, but we conldna laugh, so ib made us sad. It 
was addressed Mr William Paterson, Mr John Macaudle, 
Mitherton, and ran thus : — 

* Manse, Sandiholes. 

• Dear Sir, — I understand you are on the eve of departure 
for Australia. Have the goodness to take charge of the small 
packet addressed to Mr Andrew Scott, Victoria Street, Mel- 
bourne. That gentleman may perhaps be of service to you in 
your adopted country. I haveheardgood reportsof you,which 
afford me much pleasure, and I hope the good qualities of 
home growth which you are said to possess will not deteri- 
orate by being transplanted to another hemisphere. Hold 
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fast by the Christian principles that good people have 
taught you. You will then be a credit to yourself and 
others, who may not loudly rejoice in your welfare, yet will 
be glad to hear of it noti^ithstanding. For the sake of your 
friends here, who sit under my ministry, as well as for your 
own, 1 should be glad if I could be of some service to you. 
I have sent you a small parcel of books per rail, which may 
be useful to you on the voyage if you pjnder them well, 
and ask a blessing on the good seed. You will please let 
me know if I can be of further service to you. May He who 
measures the waters in the hollow of His hand be with you 
when you see the wonders of the mighty deep ! And now, 
oh, young man, remember thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth, and He will not forsake thee in the days of thy age, 
if thou art spared so long. Life is too short for trifliijg and 
mummery. Be an earnest worker. Whatever good work 
thy hands findeth to do, do it with all thy might. Work 
while it is day, for the night cometh wherein no man can 
work ; and while thou art diligent in thy calling, see thou 
neglect noc the things that have regard to thy immortal 
soul, so that thou mayest be blessed in this life and in that 
which is to come. Farewell. — Yours, in Christian fellow- 
ship, < James Kit ox.' 

Weel, that letter maist took awa' my breath. Kennin' 
what I ken, I was like to grow sick when I heard it read. 
I looked at Willie — he'll no be whiter when he lies in his 
shroud — but his een were glaring like flaughts o' tire. He 
seized his bonnet, pulled it o'er Lis brow, and rushed out o' 
the house. Ob, that fearf u' man ! could he no let the creature 
leave his native land in peace ? Maybe he means weel, but 
he canna hae ony feelings, or he never could hae written 
sic a letter as that to the puir lad; and — Gude forgie me ! — 
I cantia get the thocht o' hypocrisy out o' my heid. I 
may be wrang, but that letter, considering a' the circum- 
stances, displays a state o' mind beyond my comprehension 
a'thegither. 

Willie came in about bedtime as wet wi' sweat as if he 
had washed his head in the bum. He gaed ben to his bed- 
room without a word ; but I followed him, and, putting my 
arm round his neck, kissed him. I hadna done the like 
afore, even when he was a laddie, for neither laddies nor 
young men care for beiu' kissed by auld wives ; but he 
returned my kiss, and said — 

* God bless my dear, kind mother ! I'm no calm enough 
yet to speak of that letter, thouj^h I've raced half-dozen 
o' miles. Ill go to bed now, and tell you what 1 think 
about it next morning.' 

I dinna think either o' us sleepit weel that night. When 
I was iu bed I asked my gudeman vvliyit liQ Wqv^^\» ^' 
should do in the matter. 
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' Leave that ♦o himsel',' he replied. 

^ But v^hat wad you <Io if you were in his place V 

* That's hard to say,* qnoth he. 

* Weel, can you no tel^ me what you think wad be the 
right thins; to do under the circumstances V 

* Weel, if you maun hae my opinion, I think the right 
way wad be to send back baith letter and parcel. But 
dinna you interfere in the matter ; just let Willie do as he 
likes.' 

It was strange that baith the auld man and the young ane, 
when he got cooled down, should come to the same con- 
clusion. Willie 8ent back baith next momin'. 

I asked him if he had written * declined, with thanks,' on 
the parcel. 

' i>o/ he said. ' I don't feel thankful, and why should I 
say so ? In ordinary matters I would use ordinary words 
of form ; but to use them in this case would be very like 
falsehood, so I have written ' Returned,' with the proper 
addre 8. The letter I h-ive put in a clean envelope, and 
atidressed it in the ordinary way. And now we will dismiss 
this matter from our minds. I am ashamed to have been 
so much moved by it.' 

A' Willie's things were packed and ready for removal. 
The time was fast approaching when we had to say the 
waefu' word, Fareweel. The gudeman's voice faltered as he 
said — 

* Yon have been as a son to us, Willie ; we'll miss you 
sairly : but the auld and the young cauna bide aye the- 
gither. Be as good a man as yi)u hae been a laddie and a 
youth. God bless you ! Fareweel !' 

When the puir lad took me in his arms, and murmured 
* Mither,' I broke doun a'thegither, and now I just mind 
hearin' the word * Fareweel,' as in a dream. 

I canna write ony mair at this time, and maun close the 
book till I am mair composed. My auld een fill wi' tears, 
and I canna see the words, for aye tiie lines o' the auld sang 
come again to my memory — 

* O mttikle my heart forebodes to me 
I never will meet ihee mair.' 
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My grandmother wrote no more about Willie after this in 
her little hook. She was rather low in spirits till the first 
letter arrived from A ustralia. It was every way satisfactory, 
and cheered her up a gre.it deal. William Mudie, as be 
now called himself, was a pr<>sperous man. Many valuable 
presents he sent to liis second mither, as he called my grand- 
mother, until at length she positively forbade him to be so 
lavish oi his means, promising at the saaie time to apply to 
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him if ever she shoaild be in need. His mother sent her 
address from New York, which was duly forwarded to 
Australia. 1 understand some- one was employed to look 
after the couple, and not lose sight of them in the great city. 
Paterson did not live long ; the cheap rum was too much for 
him. His widow was sent home. She had a room in 
Mitherton, where she lived on a comfortable allowance from 
her son, and thenceforth conducted herself in a respectable 
manner. 

I believe it was urged on William Mudie by a certain 
party that he should make some advance to amicable inter- 
course with his father, by apologising for his former rudeness 
in returning his letter and present, adding that he should 
remember the Fifth Commandment. Here he was in- 
flexible. * The Command you refer to,' he said in answer, 
* should be understood more in the spirit than the letter. 
The words * Thy father and thy mother* are joined together 
in the text as 'household words.' Honour to whom honour 
is due. Is it due, do yoTi think, to a human being whose 
offspring are by him as unregarded as puppy dogs are by 
their male progenitors ? I could reverence the grey hairs of 
an honourable father were he never so poor, but bid me not 
honour where I can neither respect nor love V Perhaps 
Willie was stubborn and prejudiced in this matter, but one 
must have lived his life, stood in his shoes, as the saying is, 
before condemning him. The poor erring minister is gone — 
peace be with him — so is she that was his Nemesis so long. 

William Mudie has now a wife and family of sons and 
daughters. He married Annie Smart, who went to keep 
house for her brother, but who, like a sensible girl, pre- 
ferred to keep house for herself and her husband. TLey 
have a great sheep farm, and Willie can now coimt moro 
sheep than the patriarch Job in the days of bis prosperity. 



THE SUPERSEDED MAN. 

* Who befffi a brother of the earth 
To give him leave to toil.' 

Rushing on, our racing steamer 
Runneth down the clumsy craft, 

Let us save the nimble swimmer, 
Leave the rest to boat or raft. 

Cries of drowning men pursue us. 
But we leave them all to drown, 

Steaming on, their fate unheeding. 
Caring only for our own. 
Reckless who may next go down. 

On we go, by horse of iron. 
Rolling on in reckless haste — 

Speeding past the old wajrfarer 
Left upon the dreary waste ; 

There the wolf will haunt him ever. 
Thus his shadow waneth so, 

Ere he reach the fatal river 
When the sun of life is low, — 
Why should he be loath to go ? 

Ye that speed the onward motion, 

T6ll us, through the rushing wind. 
What avails your vaunted progress 

To the wretch you leave behind ? 
What to him your wondrous triumphs ? 

He is sacrificed to one — 
Driven from the world of labour. 

Like a Pariah under ban. 

Is the Superseded Man. 

See him as a walking sleeper — 
Not a dog on him will fawn ; 

As a pale belated spectre, 
Left bewildered in the dawn ; 
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As an alien in nature — 

Element of other star — 
Here intruding, out of keeping, 

With the harmonies at war — 

An embodiment of jar. 

As he passeth by the factory- 
He can hear the arms of power 

Battling ever on untiring, 

Working wonders hour by hour. 

In his heart the iron enters, 

Graving deep this sense of doom : 

Rigid sinews, vision failing, 

Suit not heckle now, nor loom — 
Underneath the ground is room. 

Should he look for railway labour. 
Beg for work at pick or spade. 

At a glance the shrewd contractor 
Knows the cast-away of trade — 

Sees him wan, and lank, and grizzled ; 
Shakes his knowing head the while, 

For he has his choice of thousands 
From prolific Sister Isle — 
' Navvies' seasoned with the toil. 

« 

In his home, if home we call it, 
See him by the cold hearthstone. 

Gazing on the smouldering ashes. 
As his state he ponders ou. 

Jn the chilling air of silence, 
Never stirred by word of cheer. 

Thus he with himself communeth — 
Every thought might claim a tear 
Were it breathed for ears to hear. 

* I, alas ! have wife and children, 
Galling are my kindred bands, 

For the elder rear the younger. 
While I sit with folded bands ; 
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While they in life's early morning 
Bear the burthen of the day, 

I, in bitterness of spirit 
Grow, by premature decay. 
Old before my hair is grey. 

' 0, how galling is dependence 

To the spirit of a man. 
On the labour of his children ; 

Thus reversing Nature's plan. 
Shall I weary their affections 

With a load of abject years ; 
Eat the bitter bread unwelcome. 

Moistened with an old man's tears? — 

Thoughts that pierce like barbed spears. 

* Shall I be a public pauper, 

With the Poorhouse for a home ; 
Wear the livery of my order 

Shoeing what I have become ? 
Go, when I have leave of absence. 

Crouching through my native town, 
Seeing strange familiar faces 

Everywhere ignore my own ? — 

* This is to be broken down. 

* Oh, but Life's a gloomy ocean. 

Darker than the dismal shore, 
When the castaway of labour 

Sees the light of Hope no more. 
He may weary for the dawning 

In the far horizon dun. 
Dawning of the day eternal — 

Truly underneath the sun 

Other hope for him is none;' 

Thus the man that's superseded, 
May bewail his wretched state. 

Can there aught be done to aid bim ? 
pis misfortune is not &te ; 
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Ye that drive the worid of labour, 

Straining ever in the van, 
Spare a time for good endeavour, 

And devise a saving plan 

For the Superseded Man. 



THE POET OF THE AGE. 

* T ennyfon If not jet the Peet of the Age, bat he may perhapf become lOt 

^Griftiqae on Altrkp Tbikiitson. 

•Of all the eantf in tbii canting world, preserre ng from the cant of 
oriticiem.' 

Is this myth, or man, a-coming, 

Promised oft, awaited long? 
Are we prosing in the shadow 

Cast before this Prince of Song? 
Is he done with idle dreaming. 

Has he rhymed his maiden page, 
And forsaken classic, muses 

For the Spirit of the Age? 

What may be his theme for charming 

Evil spirits out of man? 
Will he rouse the mindless masses 

Swarming in the dismal fen? 
Will he hold the upland climbers, 

listening in their own despite? 
Will he flood the eyes of Fortune 

With a new access of light? 

Will he quicken sympathetic 

Feeling for the slaving poor, 
In life's high exclusive places, 

And maintain it firm and sure ; 
Till the groups of rustics painted 

By Old Masters of renown, 
Will not be so highly valued 

As a living breathing down? 
H 




1^ Ui tffpmiBjir hnaik emploj ; 
t of iKgu fiv SBrpaasmg 
fii]iDBr^» old a&br of Ttoj ; * 
And die ZSig^ilmgalc rf Kngfand 
Xaiy adffliL his storied IMge— 

Far dbc ^^ of tbe Age. 

But as w«r, thoogfa stfll in &YQfar 

lildi misnikis of their kind, 
Hmt not he the Busier mssicm 

Of dfee thonsuids dmf and blind 
To the hhie and gands o£^oty, 

WhT, pcdMB he's cut it shcNrt, 
ThasVto say, his cmc po^n— 

Would Hh^ i^ De «»i7 for't? 

Witt he »* • IV™i to ^fmmon, 
An mSgati^ atmn sabiime^ 

Of Jibimi^ '^ <^ time ; 

r jDVOst heart's devotion 

eiittly g^ is given, 
_ IfiPg Kp5 are breathing 
flMMf"Q^^>^ ^ ^^ ui Heaven? 

jhM'tilklw^ Ckf gold in Britain 

llirtli wough to stain her name— 
]|ir lA^vements great are cancelled 

JJmo$i by this crying shame. 
jPEMrdm within her will d^rade her 

Thoagh her navies guard her coasts 
S^ her harpy brood will hover 

Ou the skutsi of sweltering hosts. 

Biit the Onward March of Progress 
May our Coming Bard engage ; 
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That should he the king of siihjecfcs 

For the Poet of the Age, 
Mounting higher than Parnassus, 

Through the gloom that underlies. 
He may see the van emerging 

In the light of brighter skies ; 

And to darkened minds descending, 

Sing that steam and whirling wheels. 
And the wireway of the lightning 

Underneath the racing keels, 
All are tending to abrasion 

Of old Mammon's golden hills. 
And the precious debris filling 

Up the slough of human ills. 

And that all our grand inventions 

Tend to drain its swampy soil. 
Multiply the croaker's comforts,' 

And diminish still their toil ; 
Though they are the last to see it. 

To their own advancement blind, — 
for the Bard, so long a-coming. 

To enlighten humankind! 



THE PRIVATEER. 

There came a daring Privateer, 

Some ninety years ago, 
To raise the wind without delay. 

And he would have it so ; 
Or batter down our ancient town, 

As all the world doth know. 

The Provost, from the Ballast HiU, 
Long spied the threatening sail, 

While ancient skippers shook their heads, 
And chewed the twist pigrtail ; 

And cocked hats and ppv^dered wigs 
Surmounted &ces paje. 

H2 
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That day the wabster left his loom. 

The cobbler left his stool ; 
And a' the laddies got the play — 

The dominie left the schule ; 
The tailor jumpit aff his board, 

And left his guse to cule. 

The heights were clad baith far and near. 
And thousands lined the shore ; 

Down plunged an anchor in the bay — 
Up went the tricolor : 

Was ever such a brazen rogue 
In the thieving trade before ? 

The ' Yellow Meg,' of Wester Ha'en, 

He captured in the bay — 
The Flying Skipper's famous craft 

Became the Rover's prey ; 
And every soul aboard the twain 

Was captive ta'en that day. 

Meanwhile, the bodies on the shore 
Were watching every motion. 

And now they cry, * A boat ! a boat !' 
And all were in commotion : 

A thousand babbling voices blent 
Bose louder than the ocean. 

The boat swept in between the Heads, 
• And each man shipped his oar ; 
As recklessly, sans flag of truce, 

A liffy leapt on shore, 
With hat in hand, he parle^-vouzed-^ 

* Messieurs, votre serviteur f 

Amid the rush, the crush, the push, 

The shoving here and there. 
He held a missive in his hand — - 

* Present Monsieur le Maire, 
Or, after him, de chiefest mart 

In Scotland, oderwhere/ 
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The Provost could not read the scrawl 

The Privateer had sent ; 
In sad distress he scratched his wig — 

The Bailies glowered ahint ; 
The very Deacons stood amazed^ 

In mute bewilderment. 

Till came the Keverend Mr Mac, 

Nor book nor band had he ; 
The crowd gave way on every side ; 

He strode undauntedly, 
With pistols in his pouches' syde, 

And sword upon his thie. 

He read the letter, line by line, 

Expounding, as a text. 
The base compound of Lingua Franc, 

Low Dutch, and English, mixed ; 
Exciting bravery and fear, 

And all that be betwixt 

A Council then was called in haste ; 
Each member spoke at once.; 

* We'U go on board,' said Provost Greig, 

And prig him down, perchance. 

* Na, by my saul !' quoth Bailie Kyd, 

* He'd whup us atf to France.' 

Up starts the reverend gentleman. 

So urgent was the case ; 
And there was silence over all, 

As if they waited grace ; 
And, like a quivering jelly, shook 

Each pale and pursy face. 

Then instant forth, as bottle froth, 
His bold defiance burst : — 

* What ! shall we shame the Auld Bound O ?♦ 

* The Auld Round O. — I may mention, in ovn «k ^Tvck^Rst ^fioAsoiA 
read this, the O is the dioular mndo^ in tVkA 10ck\Mki q1 kf^t^Aite 

H3 
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No ! — Rather perish first : 
Away ! and say to Captain Fall> 
We dare him to the worst/ 

* Messieurs bon jour !* with great sang froid 

The envoy sought his boat ; 
Departing, he a signal made, 

Then followed, quick as thought. 
The flash, the loud report, the ball, — 

A base, discourteous shot. 

Whiz went the iron o'er their heads, 
Red cheeks grew pale with fear ; 

Crack went a block from a herring smack. 
Like a drop from Beauty's ear : 

Now, every man was hard at work 
On board that Privateer. 

The captured Skipper walked her deck. 
He said to Captain Fall, 

* The people on the Ballast Hill 

Don't seem to fear your ball.' 
' Me make dem fear ! Ha, ha! you see — • 
Mon Dieu ! — dem running all.' 

And now, in the assaulted town. 

Spread terror everywhere. 
And fathers ran, and mothers ran. 

Bewildered, here and there ; 
And hundreds hurried up the Den, 

With bairns and bundled gear. 

And all around the town that day — 

Fu' mony a brawny lout, 
Wi' wife and bairns, and pocks o' meal. 

Or bannocks in a clout- 
Ran scampering o'er the fields afar. 

To lie amang the nowt. 
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Meanwhile, the brave remained to save 

The honour of the town : 
A gallant feint they tried, in haste. 

They mounted cannon soon — 
Great wooden pumps, on cartless wheels,* 

To ^care the murdering loon. 

But still on board the Privateer 

The guns did blaze away. 
And r^ hot balls flew o'er their heads 

Throughout that fearful day ; 
The bricks did shake on chimney tops 

And some did fall, they say. 

In this heroic band, that braved 

That robber of the sea. 
There was a silly tailor loon. 

And * Simple' hight was he ; 
^ I vow,' he cried, ' to shoot him dead — 

Ay, Simple though I be/f 

And off he went at ebb of tide. 

With firelock in his hand ; 
And, under cover of a rock. 

He boldly took his stand ; 
And riddled the Rover's flapping sails 

At his own word of command ; 

Till a wag aboard the Privateer 

Took a base, ignoble aim ; 
The glowing ball across the brine^ 

Like a bolt of thunder came, 
Kebounding from the splintered rocks. 

And hissing in the faem. 

* Great wooden pamps on cartleBS wheels. — Said to be true. 

f" Simple Tailor.— The self-accepted cognomen of James Smith, tailor 
in Arbroath, who fired npon the Privateer in the way described. I 
remember whea a bey of making one in the juvenile mob that used 
to folio w the Simple Tailor along the streets when he was in his caps, 
fie seemed to enjoy the fun himself, shenting oaw and again, * Simple 
ihoDgh I be.' 

H4 
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Forth from his cover, like a hare. 

The ' Simple' tailor ran : 
The best game cock in our game town 

Can do but what he can : — 
Was ere six-pounder fired before 

At the ninth part of a man ? 

'Twere long to tell of what befel 

Throughout that fearful day, 
When Captain Fall, with powder and ball. 

On our brave town did play ; 
Till, fairly baffled at the last, 

The rascal bore away. 

Then in the battered town at once 

The loud hurra uprose, 
And then expected troops arrived, 

So handy, at the close, — 
A sergeant's party, all recruits. 

Hot marching from Montrose. 

Lament we now the glorious dead. 
Whose blood the stones did stain ; 

Dame Partlet and her brood shall live* 
In this immortal strain ; 

The hapless chickens and their dam 
At one fell swoop were slain. 

Now, glory to our gallant sires, 

Who baffled Captain Fall ; 
And honour to our noble selves. 

The sons of heroes, all ; 
And never may the ' Auld Round O' 

Be scathed by cannon ball ! 

* Dame Partlet and her brood.— These were the only victims. 
A hen was sitting with her chickens under her wings, when an 
nnlnoky ball stmek and killed 

•All the little chiokeni and their dam, 
At one fell swoop.' 



NOTE TO THE PRIVATEER. 

Chambers's Gkzetteer of Scotland Kives the followiofl: acooant of 
the Privateer's attack on A.rbroath :— During the war in 1781 this coast 
was annoyed by a French Privateer, named the FearnouRht of Dunkirk, 
commanded by one Fall. On the evening of the 23rd of May, he came 
to anchor in the bay of Arbroath, and fired a few shot into the town ; 
after which he sent a flag of truce on shore, with the following letter : 

* At Sea, May twenty-tbird. 
* GENTitSUSN,— I send these two words to inform you tnat I will have you 
to bring to the French Colour in less than a quarter of an hour, or I set the 
town on fire dirictly ; such is the order of my master, the King of France, 
I am sent by. Send dirictly the mair and chiefs of the town to make some 
agreeament with me, or Fll make my duty. It is the will of yours. 

To Monsieurs Mair of the town called 
Arbrought, or in his absence, to the chief 
man after him in Scotland.' 

The worthy magistrates, with a view to gain time to arm the 
inhabitants, and send expresses for military aid, in the true spirit of 
diplomacy, gave an evasive answer to Monsieur Fall's letter, reminding 
him that he had mentioned no terms of ransom, and begging he would 
do no injury to the town, till he should hear from them again. XJpon 
thiaFall wrote a second letter to them in the following terms : 

* At sea, eight o'clock in the afternoon. 

QniTLBusN,— I received just now your answer, by which you say I ask 

no terms. I thought it was needless since I asked you to come aboard 

for agreeament. But here are my terms : I will have £30,000 sterling at 

least, and 6 of the chiefs men of the town for otage. Be speedy, or I shoot 

Jour town away dirictly, and I set fire to it. I am gentlemen your servant, 
sent some of my crew to you, but if some harm happens to them, youll be 
sure will hang up the main yard all the prisoners we have on board. 

To Monsieur the chief man of Arbrought 
in Scotland.' 

The magistrates having now got some of the inhabitants armed, and 
their courage further supported by the arrival of some military from 
Montrose, set Fall at defiance, and told him to * do his worst, for they 
would not give him a farthing.' * Whereupon ,' says the worthy historian 
of this memorable transaction in the annals of Arbroath, * terribly 
enraged, and, no doubt, greatly disappointed, he began a heavy fire upon 
the town, and continued for a long time, but haopily it did no harm, 
except knocking down some chimney tops, and burning the fingers of 
those who took up his balls, which were heated*' 

This account, leaving out lesser incidents and details, agrees pretty 
well with the traditions of the town. The rover had pointed bUi 
guns too high. Almost all the balls flew over the town. Many of 
them were buried in the earth on the braea of Oaimie, and picked np 
afterwards. There are a few of these balla still kept as mementoes of 
the PrivAteer's attack en the town. 
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ON THE CENTENARY OF THE BIRTH OF 
ROBERT BURNS. 

Leave ye now the laurel growing. 

Break no holly boughs to-day ; 
Evermore the leaves and berries 

Round his head will rustling play. 
Bring ye but the flowering aloe. 

Add it to the wreath he wears. 
For the tree that fadeth never. 

Blooms but in a hundred years. 

This memorial day we greet him, 

Dearest of the laureled band — 
If the tones of mortal voices 

Vibrate in the spirit land ; 
If the waves of earthly feeling 

Beat upon the heavenly shore. 
We would with our gratulations 

Mingle our regrets no more. 

Lands of Bards who die neglected. 

Witness our atonement all ; 
Hear the Mother of the Nations 

To her distant daughters call — 
* Honour Burns, my son immortal!' 

Hark, their vast response returns. 
Booming o'er the world of waters, 

' To the memory of Burns !* 

What are all the old ovations, 

What the laurel crowns of Home, 
When a race delights to honour 

One who had a lowly home ? 
But for sake of puir auld Scotland, 

Unrequited while he breathed, 
He hath left a tuneful treasure — 

Never was the like bequeathed. 
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But we have an evil spirit 

That the famous will defame. 
Quick or dead : a ghoul insatiate, 

England's scorn, and Scotland's shame. * 
Hence Detraction sanctimonious ! 

Take thy envious brood with thee ; 
Parasites, who, but to flourish. 

Poison their upholding tree. 

But the acorn of old Coila 

Towers unscathed, a mighty oak, 
Booted in the heart of Scotland, 

Proof against Time's felling stroke. 
In its song-inspiring shadow 

Chaunt the minnisinger bands, ^ 
And its boughs are trees outspreading. 

Branching over many lands. 

Soul of Bums, our kindred spirits 

Greet thee this memorial day. 
Send our love by flash of lightiiing 

That requires no wiry way. 
Thou hast passed the fatal river. 

Found thy ' blissftd place of rest,' 
But thy mantle, lost for ever. 

Warms no other poet's breast. 

* BnrBs's detractors, with shame be it confessed, have been mostly 
Scotchmen. 
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NOTE TO THE CENTEKARY POEM. 

This poem was written for the Gentenaiy Sapper Party that met in 
the Star Inn, Arbroath, on the 2(Hh January 1859. A Olasitow 
publisher proposed to publish the best of the centenary poems in a 
volume, and requested, through the press, those who had written 
verses on the occasion to forward them. Six hundred and odd peema 
were sent, fifty of which were selected for publication. This poem 
had the honour to be one of the fifty. Unfortunately, the Crystal 
Palace directors demurred to allow the price poem to be published in 
the volume. There was some delay on that account, and some of the 
contributors, too, were tardy in forwarding their poems. The conse- 
quence was, that the excitement of the time cooled down before the 
volume appeared. Hence it was not Very suooenfoL 



A VOICE FKOM SNIG'S END, 

WITH AN IRISH ECHO. 

Where is our pleasant home and teeming garner ? 

Where is the land so soon to be our own ? 
Where is the tutor of each delving learner ? 

And where have all our poor instalments gone ? 
And echo answered — Done ! 

Where is our cow that stands knee-deep in clover, 
With udder swelling till she scarce can budge, 

Whose lacteal treasures flow all winter over ? 
She will enrich us, and without a grudge. 
And echo answered — Fvdge ! 

Where are the ducks that daily were to lay us 
Those great goose eggs, all seasons, foul or fair ? 

Where are the goslings that would doubly pay us 
For all the ova that we had to spare ? 

And echo answered — Where i 

Where are the mighty hogs that were to batten 
Upon our surplus taters in the sty ? 

Where are the bacon pigs we were to fatten ? — 
Five pounds a-piece — Will anybody buy ? 
And echo answered — Try I 

Our ducks won't lay but only at their leisure, 
And goose eggs only when the moon is full ; 

Our pigs won't grow the faster for our pleasure. 
And och ! our cow — ^she is an Irish bull. 
And echo answered — QvU I 

Where is our car that dogs delight to bark at ? 

Where is the extra produce that will pay ? ' 
Where is our ass to draw it to the market. 

And pick up his subsistence by the way I 
And echo answered — Bray I 
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Where are the long ears nature should have lent us ? 

Where is the marvel that this truth surpasses ? 
Ould father Feargus to the fields hath sent us, 

To dig our way towards the higher classes. 
And echo answered — Aases ! 

Where is the author of this scheme colossal ? 

Where is our sage and philanthropic head ? 
Where is the gintleman would rather lose all 

Than see his childer badly ofl for bread ? 
And echo answered —Dead! 

But what is life laid down as pledge of honour ? 

A specious cobweb for the fustian flies ; 
And what's the blarney of the great O'Connor, 

That takes Utopian ninnies by surprise ? 
And echo answered — Liea! 



Note. 

Snifc's End was the somewhat ominous name of one of the pieoes of 
ftreund parcbased by Ferffos O'Connor for allocation among his 
disciples. I believe him to have been earnest in his desire to benefit 
the masses, and honest in his intentions politically and socially. Bat 
as with other men similarly constituted, his projects were all like the 
moon, tnminjc bat one side to his mental vision. Sach a man is per- 
haps not far removed from insanity, and therefore we should be 
tender of bis memory. Bat when he assumes the part of a leader, 
he becomes dangerous, or mischievous at least ; and so for the sake of 
other men, whose minds are similar in kind, but less in degree, and 
who are therefore liable to become dupes to such a promising philan- 
thropist, the utter unfitness of such a man as a guide should be held 
up to view, irrespective of personal considerations, as belonging to 
the great aggregate of human experience, and avidlable for instruc- 
tion and warning. For this reason, even such a squib aa * A Voice 
from Snig's End,' may be allowed a second appearance. 



THE HAT. 

Say, why should folk stare with their mouths all 
agape. 

And turn up the white of their eyes, man ! 
At the colour, or shape, of a hat or a cap 

On the head of a fool or a wise man ? 

This hat has been banished these three hundred 
years. 

And here all the devilment lies, man I 
That this obsolete hat should now fit so pat 

On the nob of a Cardinal Wiseman. 

Cries honest John Bull, ' Don't we 'ate this 'ere 'at ?' 

Quoth the Pope, ' That is all in our eyes, man ! 
You have lads that wear mitres, might come to St 

Peters, 
And get hats like our Cardinal Wiseman : 

Our blessing will stick to this eminent hat, 
And England will find it a prize, man ! 

She may flourish again, as oar States do, and Spain,. 
And all who have Cardinal Wisemen.' 

Cries Pat, ' Pray your Holiness, give us a hat, 
Sure we hav'n't the money to buy's one ; 

Och ! wouldn't we thrive, like murther alive. 
If we had but a Cardinal Wiseman V 

Says Sawnie, * We fear that Mahoun will be next ; 

It needna be ony surprise, man ! 
Though a Mufti MaoTurk was established in York, 

Or in London, like Cardinal Wiseman ; 

But we piously hope that the meikle black deil 
That danced awa' wi' the exciseman, 

Will come fiddlin' soon through London toun. 
And dance aff wi' this Cardinal Wiseman !' 



NOTE TO THE HAT, 

Perhaps the Cardinal's hat, as a head-piece, is not more deserviDR of 
ridicule than a Bishop's mitre. Bat the obsolete hat, with all its 
inTolvements, was meant to recommend a retrograde movement to as 
fast-going heretics, so that if the old lumbering Roman coach was 
loUing hopelessly i)ehind, we might turn back and moderate our pace 
to keep it company. And truly a good many, from the Episcopalian 
ranks, few from the Presbyterian, have turned back to join the 
antiquated procession behind the old vehicle. A painter was work- 
ing one day, when the lady of the house, who liked a joke and 
could make one too, entered the room where he was, and said — 
' Painter, did you see our cat ? Poor thing, I fear it is lost altogether.' 
*What like a cat was it, mem?' asked the painter. 'A pretty 
tortoise-shell cat,' replied the lady. ' O then, mem,' quoth the painter, 
* I saw it a while ago jump o'er the dyke, down into the Catholic 
priest's garden.' * Dear me !' exclaimed the lady, * a well broueht-up 
Protestant cat, to go away among the Catholics.' Now, by what con- 
catenation of ideas does this feline joke ansociate itself in my mind 
with the Most Noble Marquis of Bute? I leave this kittle question 
to the metaphysicians. But indeed I never read in the newspapers of 
a gentle or noble convert from the English Church to the Church of 
Bome, but I say to myself, there goes another tortoise-shell cat over 
the dyke, into the Catholic priest's garden. Truly it is not a great 
jump from a Ritualistic English Church to a Roman Catholic one. 
Were our fathers far wrong, when they said that Prelacy was next to 
Papacy ? I see, in the news from Rome, that the Pope assumes the 
air of a martyr, and immures himself, a self -constituted prisoner, in 
the Yatican ; and that he is having carriage drives made out, in the 
Gardens of the Palace, for riding exercise. Poor old mulish infallible 
doting body I He has indeed * hoisted himself with his own petard.' 
But for all that, I should not wonder, although the Infallible has 
fallen on evil times, if a few more tortoise-shell cats were to leap from 
the roof of John Bull's Chapel, over the wall, into the poor Pope's 
Garden, 



CAHIBALDI. 

We honour him, because he gave himself, 
Gave heart and soul, and all without reserve. 

The cause of his loved Italy to serve, 

Without a thought of gaining power or pelf. 

We honour him who, when in evil days 
The sacred flame was suffered to expire, 

Rekindled it with his own native fire, 
And set the house of bondage in a blaze. 

The flame became a conflagration wide. 
And far and near the fervent heat was felt ; 

The heart of Italy did seethe and melt. 
And all her glorious dead were vivified. 

Then, in her youth renewed, the quickened land 
Cast off the Incubus that held her down. 

And on the tablets of her old renown, 

Inscribed his name who waved the burning 
brand. 

Though Wisdom now may shake her locks and say, 
* The Patriot's heart is better than his head' — 

Let her remember that a land was dead. 
And brought to life again but yesterday. 

And so, most surely, in the time to come. 
The wondrous story ever will be told, 

And Garibaldi's name will be enrolled 
Among the best and bravest of Old Bome. 



tONAL'S TRAV^ELS. 

OCH ! Shonie, tioo, she'll tell you true 

About the Railiway, man ! 
Arbroath be gang ta Forfar toun 

Ta see the holiday, man ! 
Herser shell pay the shillin' down^ 

And get the wee bit print, man ! 
Till let her in the fleein* toun. 

And leave the warl' ahint, man I 

Awa* we flee by CoUietoun \ 

She no ha'e time for think, man ! 
But when we come to Lousymill, 

The iron prute be drink, man 1 
And when she get her pelly fu', 

She gie an unco skirl, man 1 
And hostet, when she tak* the gate. 

Till a' her banes be dirl, man I 

And noo, the dykes upon the ground, 

They a' be fleein' by, man ! 
The meikle trees be try a race, 

And frightit a' the kye, man ! 
The houses flee like heilan' deer. 

The fields be whirl about, man ! 
But a' the fouk be sit like stane, 

Tho* a' be rin-thereout, man ! 

She sit beside a shentlemans 

Tat print the meikle news, man ! 
And tak' herseF for heilan' laird 

Because she wear the trews, man ! 
She tell her o' especial train. 

Tat be so very big, man ! 
Her head be up in Forfar toun, 

Her tail on Clokim Brig, man ! 
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teut noo, she see the Forfar fouk 

Be glowerin' in a raw, man ! 
And when she stap upon the grund, 

The stanes be slip awa', man ! 
And when she sit upon her pack> 

They cry, be Tonal* fu*, man ! 
She tell the lousy wabster loous 

Ta pack ta Dioul dhu, man ! 

And noo, they tak' the iron peast, 

And pit her in the byre, man ! 
But a' the meat she eat be coalj 

And a* the dung be fire, man ! 
But tak' her up ta Shonie Groat'id, 

And pang her weel wi' peat, man I 
She wad come o'er the heilan* hiUs 

Like Satan's coach o' state, man I 



MY AlN WIFE AT HAME. 

Troth, I'll hae a wife i' the spring o' my life. 
And nae bring an honest man's dochter to shame. 

For the bachelor chiel' aften gaes to the deil ; 
Sae I'll gae belyve to my ain wife at hame. 

And when I may fail my friends at the ale, 

They'U tell me the pleasures o' wedlock are tame ; 

But I'll think o' my Jean, sittin' weary alane. 
And I'll hie me awa' to my^in wife at hame. 

I' the lang winter night, by the fire blazin' bright, 
I'll think nae o' wealth, and I'll reck nae o' fame, 

But I'll sit on my chair, and hae naething to fear, 
In our warld o' love, wi' my ain wife at hame. 

And I'll read frae the page o' some auld warld sage, 
Wha stands in a niche in the temple o* fame ; 

And she will comment sae weel thereanent, 
I'll get plenty o' lear wi' my am V\fck ^\»\i»2ECL<6. 



THE CROOKIT STICK AT LAST. 

My lassie has a bonnie face 

But fickle mind I trew, 
For aye she changes wi' the moon 

The auld love for the new. 
Her blindit lovers come to see 

Then: folly when it's past, 
An' syne they say, She'll ha'e to tack' 

The crookit stick at last. 

Now, Maggie, lass, you may misuse 

Your gift o' beauty rare. 
Till it may be a canker bloom. 

An' to yoursel' a snare. 
O what is beauty wantin' grace ? 

A weed that withers fiist — 
A flowery weed that is nae worth 

The crookit stick at last 

O Maggie, when I see you now. 

What can I do but sigh, 
To think that in a breast sae fair 

Sae vain a heart should lie ? 
Your name and fame, aye dear to me, 

Cauld witherin' scorn may blast, 
An' mak' ye, lass, fu' fain to tak' 

The crookit stick at last. 

She's but a slur on womankind, 

However fair she be, 
That perils a' her life o' love 

For an hour o' vanity ; 
Wha tramples on an honest heart, 

That at her feet is cast. 
She's worthy but to want, or get 

The crookit stick at last. 



THE HAIRST FIELD. 

Ye mind, Mary, lass, o' the blithe days o' hairst, 
Wi' the dafBn' o' youth, and the jokin' o' eild ; 
How they paired us thegither, and ca'd us lad and 
lass? 
By my troth, they were na far aglie on yon hairst 
field. 

Ye mind how they set up your cheeks in a lowe, 
When they counted the bairns that our wedlock 
might yield ; 
How we joined in the jokin', and made licht o' love. 
That the lave might na read our hearts on you 
hairst field ? 

Ye mind, Mary, lass, o' the blithe loosin' shower, 
When we baith ran to ae stook> outower for a 
bield ! 
We creepit thegither, but the wet had a* the wyte. 
For we saw neither auld nor young on yon hairst 
field. 

the claspin* and kissia' o' love when its new. 
The bliss that by cauld words may ne'er bo 
revealed ! 

Our hearts beat thegither as gin we had but ane ; 
happy, happy hour o' life on yon hairst field ! 



BY MARYKIRK. 
[^naio by W. Jaokson, Bradford.] 

By Marykirk, a sweet bird sang 

When trees were green and waters clear ; 
That sweet bird sang the hale day lang, 

And charmed the hearts o' men to hear. 
But down upon a flowery bank 

The wily fowler laid his snare, 
And in a weary prison cage 

The sweet bird pined, and sang nae mair. 

By Marykirk there bloomed a flower, 

Beside the winding Esk it grew ; 
And, oh,, it charmed the sunny light. 

And ilk wanton wind that blew. 
But rude hands pu'd that flower sae sweet, 

And fause lips kissed its leaves sae fair ; 
It faded in a cheerless bower. 

And charmed the sight o' men n£|« mair. 

By Marykirk the birds may sing. 

But dowie are their notes to me ; 
On Craigie haughs the flowers may bloom, 

But now nae mair delight my e'e. 
Mary ! though ye did me wrang, 

I'm wae to think o' your downfii' ; 
Poor silly bird, sae eithly snared. 

Sweet flower, soon pu'd and flung awai'. 



THE LILY AND THE ROSE, 
[A Glee for Two Yoice».] 

I lo'e the blooming rose, 

Ye lo'e the lily fair ; 
And we may challenge Scotland wide 
For sic anither pair*-^ 
The lily and the rose. 
Ye'll sing to me o' your love, 

1*11 sing to you o' mine, 
As the simple shepherd laddies 
Were wont to do langsyne. 

First. I lo*e the blooming rose, 
Second. I loe the lily fair ; 
Both. And we may challenge Scotland wide 
For sic anither pair-^-^ 
The lily and the rose, 

Firist. I lo'e the blooming rose, 

Sae bonnie and sae sweet ; 
There's nae her peer upon the brier, 

Amang the dewy weet : 
My bonnie blooming rose. 

My sweet bewitcting queen, 
Wi' her lock3 o' raven Jiair, 
And her bonnie blacjc een. 

I lo'e the blooming rose, &o, 

Second. I lo'e the lily fair, 

Sae 'bonny and sae sweet ; 
There's nae her peer in gay parterre^ 

Where flowery beauties meet : 
Wr her locks o' silky hair, 

And her een o' melting blue, 
And glistering rows o' pearl 

^et in Uer sweet w§e mou', 
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Second. Ye lo'e the blooming rose, 
First, Ye lo'e the lily fair, &c. 

First. I met my blooming rose, 

And I lookit in her een— 
She loot the jetty fringes fa', 

Lest love should there be seen ; 
I clasped her jimpy waist — 

She had nae will to flee. 
But a* my kisses ower again 
She gave them back to me. 

1 lo'e the blooming rose, &c. 

Second. I met my lily fair, 

She, basMu', hung her head, 
And borrowed frae your blooming rose 

A blush o' glowing red ; 
I kissed her rosy lips. 

And my heart leapt up to pree ; 
The lonely dell was Eden's yard 

To my young love and me. 

Second. Ye lo'e the blooming rose, 
First. Ye lo'e the lily feir ; 
Both. And we ma}'- challenge Scotland wide 
For sic anither pair — 

The lily and the rose. 



PETER SPEID. 

(Fr<m ' The Gusedub Record,') 

Bt the Last Dominie. 

CHAPTER FIRST. 

The future beckooR me away, 

Onward ever, 
Earth revolves- 1 rest me never. 

The Wandering Jew, 

So sad, 80 sweet, the days that are no more. 

Tennyton, 

Society in a state of transition is subject to many heart- 
burnings, which affect both the mind and body of the 
common-weal. In former times, when symptoms of this 
questionable malady were manifested, the sage conservators 
of the public health became alarmed. Old Doctor Prejudice 
— who, if he is not the Wandering Jew, has lived as long, 
or longer, and seen as many countries — was sent by the 
powers that were, to physic the patient. The charlatan 
felt his pulse, examined his tongue, inquired about his 
habitudes, and all that sort of thing ; then, with a solemn 
shake of the head, indicating his dangerous condition, 
prescribed some potent medicament, such as a few grains of 
recantation, with directions that he should be kept quiet ; 
and in case of an access of delirium, which would be made 
manifest by wild hallucinations and incoherent ravings, he 
recommended that a strait-jacket should be always in readi- 
ness. If the patient refused the physic and tore the jacket, 
the ancient leech had recourse to phlebotomy, and some- 
times to cautery, as the case might be more or less alarming. 
Yes, the inveterate quack persisted for a long time in 
purging the body politic by blood and fire ; and it took the 
experience of many ages to convince him that his venerated 
panacea — killing — was not the way to convince or cure. As 
life is not held bo cheap in modern times, he is not allowed 
to practice in such a summary way on the lives of the lieges. 
Now-a-days nobody will believe that burning heretics, so- 
oalled, is likely to promote unasimity and prosperity among 
mankind. This long-winded exordium brings me to the 
fact I meant to introduce, that in the old-fashioned town of 
Gusedub I can still see the antagonism kept up betweeiL 
Prejudice and Reason on matters about wbic&i \^<^ xqri^ ol^^ 

I 
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world seems to have no longer any dispute. As the 
Bourbon, late of Naples, still holds on to Gaeta— [written 
in 1861]-— so old Preju<dice seems to have chosen our town 
for his last stronghold. But both must yield before Truth 
and Time. 

Peter Speid was the champion of the young Dubbites, and 
old Andrew Lag was looked upon as the leader of th« 
ancient». Peter was a mechanic, who held steam and 
machinery to be the great civilisers of the world, and the 
pioneers of a grand social millennium. Speak of hand- 
workers superseded and thrown out of emplo3nEnent, he 
counted them but as dus^ in the balance. He delighted to 
speculate on new inventions, and their probable effects in 
the future. He was a bit of a prophet in bis way, not a 
political prophet ; he would undertake to prove all political 
prophets to be mere humbugs. They grounded their pre- 
dictions on the narrow policy of the past ; and political 
economy, he asserted, has ever been, and still is, in the 
rear of the noble army of progress — still drags^ed on reluc- 
tantly by the preceding mass. He stoutly asserted that, in 
spite of politics, aud all such drags on the wheels of 
progress, any one possessed of ordinary sagacity, and not 
blinded by prejudice, but open to conviction, might — ^nay^ 
must — foresee the good time coming whea machinery would 
do all the drudgery of the world, would put an end to wars, 
and bring all mankind into brotherhood ; when they would 
no longer earn their bread by the sweat of their browcL but 
live in ease and comfort, freed from the burthen of the 
primeval curse. 

Such were the notions of Peter Speid, bachelor, who 
lived in Spindle Street with his old mother. The good 
woman admired her son's talents, but as she could never 
thoroughly understand him, was inclined to think that there 
was a bit of a craze somewhere in his uppw storey ; the 
more so as his late father had been a queer sort of a body 
in his time. 

Andrew Lag, on the other hand, was a man of the old 
school-^a pale-faced, grizzled, lathy wabster, who regretted 
the good old times, when, according to the Forfarian 
luminary, 

* The weavinff price o* ilk web 
Wad buy a bow o' meal.' 

Andrew saw the world growing worse for the poor man 
every day. No cottar bodies now-a-days with a bit land 
and a cow ; no twa-horse farms, where the gudeman sat at 
the head o' the table, and fared the same as the Jocks and 
Jennies. The peasantry of Scotland, he declared, were 
gone, swept into the towns, and swallowed up in the vorte:;^ 
of trade, where their descendants, instead of the tramped 
meal-tubs of their fathers, will be glad tQ get haJf-s^peck p^ 
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credit. We have now, he would say, added field to field, . 
and farm to farm, until the farmers are like lairds, and their 
hirelings like slaves. In their bothies, it was true, they 
had over-much freedom ; they wanted the orderly example, 
and the wholesome restraint of the famQy circle, which are 
the best safeguards of youth ; no one took cognisance of 
their incomings, so their evening liberty soon degenerated 
into license, that set at nought all the rules that they had 
respected in their father's house. And how much better are 
things managed in the towns he would ask ? Formerly the 
manufacturer with a few hands could live and let live, and 
was a friend and neighbour to his workmen ; but now he 
must have a hundred hands, or machinery to do the work of 
a thousand. He must build his villa ; keep his carriage ; 
fail in business, perhaps, and get on again better than 
before ; and must not be expected to recognise on the street 
any of the poor workmen who have laboured to build up his 
fortune. Now the small manufacturers, as well as the 
small farmers, are gone; and the small shopkeepers also 
wdl soon be knocked out of existence. Capital is accumu- 
lated among the few, and these few rule over the many, 
because they are too many. Machinery is doing men's 
work, and men are becoming of less value. Tis of no use 
talking of the laws of supply and demand, for in this 
country, overcrowded with men and machines, we soon 
overtake any extra demand ; and even in the time of such 
demand, if we get a small rise of wages, we may be certain 
that it is a very temporary benefit ; nay, we may well 
question the benefit, for we are sure it will be withdrawn 
on the first appearance of glut in the market, and most 
likely a little more along with it, as wages generally rise by 
copper, and fall by silver. Wages is the corps reserve that 
our commanders fall back upon when hard pressed in front. 
It is very convenient to make good all deficiencies from the 
fund that should go to pay the workman ; and the tempta- 
tion to encroach on this is all the stronger, inasmuch as a 
small matter withheld from each individual in a large con- 
cern will enable the respectable proprietor to keep up his 
dignity. And why should he not 1 exclaims An^ew. 
What use has the swinish multitude for more than husks 
and rags ; if they had more, they would make an ill use o't. 
It's a braw warld, if folk would be content wi' their lot : 
just tak' what they get and be thankful, and pay a' due 
respect to their superiors. 

Such is a sample of the antiquated notions of Andrew 
Lag, wabster, who admired the past, grumbled at the 
present, and feared the future. Peter and Andrew repre- 
sented the holders of extreme opinions in the town of Guae- 
dub. 

12 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

Ot «i»««ffiet«T«a, trade, inyentioiiB rmra, 

mNMm-4o««r« and loom*, %oa*d know onr boronph's ahmre*- 

'Tta aiwall : wa hoaat not those rich Babj'*ct8 here. 

Who haaar^ thtic-* ten thna-and fonndM a-year; 

W«'^a no h«c» boildinKB where inceasant noiae 

la miMie hy »p inra and spindles. Rirls ana boys ; 

'Whvvis *ttiUI aacH ihondeiinfi soandH, the maiden's song 

In * Um«i«mk; im Uproar' all day long. Crdkhe* 

PtTBM Fkoqrsss got but little schooling. He had been 
^Mrly tak^a away — his mother beine a widow in poor cir« 
cuiuatau^.va — and sent to the Dub Mill, the only spinning- 
nuill w^ had iu thvse days. There were not wanting friends, 
who avlvi^eii th« widow ' no to send her laddie to the mill 
to g^t his banes brokeu ;' but, as they did not shew how 
oih^rwist) h«> was to get his porridge, poor Peter was 
oblige) to giK Ue afterwards served his apprenticeship as 
a m^^hanio at tho same work, and was still employed there, 
b^iug wnsidertHl an exct'llent workman. 

A visit he had lately paid to Glasgow formed an era in 
his life ; he returned a devotee to mechanical science. 
Keenly sensible of his deficient edacation, he set about 
reme«)yiujG: the defect at once. He practised mechanical 
drawings and laboured at the problems of Euclid in the 
evenings. I, of course, gave him what little assistance I 
could in these laudable endeavours. He had been formerly 
a reader of all sorts of books that came in his way, but now 
be seemed to devote his whole attention to his new studies, 
and was making rapid progress : but by and bye his 
attendance at the schoolhoxise became less regular, and his 
attention less fixed when he came. 

One evening 1 was reading by the fireside, and my goodn 
wife opposite was busy wiui her needle, when onr friend 
Peter made his appearance. 

*Sdence in the house,' he observed. 
' Ay,' said Jenny, the * dominie has been readin' this hour 
past, and keepin' it a' to himsel' ; I canna get a word out 
o' his heail.' 

' Ah ! but Peter she's not telling you what sort of a 
listener she is when I read to her ; before I could read a 
long-winded title-page, she would most likely be away 
clattering among the crockery.' 

*Hoot,' quoth Jenny, 'the household wark maun be 
mindit come o' the readin' what will. Women's wark's 
never done.' 

*Very true, lass, I believe, for the gentle lady that 

married with the Moor had, while he was relating to her his 

k.yels' history, ever and anon to hie away to the kitchen, 
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wbeD the hoase affairs did call her hence. I suppose it is a 
necessary hardship imposed on the women folks ; bui, it 
must be allotted that they bear it with great equanimity.' 

* Equal fiddlesticks,' cried Jenny. *Do you hear him, 
Peter, how he slurs the female sect?' 

* Ay,' replied he, * I hear him, but he kens very weel that 
woman has never had justice from man. He denies her 
education, then taunts her with ignorance ; he makes her a 
household drudge ; expects her to minister to all his wants 
— ^and yet have leisure, intelligence, and patience enough to 
become a delighted listener when he condescends to be in a 
communicative mood. The true criterion of civilization is 
the status of woman ; and, although we are far before 
eastern nations in that respect, we have still much to learn. 
We graciously concede some little honours and privileges to 
the sex, especially in maidenhood, but as it were per favour 
— ^for we plume ourselves on our gallantry, forgetting that 
we should be just before we are generous. But the scales 
are falling from our eyes, and the time is coming fast when 
woman will take her proper place, as the equal of man, his 
friend and companion — the instructor of his children — in- 
fusing into their young minds more precious nutriment than 
the milk that nourished their infancy. Then will woman 
repay a thousand-fold to posterity for the tardy justice we 
shall have rendered her, and men will wonder at the short- 
sighted policy that could keep in ignorance the very beings 
to whom, under heaven, they shall owe that greatest of all 
earthly blessings — a sound mind in a sound body.' 

'Bravo, Peter,' I exclaimed. * Surely the sea-born 
beauty or her brat has inspired you ; you are the champion 
of the sex, a veritable knight-errant, bound to do battle for 
all distressed damsels. Has Venus gifted you with love of 
the sex in Sfeneral ; or has her little mischievous loon, 
Cupid, let fly an arrow at your heart, feathered with the 
rays of some ' bright particular star ;' or has some strong- 
minded woman poured her indignant feelings into your 
susceptible ears ; or, — Ho ! as I live, here comes your 
redoubtable opponent just in the nick o' time to save my 
wind.' 



CHAPTER THIRD. 

Eyen though vanquished, he could argue Biiih^Goldimith, 

* Sit down, Andrew Lag, and listen for your edification. 
Maybe Peter will go over his rhapsody again for yoor 
special benefit. It wiuna come, I'm thinkin' ; 'twas very 
like a set speech. Well, what think you, Andrew, of tbA 
aupremacy of woman V 

13 
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* The sQpremacy o' woman !' qtioth he. ' My oeity, I 
ken enough of that at hame. Give her tea and bisciiitSy 
and jellies — ^there's no a jade in my honae bnt tnms up her 
nose at porridge — and siee her new Wangled falderals o* 
gowns, and jackets, and hoops, and a' her ain will besides, 
yet will fthe no be pleased wi' a' that. The supremacy o' 
woman, indeed — surely the deil was in Adam when he 
yielded to her ! — has turned the world upside donn ; and 
man, who was made to be lord of the earth, must now be 
subject to her, though he is ashamed to own it. We used 
to laugh at Mr and Mrs Caudle, but we might look nearer 
hame, and try to laugh at our own expense. I see Peter is 
primed and ready for reply, but he may keep his breath to 
cool his porridge ; what kens a bachelor like him about the 
nature o woman V 

* Weel, I'll speak,' said my goodwife Jenny. * Whiles I 
dinna ken what you are speakin' aboot, but I should ken 
something o' this ; and I tell you to your faces, ye twa anld 
railers, you've been muckle mair obligated to women than 
ever they were to you. Did nae your mithers bring yoa 
into the warld, and nurse and tend you, sick and weel, tiU 
you were grown men : and syne you got wives to drudge 
for you, and keep you hale, and clean, and comfortable the 
rest o' your days ? Troth Martha Lag and Jenny TawB 
have been twa silly f ales, to fling themselves awa ihe way 
they did. A wabster and a dominie, wha had naething but 
a pair o' taws and a shuttle, hadden down by their wiyes, 
indeed ! I've but gotten twa or three gowns sin' I was 
married, and that's nearly forty year byegaue ; and Fm 
thinkin' that Martha Lag hasna gotten mony mair. I tell 
you, if it hadna been for your wives there widna ane o' you 
hae a house aboon your heads. The first time I gae doon 
to Pirnraw I'll hae a cup o' tea wi' Martha and the lassies, 
and get a sight o' their braw dresses. Biscuits and jellies ! 
ha, ha, ha ! — porridge and sour milk, you mean ; and a 

Eim-wheel for a peanyiforty — ^ha, ha, ha ! — ^it wad gar a 
orse laugh !' 

'Well done, Jenny,' exclaimed Peter, 'you've dumb- 
foundered them baith ; look at them. Andrew is like an 
auld cuckoo clock run out. Wind him up again. Dominie. 
But I daresay you have both got plenty of it at this bout.' 
'Hand you your tongue about winding up,' retorted 
Andrew, ' auld Elder Garyne will wind you up shortly, or 
I'm miBtaken. His daughter May is not a machine to be 
tended by heat|;ien hands ; and a' your high-flown compli- 
ments to womankind winna persuade the Auld Light that 
his daughter or his grandchildren wad be in good keeping 
with a son-in-law that talks of man and his machinery 
regenerating the world ; that speaks of 'a social milleDnium, 
and siclike profanity, as if neither grace nor Providence had 
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anything to do with the affairs of men. Give up the lassie, 
Peter ; her father is armed against you, baith temporally 
and spiritually ; and, as to proposing an aUiance, he widnA 
believe that you were a chosen vessel though you were to 
subscribe to the Solemn League and Covenant.' 

' Oh, ho !' I cried. * Blaws the wind from that airt 1 
that accounts for Euclid being somewhat neglected of late.' 
' Ay,' said Andrew : * he has forsaken the auld Greek and 
encountered an auld Trojan ; but Pm thinkin' the theo- 
logian will be more difficult to master than the geometrician, 
hard as he may be.' 

' Never mind them, Peter,' interposed Jenny ; * young 
lassies have a will o' their sin, as Gideon Garyne will 
maybe find out by and bye.' 

' And of which marriage does not often deprive them,' I 
rejoined. 

' Well,* said Peter, looking^ up from his slate, on which he 
appeared to have been engaged, ^ if I were courting one of 
your daughters, Andrew, and if she and I had agreed to 
get married, do you think we would attach much importance 
to the opposition of an auld fule carle, that could so little 
appreciate the spirit of the present age that he preferred 
to walk the world in his great-grandfather's shoon, like a 
sleepwalker — a mere movinsr carcase, whose spirit Was 
absent — ^far away in the past, hovering over '^ the rock and 
the tow** in some ancient clay biggin', or, at a muirland 
conventicle, brooding over ike solemn abjurations and 
prophetic warnings of that saintly seer, the reverend Alex- ■ 
andejr Pedan T 

* And do you imagine,' replied Andrew, *that I would be 
eager to have a son-in-law who would treat me and my 
opinions with contempt, and teach my grandchildren to 
despise me ; who would still uphold his own words to be 
the outpourings of unimpeachable wisdom, and mine to be 
the senseless babbling of unmitigated folly ? If you and I 
are embodiments of extreme opinions ; or as the Dominie 
humorously styles us, representatives of old and young 
Gusedub, there is this difference, at least, in the way we 
arrive at conclusions : mine are drawn from history, tradi- 
tion, and observation ; yours from observation and— what 
else ? — ^imagination. 

**The laoailo, the lover, and the poet 
Are of Imagination all eompaet.** 

Ay, and the speculative pioneer who fancies he is delving 
to good purpose in the unknown future, 

** He shall be king o* a* the three.'* 

' Eh, Dominie,' exclaimed Peter, * are your ears open I 
Shakespeare, Burns, and Lag ! ^* Such uas^L^^ wsusigft^NC^ 
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** Saul also among the prophets !" *' King o' a* the three !"— 
can anything from my prosaic month be worthy of utterance 
in the face of such a treeble authority ? Be it known unto 
you, however, most honourable Andrew, sole gurviying 
member — in the flesh — of this famous triumvirate, 'that a 
single text, as a single switch, may be bent an^ twisted 
awry. And be it &\so known unto you that your premises 
must be sound, else your deductions are worthless. The 
two grand sources from which you derive your condnsions 
are History and Tradition. History is an ancient dntwwell, 
choked up with the debris of old ruins and mouldering 
skeletons. No use attempting to draw the pure element 
from such a sink. Tradition is a drumly puddle, oozing 
from this old charnel ; from which puddle you have quaffed 
so long that your sluggish blood has become saturated with 
the decomposed matter of past ages, and your eyes have 
become so disordered that you see the world only through 
the scum of your stagnant helicon. Thus I have shown 
you — if you are not wholly blind — that your two grand 
fountains have only served to disqualify you for observation, 
which is the only source whence we can draw true know- 
ledge of the world.* 

*You remind me,' replied Andrew, 'of the celebrated 
Dr Southey condemning the Latinised English that had 
come into vogue ; and in the next sentence commending the 
genuine Saxon element in our language. His two sentences 
were composed of the Latinised words that he condemned^ 
all but three poor Saxons who could scarce hold up their 
heads among so many aliens, to represent their commended, 
yet neglected race. So your Philippic on history is mostly 
made up of ideas and words drawn from history, in oon* 
demning which you disclaim all the accumulated experience 
of mankind^ which disclaimer would throw you back to the 
time 

** When wild in woods the noble savage ran." 

So much for your consistency. With regard to observation^ 
which you say I am incapable of, does it afford you such 
information as you was dispensing the other day to some 
half-dozen gaping younjifsters : that some chiel had invented 
a flying ship or something of the sort, and that you believed 
it would soon supersede steamboats, and that we might fly 
through the air at the rate of flfty, sixty, or even a bunder 
miles an hour ; that we might mount up aboon the clouds 
when a storm was coming on, alighting, mayhap, on the 
Peak of Tenenffe, like a swallow on the weathercock of a 
steeple ; then, wheeling about, strike into Africa, cross the 
great Desert of Sahara, and perhaps visit the wonderful 
city of Timbuctoo, and dine on roasted monkey ; syne 
hameward over the pillars of Hercules ; across the German 
Ocean, and alight in Gusedub to our supper? And didna 
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the gulpins swallow every word? Speak of the gnll 
swallowiDg ! that poor bird is much abused when we speak 
of his gorging powers in the comparative with human 
creatures. I believe the great coodor that carried Sinbad 
the Sailor could swallow nothing like that.' 

* Preserve us a' I' ejaculated Jenny. * The man's surely 
ravin' ; vow but I never heard the like o' that afore.' 

' It's a' true,' cried Andrew with great glee ; * and I'll let 
you hear mair o't. The land is to be ploughed by means of 
steam or electricity, or some power as yet unheard of; and 
there are to be great manufactories of sal-ammonia, or 
something o' the sort, that will make food for man and 
beast grow faster than it can be consumed. We are to 
burn water, and lisrht up the world by means of our bums 
and pump wells. We are to make artificial gold and diamonds 
superior to the nuggets and iCoh-i-noors of Australia and 
India. We are to telegraph the price o' taties and oatmeal 
every week to the Antipodes. We are to bring the moon 
80 near by some grand telescope that we may read the 
signs aboon the shop doors, — that is to say, if there be 
such things in our satellite. And there is a state called 
clairvoyance in which we can leave our bodies in arm chairs, 
and traverse the earth in the spirit like a flash of lightning, 
and, doubtless, after a little practice, wing our flight to the 
planetary bodies — skim over the rings of Saturn and the 
belts of Jupiter, and back again to our clay tenements that 
we left in our own world. It will be strange if the travelled 
apiric does not despise its cumbersome hamely (Sfarment !' 

'Andrew Lag,' cried Jenny, * are you out o' your judg- 
ment ? You gar my very flesh creep.' 

' He has but little judij:menc to lose,' said Peter. ' How- 
ever, I'll appeal to the little that he has, and shortly, for 
it's getting late, and I fear we're trespassing on your 
patience.' 

' One of the best gifts of God to man is the capacity for 
improvement, which distinguishes him from the brute 
creation. Was this gre^it gift, which was given to man 
only in the world, given for no end ? Was this talent — ^this 
talent of talents — ^given him that he might bury it in the 
earth ? Certainly not. There is not a superfluous nerve or 
muscle in his frame, and shall the crowning attribute of his 
mind remain dormant and useless ? The truth is, without 
it he could not exist ; or if so, scarcely above the level of 
the brute. It was given for a purpose, like every other 
gift of Gk>d, and who shall limit its exercise bub Him who 
gave it ? Man knows not its boundary, but of this he may 
be assured, that he catmot go beyond it. It was long ere 
he made much progress in the exercise of his powers of 
adaptation. His own evil passions were perpetusbll^ xo^Axd^- 
iog him, and often threw him \>&Qk. \tx\o «^xxLQ«^k lasruii^ 
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i^orance and im potency. Rude, barbarotiB eonqneroA 
destroyed tlio production! of art which they coiud not 
imitate. Accounting the arts of peace the causes of efTemi' 
nacy, they gloried in rooting out the fruits of experience, 
cultivated for iiges, and in reducing advancing natioDS to 
the level of their own imbruted capacities. The wretched 
systems of government of the ancient demi-dvilised nations-^ 
their ahsunl, superstitious creeds — the degrading influence 
of slavery — the shameless debauchery and tyranny of the 
rich and powerful — ^the poverty, ignorance, and turbulence 
of the mosses — who were so contemned and despised by the 
great, that history records scarce a single expression of 
regret from a leader for shedding the blood of thousands of 
the base vulgar — all retarded the advance of civilisation till 
more barbarous hordes rushed in and swept it all away. 
Christianity proclaimed all men equal in the sight of God, 
and became the grand Majj^a Charta of mankind ; but its 
true spirit was little understood till the invention of printing 
scattered its blessings abroad apon the world. The press 
is the antidote of retrocp^ession. Much of the art and 
knowledge of the old world is lost to us, but none of ours 
will be Tost to posterity. The press is at work over the 
whole of the civilised world, and every discovery or improve- 
ment in art or science is now, as it were, indelibly im- 
printed on the human mind. We would not go back if we 
could ; go forward we must, and will ; and thoue^h some 
may be trodden down in the way, let us remember that 
there is no unmixed good in the world ; that, if piogress 
must have its victims, retrogression must have its hecatombs.' 
By this time the ten o'clock bell began to ring, and my 
friends rose to their feet. I proposed to discuss the subject ' 
some other evening, which was agreed to, and Jenny, on 
bidding good night, exclaimed — * Peter, you should hae 
been a minister !' 'Twas her ne plus ultra of admiration. 



CHAPTER FOURTH. 

If heaven a dranRbt of heaveply pleasure spare, 

One cordial in ibis melancholy vale, 

Tis when a yonthfal, loving, modest pair 

In others arms breathe oat the tender tale •— Buifw. 

i 

It was true, as Andrew had hinted, that Peter had cast a 
longing eye on Marjory Garyne. She was in his estimation 
the fairest, the gentlest, in short, the most lovable lass in all 
Gusedub. Though not strikingly beautiful, she was a hand- 
some &:irl, with dark hair, and large mild black eyes, and a 
countenance expressive of calm repose, unless when lighted 
up with the sweetest of smiles. Peter had no patience with 
those silly things that scream, and giggle, and chatter in- 
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tessantly about bonnets, ribbons, frocks, and sweethearts ; 
that run to doors and windows to see Miss Hoeps pass iit her 
new dr<^s3, and comment upon it at the top of their voices. 
He had made good use of his opportunities for cultivating 
his mind and improving his taste, and could find but little 
pleasure in talking nonsense to such animated dolls. Perhaps 
the quiet placid demeanour of Marjory, or May, as she was 
called, might have been partly owing to the very strict 
discipline under which she had been brought up ; yet the 
two younger children, Annie and Willie, were noisy enough 
— that is to say, in their father's absence. Their mother, it 
is true, was good natured and indulgent, and often screened 
them from his displeasure, of which she stood not a little in 
awe herself. * Weel kens ihe mouse when the cat's out o' 
the house' was an apopthegm peculiarly applicable to the 
household of Gideon Garyne. If any singing, daffing, or 
chatting had been going on in his absence it was instantly 
hushed as soon as his foot-fall was heard on the stairs. 
•There's your father,' uttered in an undertone by their 
mother, reached every ear, and ended for the time every 
dispute. Yet he did not use the strap often ; but when he 
did flog, there was no shamming in the matter. Calm, 
deliberate, inflexible in trying, judging, and punishing, he 
ruled by fear, and by fear alone. He gave little praise to 
those that did well, considering the smallest modicum of 
commendation as a flattering of self-righteousness. Any 
«xpresHion of endearment used towards a child he held to be 
derogatory to his paternal dignity, and a breach of the spirit 
of the first commandment. The words, ' My Dear,' might 
have blistered his lips for aught he knew, as he had never 
uttered them. He consdered such to be pernicious to the 
child, as tending to allay the wholesome fear of punishment, 
and induce hopes of indulgence, all which was inconsistent 
with proper-discipline in a Christian family. 

Such was his theory, and he acted up to it ; indeed it was 
written in his face, the chief expression of which might be 
characterised by the little word '^ grim.' He seldom smUed, 
and never laughed. Tet was this man an affectionate father 
— ^though his children might not know it, — and a good, if 
not a fond, husband ; but what sort of a lover he had been 
his history sayeth not. He was an elder of his church — the 
Original Secession, commonly called ^Auld Light* — and, I 
need not say, one of the strictest of his sect. His politics 
were subservient to his religious views ; as he looked upon 
material prosperity as both effect and cause of our turning 
aside from the worship of the true God, and giving our 
whole hearts to the God of this world — ^Mammon, 

■ The least erected spirit that fell from heaven.' 

Such is a rough sketch of Gideon Garyne^ maatont W:^»^n^ 

la 
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shoemaker, who li^ed in his own house above his shop, witli 
a pretty large garden behind, at the top of which was a pretty 
little summer-house — known to our friend Peter — in a flowery 
nook, that was tended by the fair hands of May Garyne. Now 
so it was, that close by this little arbour there was a door in 
the garden wall, which was fastened inside with a wooden bar. 
Outside of this door two or three steps led down to the 'Dub 
bum, which, as it is now defiled by bleachfield, mill, and 
tanyard, might be called Filthy dub. It was then a dear 
stream, and trouts were caught ia the mill-dam, where eren 
eels cannot live now-a-days. Peter, for reasons best known 
to himself, sometimes preferred this garden-door to the more 
public entrance from the street. He won\d walk down the 
bumside of an eTening, and, if not particularly obserred, 
cross the bum by stepping-stones, and enter the garden. 
The door — ^by good luck, shall I say? — being always un- 
barred when he came ; and, still more fortunate, he would 
not be long in the summer-house when May would be seen 
earnestly obserring her flowers, and of course would step 
into the bower to rest herself ; and would be surprised, no 
doubt, when she found herself in the arms of her lover. 
Just so they met on one particular night, when May ex- 
claimed — 

* Gently now. Pate — that'll do, you loon. Be quiet 
now ; there's Annie.' 

And sure enough her little sister had come up to the 
summer-house, unobserved. 
' Gome here, Annie,' said Peter. 
She came shyly, with a roguish look in her glancing een. 

* You are not a tell-tale Annie. When you grow as big 
as your sister. May, and ^et a sweetheart you would not 
like anybody to tell when he kissed you.' 

' Ah, but I wadna let him kiss me.' 

* Tut, maybe you would ; you dinna ken yet.' 

May took her little curly head in her arms, and whispered 
something in her ear. 

* I'm awa', then,' she cried, bounding away ; but suddenly 
•topping, she came back demurely, and said to Peter — 

' You may kiss her as often as you like.' 
And with a merry laugh she vanished. 

* Senseless little thing,' said May. 

' Never heard better sense in my life,' said Peter, putting 
his arms round her neck. 

* Now Pate, I'll mn to the house, too ; if you dinna behave 
yoursel'.' 

After such a terrible threat, there is no doubt that our 
friend behaved himself. 

' Now, my lad,' said May, ' I maun tell you that I'm* no 
pleased wi' you.' 
^JL9 knew she harboured no great displeasure, as there was 
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nothing like a frown in the fair young face looking up into 
his. 

^ And how is my lassie displeased wi' her ain lad V he 
inquired. 

* How could you be so foolish as gie Willie the pack o' 
cards, when you ken how my father dislikes everything like 
gamblin'. I'm aye in terror lest they sbouldaa be keepit 
out o' his sight.' 

' Weel, May, it was foolish of me, I allow ; but you ken 
Willie's our Mercury — not a messenger of heathen gods, but 
of poor mortals, and entitled to their poor gratitude ; so 
when he came for ' The Gentle Shepherd' to you, I wished to 
look out something that might please him, and on rummag- 
ing an old drawer, as ill luck would have it, up turned a pack 
of cards. * O,' cried Willie, * I wad like the cards to play 
for nits when Yule comes.' What could I do ? I had not 
the heart to refuse to pleasure my little friend with such a 
trifle, though I had some misgivings at the time that it was 
an unchancy gift.' 

' Maybe it will do nae ill,' said May. ' Willie and Annie 
are aften pUyin' wi' them in the house, but they hide them 
when father comes in ; they'll soon tire o' them, and I'll get 
them put out o' the way syne. But there's anither thing 
that I've against you, lad.' 

* What's that, lass ?' 

^ Oh, spier ! as if you didna keo. Yon daft-like sang you 
lent.' 

' Daft-like, Maysie ! You are my Muse yon ken, so dinna 
disparage your ain inspiration.' 

' Weel, it is bonnie, but it's sae f u' o' flattery ; and then 
the hinmost verse.' 

' It's truth, May ; and that's the only beauty of it ; but 
what faut has my fair critic to the hinmost verse ; is it this' — 

* Toa'll dandle on yonr knee 
Each pledge of love thitt*— 

Here there was a veto, in the shape of a little hand upon 
Peter's mouth ; but, as there is no veto put upon my pen, I'll 
leave the young pair to their delectable converse, look out 
my copy of Peter's first love-lilt, and transcribe it in the 
' Record' for the benefit of posterity. Here it is, aU but the. 
hinmost verse. 

THE LASSIE AT THE SGHULE. 

O weel I mind the time, May, 

I had a waukia' dream 
About a lassie at the schale, 

And watohed her comin' hame : 
And watched her comio' hame, Maj, 

Bat hoMT I coaldna tell. 
For I was but a 'prentice loon, 

And luodl J kena'd myMi', 
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But tB the year fraed ronnd, May, 

Ton grew a maiden shy, 
And I oonld read the hidden book 

That in my heart did He ; 
Bat there was ane within your breait 

That yet was aealed to me, 
t'or it was olaspit and concealed 

By maiden modestie. 

Bnt mind yon o* the night. May— 

I'll mind it evermair— 
I got yon trystit down the loan. 

And tanld my secret there ? 
Bweet thongbts, concealed for mony ft dfty« 

Were breathed in whispers syne t 
sweet first love, 'twas a' we had, 

Bat that was mine and thine. 

No doubt May had some little canse for findins; fault wi^H 
the 'hinmost verse.' It looks very like an after-thought 
taKitod on to the tail of the ditty to provoke a little bashful 
critioiain on the part of the fair inspirer. Such hopes and 
wialios,* however natural, are rather understood than ex- 
preaatnl between lovers. They are such selfish creatures- 
no t>utirt>ly engrossed with themselves — that the living world 
(%rouuii them seems S'^arcely worth their attention, so we 
ueeti not exoeot them to waste their precious breath in much 
talk about the next generation until the 'coming event casts 
its shadow before.' There was, indeed, a cominer event of 
another kind that cast as yet scarcely a perceptible shadow ; 
so the lovers heeded it not, happy in their mutual love and 
perfect confidence. When I re^dl scones like these to my 
remembrance, I seem to live over again certain hours of my 
life that our Burns calls * golden hours,' and to repeat certain 
passages of an old tale concerning a certain old dominie who 
was once young ; but soon something recalls me to the 
worldliness of the present time, and I exclaim, 'Pooh, 
nonsense !' Ah 1 is it not the old fox crying ' sour grapes ? 

Mrs Graryne knew, of course, that Peter and May were 
courting ; he went into the house sometimes, where he was 
always welcome ; but the old man happened somehow to be 
in the shop on these occasions. Once or twice, indeed, he 
had come in upon his uninvited guest, who felt, as well as 
the lass, a little awkward, no doubt. However, Gideon was 
not uncivil, though he gave but cold greeting, and little 
encouragement to return. But Peter was a good customer 
of long, standing, for, when a ' prentice loon,' he had found 
out that May was a loesome lassie, and about the same time 
he discovered that her father was a capital shoemaker, So, 
as he had the entree to the shop, and was a young man of 
unexceptionable character, the elder had no feasible excuse 
for forbiddmg him the house. He knew what attracted him, 
though he forbore to speak of it. Probably he thought that, 
like other youthful fancies, it would be short-lived. He had 

idea how many pairs of boots he had made for his intended 
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Bon-in-law. Peter was not one exactly to his mind. He 
would have preferred a man of more ardent piety — one be- 
lonfiring to his own persuasion ; but knew as much of the 
world as made him aware that to insist on such qualifications 
in every young man that approached his daughter would 
make him ridiculous^ even in the eyes of men of his own 
sect. So he temporised, like many a wiser man, till he 
should have something more tangible to take hold of. When 
one is lying in wait for come cause that may be sufficient to 
account for breaking with a friend or acquaintance, he does 
not commonly wait long, as a very small occasion will serve 
his purpose. ' The wish is father to the thought,' is a true 
saying, and it is equall> true that the same wish is grand- 
father to the occasion. Meanwhile I will leave the elder to 
his surveillance, that I may not forestal events, but set them 
down in due order, according to the time of their occurrence, 
that this important chronicle — ' The Gusedub Keoord' — may 
be no misnomer. 



CHAPTER FIFTH. 

Where men of jadgment ereep and feel their way, 
The positive pronounce without diimay« 
Where others toil with philosophic force» 
Their nimble nonsense takes a shorter coana. 
Flings at your head conviction in the lamp, 
Atid gains remote oonclasions at a jump.— Cowper. 

Onb evening after the love-episode that I have recorded^— 
for in the great epic prose poem of human life, whatever 
poets and lovers may say to the contrary, love is but an 
•pisode — Peter was beside me poring over his self-imposed 
task. When he began to show sigus of relaxation in his 
study, I began to rally him on his reported attachment to 
the Elder's daughter. 

•How are you getting on/ I enquired, *in your lighter 
studies under your fair young professor. May Garyne. I 
had seen you talking often, but paid no attention to it, 
until the other evening when Andrew turned it over in 
rather a serious light. These little flirtations become serious 
affairs sometimes, even when nothing serious is contemplated ; 
BO remember the fable of the boys and the frogs, and con- 
sider that though it may be sport to you, it may be rather 
disagreeable for May, poor lassie. You know that Gideon 
is no joker.' 

' And I am no joker,' said Peter, ' with the feelings and 
happiness of a good girl. You ouo;ht to know me better. 
Dominie. I may now as well tell you at once, that I am most 
serious. I love May as she ought to be loved ; and you — 
who haye known her all her daja— msi^ \\x<^^^*^ >Qs^ ^skdl.\)» 
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li H^lit lovA. It is not of yesterday, I can assure yoOy thoiucii 
it hiift but lately become tbe subject of gossip. I have some 
ruaiiou to think tliat we have been watched for some time 
pant ; in<luo<l I iHaniixl as much from Liade La^ ; and 
that ac!Coiuitii for the way her father bantered me about the 
Kldnr's (laUKbtor the other night. I wonder we have escaped 
tho ((oHiiips so lon^ ; but I have been, till lately at leaal, very 
(lautiouH — more for her sake than my own, of course ; — 
though even man does not like his deepest feelings stirred 
up til the surfacu by idle hands, however coolly he may see 
tit to take the passing jest. But here comes our friend 
Antlrew. Say nothing about this master in his hearing ; he 
would lug it in on every occasion that offered, as a little 
divi^rsion to enliven the argument.' 

* He's speaking to Jenny at the door,' I observed. * Here 
he comes. How are you this night, Andrew V 

* Weel, thank you, Dominie. How is my friend Peter 
behaving i* 

' Like a man,' said my pupil. 'I have now got an auld 
hoa<i on my youug shoulders, and mean to set myself up 
as an example to the ancients of Gusedub. Away witb 
modesty. I have been almost lost for want of impudence.' 

* Weel,' replied Andrew, ' that is about the most im- 
pu<lent speech that ever I remember to have heard. You 
may well cry—'* Away with modesty." ' 

* Well,' I interposed, * it would appear that modesty is 
becoming a rare quality among our young folks, whatever 
may be the cause.' 

* Cause,' exclaimed Andrew, * why it is patent to every- 
body that has eyes to see. A boy serves an apprenticeship 
at the factory to learn impudence, before he goes to learn a 
trade. Look at him, strutting along the street, with a pipe 
in his mouth, puffing away with an air of precocity that is 
absolutely disgusting ; or observe him and his companions 
cursing and swearing, brawling and fighting, and rushing 
against old people on the pavement, who, if they reprimand 
them, get nothing but impudence in reply. If there is a 
poor half-witted or deformed creature, or any harmless, 
helpless being, with some odd peculiarities about him, or 
her, you may be sure that that unfortunate is selected as 
an especial victim of persecution. Well mit^ht Edmund 
Burke exclaim — *' The age of chivalry is gone," for nothing 
that is good, or beautiful^ or venerable is now respected by 
the rising generation. 

** I care for nobody ; no not I, 
Since nobody oares for me." 

The burthen of the Miller o' Dee should be the motto on 
the forehead of the time ; for recklessness is the characteristic 
on which — above all others — our young hopefuls pride 
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themselves. They are ashamed to seem ashamed of any 
misconduct, and so they brave it out with consummate im- 
pudence. Their fathers are now " old boys" or '* ijovernors," 
their mothers "old wives," and their masters '* corks." 
The other day I reproved a little undergrown manikin for 
smoking on the street, whereupon the monkey retorted, 
•*Does your mother know you're out, old fellow ?" Such is 
a sample of the behaviour of the young fry at the present 
day. You say this is an age of progress; ay, indeed, 
progress in all manner of wickedness. ' 

' Admitting,' said Peter, *■ that there is too much truth in 
what you allege, yet you should consider that our vices 
follow fashion : we have our fashionable vices as well as 
fashionable dresses. Our fathers were free from many of 
our faults, and we are free from not a few of theirs. We 
are not so dirty, foul-mouthed, bigoted, intolerant, un- 
feeling, cruel, revengeful, and bloodthirsty as our ancestors. 
The vices of the present are clear, glaring, under your eyes ; 
but those of the past are softened in the retrospect. 

*"Ti8 distance lends enchantment to the view." 

Distance in time, as in spsice, has the same effect. Now 
Andre V7, we must endeavour to avoid comparison. I mean 
it should not influence our judgment of pa^t times. Every 
age should be tried by its own light. We cannot do this 
thoroughly ; it requires an effort of the mind to make an 
approximation to it ; for in reading of the doings of some 
historical personages, we can scarcely restrain our feelings 
of indignation, unconscious at the time that we are judging 
them by our own more humane standard. Now this is 
scarcely fair, and yet it cannot easily be avoided. But in 
judging between the state of society at the present day, and 
that which prevailed at any former period, we are under 
no such difficulty, as we have to do only with the different 
states of civilisation. However, to extol the past, and 
decry the present, is a fair challenge of comparison between 
them ; so let us review your *' aula lang syne" for a moment. 
When we think of some of our modern discoveries that are 
so useful, and save so much labour, and are at the same 
time so obvious and simple to us now, we are surprised that 
they should have been overloo*ked for so many ages ; and 
yet it took many thousand year^ to introduce our lucifer 
matches and letter envelopes into the world. How many 
oxen do you think now might be required to tread out com 
for the British empire, nay, even for the city of Loudon ? 
How much labour would be required to grind it into meal 
and flour in thmgs like pepper mills, driven by men's 
hands ? How many millers must have been employed to 
supply Old Rome — by some historians supposed to contaia 
six or seven millions of inhabitants in the tiin& oi K^x^gs^s^NA*: 
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Why, one would think there mnst have been employment 
for a great number of her slaves in this branch of industry 
alone. It would appear that all that work was done in 
the city, for we read of her rulers in times of scarcity or 
turbulence seeking popularity by dispensing com gratuitously 
from the public granaries — tiever meal or flour. Now, let 
us consider how the poor manas<ed with this com. Slaves 
were of course fed by their masters, but it is clear that there 
was a vast number of poor freemen — a sort of laasaroni— 
who clamoured for com, and who cannot be supposed to 
have all had the means of turning it into flour ; consequently 
there must have been larj^e establishments where those 
people could get their com ground ; paying for the opera- 
tion in money, or — likely from their poverty — ^in kind. 
Iraaffine what sort of factories those must have been. Wiiat 
numbers of slaves must have been employed turning the 
cranks of the flour mills. This irksome task was no doubt 
assigned as penal labour to prisoners; for more than a 
thousand years before the Augustan age of Bome, Samson 
was employed, as Milton has it, 

"Eyelees In Gaza at the mill with alaTeB," 

grinding corn in the prison. ' 

' Stop a moment,' said Andrew. ' Tou are going on as 
usual asking questions and starting suppositions, all the 
time making out a bad case for yourself. If Rome always 
contained a vast populace, idle, poor, and turbulent, what 
would have been the consequence if all these imaginery 
millers of yours had been superseded and thrown idle by 
the invention of machinery ? Why, man, the great ciiy 
would have gnawed her ov^n vitals. She would not have 
had to wait hundreds of years for the Goths and Vandals 
to complete her destruction. There is no better safegua&rd 
for a State than to keep all the people, or as many as 
possible, employed. The old Romans had more sense than 
invent machinery to do men's work. They knew that idle 
people are dansrerous, and showed their appreciation of that 
fact by emplojdng their armies in public works, to keep 
them out of mischief. It was reserved for us, that boast 
of our higher civilisation, to take away men's employment, 
and compel them to starve submissively. We allow labour 
no rights until it accumulates into capital, and then how 
verv tender we become about its protection ; vested fights 
must be made secure ere any innovation be allowed to take 
its course. On the other hand, a young man may purchase 
a trade with seven years' labour, and find, at the end of 
that time, his "occupation gone," but find neither com- 
pensation nor sympathy. Is that true or not V 

* It is true,' replied Peter. * Accumulated skill is the 
only unprotected capital we have. But remember that it is 
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an ancient grievance, and those th&t suffer from it now 
don't think at all of the sufferers in times past. But all 
the amount of suffering consequent of new inventions is but 
an atom compared with the amount of enjoyment attained. 
Not to mention the vast amount of hand labour superseded 
by water power, let us take the later invention of printing. 
It is calciilated to have thrown seven thousand copiers of 
MS. out of employment in Paris alone. Consider the 
number that must have been deprived of their means of 
living ; men, too, whose hands and habits unfitted them for 
the rougher kinds of labour. We know that those men felt 
aggrieved, and gave expression to their feelings much the 
same as men so circumstanced have often done since. But 
they were more cunning ; they enlisted the sympathies of 
the masses, who could neither read written nor printed 
books, by appealing to their superstition, and incited them 
to destroy the machinery of the new art, by denouncing it 
as the invention of the devil, and its professors as magicians 
who had sold their souls to the evil one for this devilish art, 
and were served by his imps according to the fearful 
paction. Hence the phrase ^ printer's devil' that is in use 
at this day. Faust had his presses and types destroyed, 
and had to flee for his life, and the innovation appeared fur 
a time to be crushed. But vain the attempt ; and if the 
people of that age, with the giant Superstition at their 
backs, could not crush this grand invention, how much more 
vain must be all attempts in modern times to retard im- 
provement, with the ail-powerful press at its back ! But 
far greater evils than loss of employment to writers followed 
the invention of printing. By the spread of knowledge it 
aroused the rage and the fear of despotic bigots, and then 
commenced the war between the potvers of light and dark- 
ness. The flames of persecution were kindled, which wnre 
not quenched but with seas of blood ; and even yet in some 
parts of Europe the embers lie hot among the smouldering 
ashes. But those terrible consequences must not be 
imputed to light, but darkness ; and those that loved dark- 
ness rather than light. Now, this brings me to a question 
or two that I would ask you. How many does the press 
now employ directly and indirectly, for every one that it 
superseded ? How many the steam-engine 1 These ques- 
tions are unanswerable, but if they produce reflection they 
will not have been asked in vain. I would ask one more, 
one that can and ought to be answered. Would we 
willingly forego our Bibles, our histories, and all our 
excellent books, whose titles are as familiar to us as ' house- 
hold words ;' would we willingly remain ignorant of all that 
is going on in the world — have no newspapers, magazines, 
and journals to instruct and amuse us because the introduc- 
tion of printing was followed by gieat Q&\»S£CL\I\i^\ ^^ 
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could we jnstify its suppression because it has been some* 
tiine§ prostituted to evil purposes ? Certainly not ; thon^ 
our bent blessings may be abused, let us be fateful for the 
use. While we read our books and papers by the fireside 
without fear, and without reproac'i, let us sometimeB 
remember the price that our forefathers paid for the privi- 
lege we now enjoy.' 

* True, Peter,' replied Andrew, • but not the whole truth. 
You entirely overlook the difference between the ^^rradual 
introduction of inventions in former times, and the rapidity 
with which they start into operition in our day. Formerly 
an invention was the secret of the inventor — a family secret 
— transmitted as a precious heirloom from father to son. 
Or it was the property of a corporation, and was as jealously 
guarded as the mysteries of masonry. Those persons mono- 
polised their own secrets for their own interest — and quite 
proper as a reward for their ingenuity. They had the 
cream of the market, but did not drive all others out of it. 
Andrea Ferrara swords and Cremona fiddles did not fill all 
Europe, and drive all other sorts out of existence. Those 
tliat purchased an improved article paid a little more for it, 
and never missed the additional penny. Six or eight yards 
of shirting will last me a year. Suppose I paid three half- 
pence more per yard, it would cost me a farthint^ more per 
week, and it would more than double the weaver's wages. 
1 don't wish it so cheap. I don't wish to be benefited by 
fractions at the expense of my neighbour's wages. Yet 
such is the effect of most modem improvements, because all 
these, in spite of patents, are whisked over the world at 
rail way speed ; with competition driving them on, crying 
»* Deil tak' the hinmost." ' 

* Machinery and competition,' said Peter, * your two great 
bugbears, with all their faults, have furnished our houses 
with comforts, conveniences, and luxuries, that are alto- 
gether unrecognisable, for the simple reason that we never 
felt the want of them. Competition is the spur that goads 
ut on sometimes with more haste than wisdom, yet without 
it we would have no onward motion of our own, but merely 

** Roll ronnri in earth's (linrnal coarse, 
WitU rockd and stones aud trees." 

We should relapse into the vis inertia; and vegetate, as our 
fathers did, on sowens and kale brose—as much of greens, 
and as little of meal as possible to live on — ^grots and greens 
again, with porridge on Sunday ; and on Yule morning — oh 
luxury of the old time!— we should break our fast on fai 
brose. Then for clothing we should have life-lasting suits 
of wincey and plaidm&r, washed with liquid manure in lieu . 
of soap^ most excellent preserves for vermwi. The itch 
woaJd be oiir hoaom friend. Our liiouaea NTo\3i\A.\>«k ^^\xi^« 
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unwholesome liovels, with the rain descending through the 
thatch, with here and there dishes set to catch the inkey 
drops falling from the smoky roof. We should have no 
light in winter evenings, but the blaze of whins or heather, 
or pieces of fir-roots kept for candle. Women would spin, 
and men would yawn till their early bed-time. Life would 
be divided, as of yore, between labour and sleep. Such a 
life would be but a living death. But here comes Mrs 
Taws from the kitchen, in good time to close our endless 
discussion.' 

* Wee!,' said Jenny, * I've been sittin' sewin' there wi' the 
door ajee, and heard your crack. That skreed o' yours, 
Pe'er, about kail brose and plaiden is a' nonsense. In my 
father's house, forty year syne, there was aye meal in the 
tub, and hams hingin' on the kipples ; aye cheese and butter 
in the pantry, and chiickies in the henhouse. If ony 
strangers came to see us we could mak a meal at ony time 
without gaun frae hame about it-. Now a warkman's wife 
in Gusednb, in sic a case, maun rin to Johnie Barebanes for 
a pund o' steak — and glad to get it as a favour at double 
price ; syne to Joseph Jimpys for a pund o' goadie cheese, 
and half-a-dozen o' e^gs, or maybe a slice o' ham, as saut as 
Lot's wife. When she gets hame in a flutter wi' her pro- 
visions, winna the strange folks feel vexed and awkward, 
and say they were sorry she should put herself to so much 
trouble ; whiles she wad be obliged to tell a lee, and declare 
that it was nae trouble at a' ; and after sweating o'er the 
fire makin' them ready, what credit wad she hae o' her 
eatables ? She wad press them to eat. They wad say they 
were eatin' hearty, though they couldna get the tough 
grissle chawed to gae o'er their throats, yet praisin' it a' the 
time. She wad be sensible that they were teUin' con- 
founded lees for civility's sake ; while they would be wiahin^ 
in their hearts that they hadna entered the door. Ay, and 
wad be nae sooner gane than the puir woman would cry— 
" Sorrow tak them I What brought them here ? If I had 
kenn'd I wad hae been awa, and the door lockit." That 
comes o' livin' frae hand to mouth. As for the vermin you 
spak about, I never saw sic a thing as a bug till I was a 
married wife, and — 

' Hout, tout, woman,' I exclaimed. ' Do you mean to 
insinuate that I introduce! you to that sort of cattle. I 
have forborne to interrupt my friends in the discussion, as 
I meant to sum up their arguments and prove both guilty 
of exaggeration, but that oracular speech of yours has 
knocked everything out of my head. There's our friends 
on their feet. Well, good night, sirs. The bottAXOL ^1 ^^^ 
well where truth is said to lie Yiaa \><b«ii «\I\Tt^\ ^\^Qia^\^a^ 
for all that, you are stiU AxM aIiOLXo^^x^Q5Xwaftft^s^si* 
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CHAPTER SIXTH. 

Tb« eovM of triM love nervr dii run imootfa. 

0i9MO9 Gaktite, m was hinted, did not haTe long to wait 
for a decent excuse to break with our friend Peter, nor wai 
lie backward ia acting upon it in the most decided mamur. 
It chanced that May — always apprehensive that the cardi 
he had given to Willie mi^ht be discovered by their &ther — 
thinking that the boy's new fangled fancy for ^ catch-Uie- 
ten' had now cooled down, quietly siippeil the offenahre 
articles into her work-box to be out of sight, hoping thai 
after a little while they would be forgotten. In this it 
appeared she had reckoned too fast, for the moment he 
roifsed them he became as eager about card-playing as ever ; 
and as May had tried to get them from him before, he 
naturally blamed her for putting them out of the way. The 
consequence — as might have been expected — was clamorona 
demands to deliver up the bone, or rather pack, of conten- 
tion, and that immediately. May seeing that it was of no 
use resisting the demand, and fearing that her father might 
hear his noisy outcries, opened the box and gave him the 
cards. Willie, however, not content with the recovery, 
plunged his hand in the box^ and by way of retaliation, 
seized a folded paper and endeavoured to escape with it, 
when May caught hold of him to recover it, and was 
dragged into the passage. Untbrtunately at this moment 
Oideon — ^probably hearing the scuffle— opened the door of 
his workshop, and demanded the reason of such unseemly 
conduct. Willie was instantly released, to be as quickly 
recaptured by a less gentle hand ; for, oh horror ! there lay 
on the floor the Hen of hearts' and the 'jack of clubs' 
before the astounded Elder of the Auld Lights. May had 
retreated to her room, where she stood trembling, turning 
red and white by turns, while her brother — after picking up 
the tell-tale cards by order — ^was ushered into the kitdien, 
foUowed by judge, jury, prosecutor, and witness, all in the 
person of his father. He shut the door ; then sternly 
fixing his eyes on the boy, asked him, * Where did you get 
these 1 Answer me truly on your peril.' 

Willie stammered out the truth. The old man threw the 
pards on the fire, and grimly watched the crackling blaze. 

' And this,* holding up the paper. 

• It's May's,' said Willie, blubbering. 

Without the least compunction the patriarchal despot 
adjusted his spectacles, and, without moving a muscle of 
his fiace, read over Peter's amatory verses, which May 
aeeing through the hsdf-shat door of the closet, she was 
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like to drop down "with confusion. That terrible old man, 
ber father, was the last person in the world she would have 
liked to have read those lines. He crumpled the paper in 
bis hand, and seemed about to commit it also to the flames, 
but turning: toward his vvife, who had sunk on a chair by the 
window, and sat gazing at him in consternation, said — 

• Woman, behold the fruit of your sinful indulgence !' 'Tis 
said ^ misfortunes never come single ;' nonsense, they come 
in single file treading on each other's heels, as bad as if they 
came all abreast. 

^t this unchancy moment the Elder saw the tempter 
pass the window, not in the serpentine form, but in the 
shape of our friend Peter ; and, striding towards the door, 
opened it, threw the unhallowed verses at the amazed 
intruder, and shut the door in his face. Then stepping to 
the closet he grasped May by the arm, leaving his finger* 
marks for a while on the wrist, led her to the window, 
pointed to her retreating lover, and hissed in her ear— 

* Him or me ; gie up him or me.' Throwing her arm from 
him, be paced the floor for a few minutes, then turned to 
the little culprit and said — * You knew you was doin' con- 
trary to my will, but now hear my especial command. 
Kever henceforth, from this hour, bring any cards or dice 
into my house; no, nor handle them anywhere, while 
you're under my control. Now, remember.' With lower- 
ing brow, and eyes flashing from under their pent-house 
arches, he glanced at each alternately. May was sobbing, 
with her hands over her face ; Willie was staiidins: with the 
tears on his cheeks — not the tears of repentance; their 
mother, whose habitual deference to ber husband had kept 
her silent as yet, was evidently losing her equanimity. He 
asked — * Is there anything else of that man's in my house V 
Ko answer. He repeated the question.- Still no answer. 
He went to the closet, where he never used to go, and after 
ttiming ever3rthing topsy turvy, reappeared in the kitchen 
with some books in his hand, which he commenced to 
examine. The first he opened was * The Gentle Shepherd' 
— * a play book,' he groaned. The next was * Douglas, or 
the Noble Shepherd.' These he deliberately threw on the 
fire. Opening another, * Old Mortality^, * Ha V cried he, 
I have heard of that malignant lying novel, that praises 
Claverhouse, the . bloody persecutor, and mocks and vilifies 
the men who yielded up their lives for the truth of the 
Gospel. He threw it likewise on the fire, and pressed it 
down emphatically with the heel of his boot. In ihe mean- 
time May had sprung up and vainly tried to save it, crying 
* O father, father ! it's no mine, nor his ; its a library book/ 
He kept her aloof with his arm, till he had buried the bopjc 
in the fire, then suddenly wheeling about, threw her frapoL 
imi with such violence that she fell ou^^<2JCiCDL«& fjl 
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droMer, and sank down on the floor. The sight of the JNile 
panting; prostrate girl staggered him ; his heart smote him 
for his harsbncBS and cruelty to one who had been erer 
gentle to all. But si)iritual pride and natural affection had 
but little time to contend for the mastery within him, when 
the mother, who instinctively bad sprung towards her child, 
and was supporting her head on her knee, turned on him« 
now transformed from the patient sheep, as it were, to the 
lioness giiar<)itig her young. 

* Monster !' she cried. * Better murder us a'. Yoa an 
elder o' the kirk ! Warn* than a drunkard that doesna ken 
what he's doin* I This is your love and charity and tender 
mercy ; this is your Christian example ; this is the fruit o' 
your family worship and prayer meetings ! Out o' my aight, 
man : I wish I had never seen your face !' 

Then the thunder-cloud burst and dissolved in tears. 
He stood motifmless, astounded at the storm he had raisedy 
half-consciouA tliat he bad given the rein to his own bad 
passions under pretence of doing God's will. He had 
brooded long over a supposed grievance, and the Ions pent- 
up malignity, when the liberating occasion came, had fairly 
overmastered bis self-command. With bis lips quivering 
with the contending feelings of anger and compunction, he 
went out, slamming the door after bim so violently that the 
house shook. He bad never been so braved by his wife 
before, yet be uttered not a word. 'Conscience makes 
cowards of us all.' Unhappy he that went; unhappy they 
that remained. But moments of passion are fathers to 
years of unhappiness. 

Parental authority is a sacred trust, bow often abused ! 
Children, if oppressed, have no appeal. In cases of extreme 
cruelty that may be brought under the cognisance of the 
law by friends or neii^bbours, and, from their unwillingness 
to interfere in other people's family affairs, these are bnt 
rare, — who shall warrant that such parents, after being 
punished, shall not return to their families with vengeful 
feelings, and with greater cunning and caution to evade the 
law ? Who shall warrant that their children will not be 
worse treated in secret. But there are many ways of. 
torturing children without beating them. Some parents do 
it under pretence of duty, and some under a mistaken sense 
of duty. It is well for them that their mothers are 
generally tender and indulgent, and mediate between them 
and their fathers, when the little patriarchal kings are in- 
dined to be too despotic ; bnt this mediation is a delicate 
matter, and requires judicious application. It is quite 
possible for a hard father to be a good man. His uncom- 
promising hostility to vice, his love of virtue, bis anxiety 
n>r the welfare of his children, both here and hereafter, 

J incline him to severity. His very conscientioaBnen 
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may incline him to be a strict disciplinarian ; and when the 
second in command will not enforce his orders, b\it rather 
wioks at disobedience, and screens the offenders from 
punishment, it is vexatious indeed, and very mischievous ; 
but it would not be very unwise of the governor, perhaps, 
to wink a little himself sometimes. But the worst domestic 
tyranny is that of the strong-minded woman — that rara o/ois 
who prides herself on the training of her children. She is 
an e^er-preseht terror. She will whip a little fellow for 
being cross. Perhaps he feels uneasy in his internal 
economy ; no matter, he gets it — ^the whipping I mean — 
and bawls lustily of course. Then sbe puts him down on 
his seat with a thump, and orders him to sit mute and 
motionless. He tries hard, poor little naughty, to keep 
down his sobs, but he can't, and so he gets another wallop. 
This is worse than to knock a man down, and then to kick 
him for falling. Another time she will punish the image of 
his father for being noisy, for giving vent to the natural 
buoyancy of his spirits, which she tolerates for a time, till 
she gets tired of it, and then he gets it, poor little merry 
mian, that he may learn to be grave betimes. But don't be 
surprised though you see him at the door a little after, 
with cheeks besmeared with jelly or treacle, devouring the 
cumtnde honorable which he has had from his strong-minded 
mother under the substantial disguise of a sweet morsel. 
Touth requires restraint, but how much or how little in 
every case it is almost impossible to know. Children may 
be spoiled with too little, as with too much indulgence. 
Indeed they seldom get even-handed justice,* but are 
indulged or restrained as the mercury in the domestic 
barometer rises or falls, especially with mamma. But I had 
better say no more on this subject ; for I have been 
censured for too great leniency, and also for too great 
severity in my vicarious empire — the school. Let us 
remember that in the difficult task of training the young, 
the wisest may err. But all sensible people now are agre^ 
that all gentle means should first be tried, and only when 
these fail should we have recourse to flo&fging — the demieT 
ressort. And if at any time we should be unjust toward 
them, let us confess, and apologise as we would to others. 
We wHl gain more in love than we will lose in dignity. 
They know our shortcomings in that way, whether we own 
them or not. If we don't we can't expect them to own 
theirs, or to have confidence in our justice. A victory over 
this narrow-mindedness is a beautiful example to set before 
a child, besides the pleasure we have in doing our duty, on 
failing in any point, making all the atonement in our power. 
If they learn to practice this proud humility, it will win for 
them the good will of others all their days. 



CHAPTER SEVENTH. 

I*Te wandered oMt, I*Te wandered west, 

Throngh many a weary way, 
Bat never, never can forget 

The love o' life'a young day. 

M»th€rwelL 

You don't mean to say that any of the ribs are broken f 
I said to Peter, who was pacing my room in great indigna* 
tion. 

* Broken,' he exclaimed. * Worse, I believe ; torn from 
the backbone, perhaps. The savage ! The poor thing 
fainted while they were getting her to bed. Her aunt t^ 
me she can't draw a breath without torture. To have my 
lamb in the power of such a wolf. Even John Balfour, of 
Burley, could not have so savagely assaulted an innocent 
child. Dearly as I love her, I could not, even for her sake, 
spare one particle of regard for such a clod of the covenants 
compound of ass, wolf, and crocodile.' 

* Peter,' I said, * keep your temper. Don't rush into the 
fault you condemn.' 

^ I have cause,' he replied, ^ great cause. He had none. 
If she had been of age 1 would have married her in spite of 
him. I would have gone this very night to the session-, 
clerk and booked our names.' 

* You forget,' I said, ^ that the lassie's consent is neces- 
sary ; and that her father might forbid the banns.' 

* She should have been a bride ere she knew of it. Her 
consent would have been mine then, though reluctantly, 

Eerhaps. If Gideon had dared to forbid the banns I should 
ave handed him over to the Procurator-Fiscal for assault. 
But I am talking nonsense. May is not nineteen yet ; so 
we must wait. Two years is a long time. But I have no 
doubts of her, nor of myself. I had once thoughts of going 
to England, to Manchester, but could not tear myself away 
from her. Now I think I'll go ; yes, when she gets better 
ril go, and work ther^ during these two weary years. I 
could not stay at home and forbear all intercourse. She 
could not refuse to meet me ; and I know she, poor soul, 
would be unhappy ; perpetually reproaching herself for her 
disobedience. She would b^ constantly persecuted on my 
account « Jt must not be.' 

* Well,' I replied, * I daresay, on the whole, it may be 
your best plan. But why go so far as Manchester ? 
Wouldn't Dundee ox Glasgow do V 

' Distance matters little in these railway days. I should 
like to see mechanics on a gigantic scale ; and, besides, I 
should like to see England. I will think of it, however, 
Mid let you k^ow when I have made up my mind.' 
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* I shall miss you very much, Peter, and so will your old 
oppoaent, Andrew.' 

^ O, I shall send him a bone to pick now and then/ said 
Peter. * He will not become modernised for want of opposi- 
tion. I will find Old Gusedub on my return. I will miss 
my friends sadly, being among strangers. However, we 
must look for separations in this world. I will go now and 
look all the circumstances of the case fully in the face.' 

A fortnight after this conversation Peter was on his way 
to Manchester. May was able to go over to her aunt's to 
bid him good-bye. The good woman discreetly left them to 
themselves. 

He took her in his arms, kissed her, and said^-' How 
could your father have the heart ? Why, he is a perfect 
barbarian.' 

* Hush,' she said, * he is my father, you ken. I am sure 
he is sair vexed for the accident ; for it was an accident. 
He has shewn me mair kindness than ever he did before ; 
and, indeed, he has been kinder to us a'. 

* Weel, May, I'll not say a word against him for your 
sake, dear. Indeed, I am not blameless in the matter. Do 
you mind you warned me of the danger of those confounded 
cards?' 

^ I had aye a dread o' them being seen,' she replied ; and 
it was my fear that brought it about ; but I'm no sorry now 
that it happened, for it will maybe turn to our good yet.' 

* Weel, lassie, I hope so. If your father consent next 
summer, well be married ; and if not' — 

^ Such a lad I have,' said May. ' He doesna seem to 
think that my consent is of ony signification.' 

* I would have no denial from those saucy lips of yours, 
lassie ; so you needna say no, unless you want me to kiss 
you till you say ay.' 

* Might not that tempt me to say no V she inquired slily. 

* I will be obliged, you tempting gipsy, whether I would 
or no,' he said, suiting the action to the word. ^ And now 
listen till I tell you my plan, and give me your consent to 
it like a sensible girl.' 

Here he told her what he mentioned to me — ^his intention 
to go to England for a time, and his reasons for it. She 
was confounded : and combated his resolution by holding 
out hope of her father's consent being speedily obtained. 

^ Shall I ask his consent now V he said. 

*No, no,' she replied, *not yet; I'm o'er young. That 
would be a good reason for his refusal.' 

* Well, May, speak to your mother, and to your aunt 
about it. Whenever they get him to consent, write' me, 
and your letter will end my banishment. I have spoken to 
my employer about it. He is quite of opinion that I woixld. 
make my services of more value by a ^\:ai!&^\i^ ^^"^^inssn^i^Vck. 
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a great machine work. He it pleaaed to waj he is tony to 
want me, but that he wonld not stand in the way of mf 
interest, and so forth. 1 am to be the bearer of an order 
for tome machinery, that he intended to send throng the 
poet, and he offers to pay my travelling expenses, as my 
explanatioDS will be of service. And now, my dear May, 
make me happy by consenting to my thp. Ton shall have 
a letter every month at farthest, I will write yoa nnder 
cover to the Dominie. Mrs Taws wants to see yen to- 
morrow night. And now, here is a ring, let me pat it on 
your finger. Now, a parting kiss. May, yoa are aolenmly 
betrothed.' 

The lovers parted with vows and kisses ; and seme 
natund tears fell from the lassie's een, no doubt. Next 
night she took tea with my wife and me, and seemed cheeiy 
and hopeful. Our talk was chiefly of Peter, who was en his 
way to £d gland. She knew I was his confidant, so was not 
BO much abashed as otherwise she wonld hsve beea. Her 
father, she told us, looked at her when her aunt mentioned 
the lad's departure, but he said nothing. By tacit agree- 
ment, as it were, his name was never mentioned before her 
father by any of the household. Even little Willie seemed 
to have grown sage and prudent. Strange to say, nobody 
seemed to miss our friend more than his disconsolate 
opponent, Andrew Lag, which is hard to be accounted for, 
unless we have some sort of sympathy in antipathy. How- 
ever that may be, certain it is that Andrew reigrets the 
absence of his fiiendly foe. Whenever 1 meet him bis 
invariable question is, * When did you hoar from our friend 
Peter V A fortnight after he left, letters arrived. One for 
his paother* under cover to his brother John, one to May, 
enclosed in one to me. He had got work with the firm to 
whom be carried Mr Brown's order. He says, * Mr B. had 
mentioned xne favourably in his letter. I am at wori^ 
entirely new to me, in the locomotive department, so feel a 
little awkward, of course, but hope to get over that soon. 
A great number of |nen are employed in this work. Don't 
know how many. There are various workshops. In the 
one where I work there p^iust be nearly a hundred. There 
are only three Scotchman in it ; one belongs to Dundee, 
and two to Glasgow. The noise and turmoil almost stun 
me ; yet there is no confusion, but, on the contrary, perfect 
order, and I may almost say, privacy, in this great crowd. 
Everything is new and strange to me, so that my thoughts 
are in a whirl. I may reduce t]iem to something like order, 
and give them expression in my next letter. Oommend me 
to my kind friend, Mrs Taws, and to my kind foe, Andrew ; 
and salute my dear little May for me. On the cheek only — 
mind 1^11 find it out if you exceed yoiir commission.' I 
i^ilt Vi^fik letter ^y my pupil, Willie, charging him to give 
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tt to her privately, and not to chatter about it. Bnt I have 
no need to caution him now ; he is fully aware of the 
mischief that he was guilty of, and seems seven years older 
since. I did not fail to inform my fair young friend of the 
commission I had received, and to claim my due accordingly ; 
which she yielded smiling and blushing, at the same time 
telling me that we — that is Peter and I —were baith daft. 
Jenny had the assurance to bid her give me a slap. But 
when will wives be reasonable 1 Our friend was very 
regular in his correspondence, and had, it appeared, become 
quite at home in the working department. Meanwhile the 
world went round as usual, and among all the changes that 
occurred, were none that materially altered the relative 
situations of the lovers. The aunt, I understood, had 
sounded Gideon Garyne on the subject of marriage, when 
he gruffly replied that it would be time enough for May to 
think of marrying seven years after this. The winter had 
passed, and spring was merging into summer We were 
expecting our friend to visit us in a month or two, when 
letters came with intelligence that he was likely to postpone 
the purposed visit indefinitely. * I have been promoted,' 
he wrote, ' which would give me unalloyed satisfaction if 
there was not reason to fear that it will prevent me from* 
getting leave of absence. Not to trouble you with unin- 
teresting details, it occurred briefly thus : — I had done 
some mechanical drawings, one of which the manager, who 
is a good friend of mine, took to his office, where one of the 
masters saw it, and, in short, the consequence was that I 
was advanced to be overseer in a certain department of the 
work. When I went to the pay table last Saturday, fifty 
shillings were laid down to me instead of thirty, my former 
wage. Had it b^en in Scotland, a few shillings would have 
been the head of it ; but if a man makes himself useful 
here, it is not so niggardly acknowledged. Now for the 
«dloy in this good news. We are busy with an order for a 
railway company in the Netherlands, which must be com- 
pleted by a certain time. Had I remained in the ranks, 
there would even have been some difficulty in getting away ; 
AS I am situated now, it is of no use thinking of it. The 
manager tells me that most likely I may have to go over to 
the Continent for a time ; and if so, that I may perhaps get 
a week before starting. Now, here is my plan. You are 
well enough acquainted with the Rev. — — . You will 
call upon him and explain everything. Make him com- 
pletely master of the circumstances that hinder our union. 
Then solicit his good offices with Gideon in our behalf. He 
is a good man, and more liberal than many of his flock. 
He knows me sufficiently to believe that the happiness of 
his young friend would be safe in my keeping. I fear most 
the objection of going to England ; bat it 'wo^^Xa 
KB 
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of me to throw up my situation and prospects. No sensible 
person would require me to do so. By and bye I should 
have no difficulty in procuring a situation on some of our 
railways at home ; so the separation would be but tempo- 
rary after all Meanwhile the old folks would be assured 
that their daughter had every comfort that a good income 
would provide. As to the continental trip, 'twould be but 
a marriage jaunt. I don't anticipate insuperable objections 
from May. I count on your influence. But, above aU, I 
count on her love ; for I know she loves me. How her 
little heart will beat in her bosom like a frightened bird 
when she reads the letter I have enclosed to her. And now, 
my friend, I know you will think me mad. Never mind, 
call me so ; but, nevertheleds, do as you are bid. If a man 
wholly possessed by one engrossing idea has but a precarious 
hold of his senses, then I am in danger ; for one has solely 
possessed me since yesterday, when it first awoke in my 
mind. I could not sleep a moment last nits^ht. I pictured 
to myself old Gideon giving away his daughter much like a 
miser parting with his gold to a spendthrift — she, the virgin 
gold, pale and agitated the wlule. I saw and felt the 
parting at the station : the old man losinsr his self-com- 
mand, the kind mother in tears, little Willie and Annie 
crying, and you, my old friend, with the water of sympathy 
in your eyes. I heard the whistle of the engine, saw the 
poor girl-wife drop her veil to conceal the tears that would 
not be restrained, and — 

* What news from Peter T here interposed my wife. 
' Peter is mad,' I replied — * mad as a March hare.' 

* Ha'e done wi' your nonsense now, and read the letter to 
me 'she said. 

During the reading of it she, contrary to the usual 
custom, forbore to interrupt me by a word. 

' Well,' I asked, * what do you think V 

^ I think,' she replied, that there will be a marriage in 
Gideon Garyne's house this summer.' 

* But what reason have you — ' 

* Fiddlesticks,' she cried — * reason has naething to do wi't. 
Peter is a determined man, and May loves him. I tell you, 
they'll soon be married. ' 

Strange to say* she was a true prophetess. In one little 
month they were married. Difficulties vanished magically 
one by one. The minister laughed heartily when I told 
him the story, and took the matter in hand like one that 
would not be beat. Gideon was driven from one objection 
to another, until, finding his defences no longer tenable, he 
finally yielded with the best grace he could assume, and the 
enemy took possession of the maiden fortress in the month 
of July. Peter's ravings in that letter were prophetic, and 
have been verified in every particular. Gideon had a letter 
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from his daughter, headed ^Antwerp/ in October. She has 
been with her husband at various times since, in various 
parts of the continent of Europe ; ay, and has sojourned 
with him in Africa. He was despatched to E^i^ypt, con- 
nected with the Pasha's railway, and the brave little wife 
would not be left behind. I was stunned by a letter from 
Alexandria, wherein he told me that they had visited the 
pyramids, and that my initials, along with theirs, had been 
carved on the great pyramid. I was an inch or two taller 
that day. 

Peter is now home, and fills a responsible and lucrative 
situation. Last Sunday I met old Gideon with his 
daughter on his arm, and his grandson in his hand, going 
to church. He is now proud of his son-in-law. 
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EXTLVaS FROM THE GUSEDUB RECORD. 

BT THl LAST DOMDTIS. 

WILLIK WTSE AND JAMIE GLEIG. 
SCHOOL IXQUISrrORS. 

Tb«T tvoUck«4 asd *b«7 no, 
ToraiBg to mirth all thii]^ of •arth, 
Aa oalj boyhood cmB, 

Hood. 

WiLUV AXP Jamib were inseparable companions, thongfa 
Tery dissimilar in their dispositions. But their intimacy 
mijicht be accounted for by the circumstance that both came 
from the same place, or rather district, one being a native 
of Farloch, and the other of Kirriehill, in the vicinity; 
and, as strangers, being equally subjected to the jibes of my 
Gosedub scamps, they, of course, stuck closer to each other. 
As I promptly repressed all attempts at physical oppression 
that came under my cc^nisanee, the rogues had recourse to 
a species of inquisitoriad ordeal, not so easily prevented, to 
which they subjected the new arrivals. They pnmped 
them — as the elegant phrase goes — of all particular infor- 
mation about their former experiences, and especially about 
their relations, and native localities ; and when they had 
drained the unsophisticated nrchins dry, the travesty 
began. Woe to the candid little alien who simply gave 
his unreserved con6deuce to such insidious inquisitors \ 
Worse for him still if he is tempted by the seeming kindly 
interest displayed by his new friends, to fib a little, in order 
to magnify the importance of aU connected with him, and, 
by inference, to enhance his own. He little wots that he 
is supplying the enemy with ammunition for bis own future 
annoyance.' No sooner is the available mj^terial all collected 
than the ingeniofs torturers begin operations. 

First tormentor : * Sic a spate in the 'Dub the day ; the 
water canna win down for the stream tide.' 

Second : ' I wadna wonder though the sea wad dam up 
the water, and drown a' the town o' Gusedub yet.' 

Third : ' We should be like the fouk o' Farloch, we 
shouldna hae a sea ava.' 

Fourth : *No, just a loch wi' a man-o'-war or twa in't.' 

First : ' I say, Gleig, wasna your father captain o' the 
frigate on the Loch o' Farloch 1* 
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Second : " Ay was he, and weaved at the loom in winter 
when the ship was laid up. Didn't he, Gleig V 

Third : * Na, he was aboon weavin' at the loom : he 
fished for pike when the ship lay at anchor. How big did 
you say was the ane he catched last year, Gleig V 

First : ^ He. said it was as big's the boat, and took near a 
flcore o* the foiik o' Farloch to haul't aboard. Didn't you, 
Gleig V 

* I never said that,' quoth Jamie, sulkily. 

* What V exclaimed several voices, *do you mean to deny't F 
Fourth : * 0, it's no fair to tell lees on Gleig.' 

First : *Lees,' indignantly, 'can you deny, man, that you 
Baid your father hookit 'im in a wellee ; and that the pike 
nearly pu'd 'im in, and how he roar'd for help, and how the 

weavers o' the Spout cam' 

Second : * Na, 'twas the crew o' the frigate.' 
First : * Weel, the crew, it's a* the same, cam' to help 
'im, and it took them a' to haul 'im up, and — how heavy 
was't again ?' 

Third : * I think he said it was a hunder weight and a-half.' 
First : * Tut, man, 'twas mair nor that, for his mither 
got twenty gallons o' oily out o't.' 

* Oh ! oh !' exclaimed several. 

Second : * You're wrang, Jock, 'twas twenty gills.' 

First : * Weel, *twas twenty measures o' some kind, 
onyhow,' 

Fourth : * I tkink, lads, ye're o'er hard upon Gleig.' 

First : * O'er hard, what do you mean by that ? The 
truth canna be o'er aften tauld. How muckle did your 
father get for the pike, Gleig : You ken he seld it at the inn, 
for the grand dinner to Panmure, and the county gentry.' 

' There's o'er mony o' you upon ane,* said Jamie, ruefully. 

Third : * His father got twenty pound for the pike.' 

Fourth : * O, that's surely no true. It had been twenty 
shillins.' 

Third : * Twenty shillins,' contemptuously, ' they wadna 
mak' a f ule o' the man that way. 'Twas twenty pound — 
mind it was to feed the gentry. Gleij^'s mither got a new 
mutch aft*t ; and he got a pair o' new breeks himsel'. That's 
the very breeks he has on. ' • 

Second : 'I aye wonder't how he had sic a smell o' 
Btinkin' fish about him.' 

First : * So you micht. His mither steer'd in meal i* the 
pot. after the oily was pour'd aflf, and made cracklins till *im.* 

Fourth : * I canna believe that. Did you eat the crackling, 
Jamie T 

* You may a' say what you like,' said Jamie. 

First . * Weel, if I'm leein', here comes Kirrie ; he's been 
often at the Loch, and will tell you the right way o'c' 
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Second . ' Kirrie kens naething about the Loch. He 
born ubuut Glenbrosen.' 

Third : * Is that V the Heelanda, Kirrie V 

First : ^ Ay, heelaud euougb. Wyse says the hills are ai 
high as the A])>s that we read about in our geof^^phy.' 

Second : * Ma, he said only *' near as high.'' ' 

Fourth : * I dinna believe that Wyse ever said onythins 
o' the kind. Did you Wyse V 

*You speerd,* said Willie, *if they were as high as the 
Warniin hill, and I said they were twenty times as high.' 

First : * Weel,' you hear that,* triiunphantly, * you wad 
aye niuk' me out to be a leear, Jock.' 

Second : * Is nae there a burn about Glenbrosen wi' loii 
o' trout in't V 

Third : ' A burn ! what do you ca* a bum 1 The bodies 
o' Prekin liae a burn ; but the men o' Kirrie have a rirer 
sao f u' o' truut that you could steer them about wi' a stick. 
Wyse says the water comes down Glenbrosen in a spate like 
a sea o' brown cotft-e, wi' rivers o' white cream on the tap o't.' 

First : ' Man, it'll be fine to live there ; but the fouk 
canua sup cotfoo to their brose surely.' 

Fourth : *• Tut, man, he only said that the water was as 
brown as coffob ; didn't you, Kirrie V 

* Ca't ony thing you like,' said Willie. 

FirHt : * Wliaurabout near Glenbrosen does Lady Barely 
bido, Wyse V 

•Second : * Is that the lady that was henwife to Kirrie's 
grannie T 

Third : * Tut, you haverel ; it was Wyse's grannie that 
was hen wife to LiuJy Barely.' 

Second : * 1 was sure that some o' them was a henwife.' 

Fourth : * Wyse doesna care what you say about his 
grannie. She was a dainty aald body, and good to him ; 
nae (loot niony an e.^g he ^ot trae her.' 

First : * Good till 'ini ; it a' you ken about it. Wlien he 
wadna rise i' the momin', she set eggs 'eneath 'im in the 
bed, and tauld him to cluck and bring them out.' 

Screams of laughter ! Ha, ha, ha I Cluck, cluck, duck 1 
The cluckin' hen and the pike ; the pike and the cluckin' 
hen, reHoundcd from all sides. Schoolboy human nature 
could stand it no longer. The melee began, and there were 
some bloody noses betore I appeared on the ground. When 
all were in school, I was obliged to make 8.>me inquiry into 
the matter. Every witness introduced the offensive epithets 
into his testimony ; reiterated so pertinaciously *• the pike 
and the cluckin' hen,' that the half'-stifled giggle could be 
hoard from every comer. Seeing how matters stood, I 
thouQ;ht it my best policy to cut short the inquiry, and^ 
though it took me some pains to assume a stern countenance-* 
to administer a general reprimand for the past, and oaution 
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for thp future. However, it was not easy to maiutain 
perfect discipline that forenoon. * Cluck' was occasionally 
neard in a low key, and I was obliged to handle the taws 
more than usual. The matter soon ceased to be provocative 
of laughter in school, but was not soon forgot. For a long 
time my young friends were known by their respective 
cognomens, severally and conjointly, 'the Pike and the 
Cluckin' Hen.'* 



THE REPORTER. 

* What about the lassies, Willie ; are yon courting ony o' 
them V 

* I am courting Miss Ambition, Dominie, and you know 
she brooks no rival.* 

* But, Willie, do not dote extravagantly on this mistress 
of yours, to the exclusion of every nobler and holier feeling.' 

* Oh, no,* he replied, * w«re I merely ambitious of rising 
in the world, as it is called, of the distinction conferred by 
wealth alone, I might have chosen a course more likely to 
lead to such a consummation ; but I consult the bent of my 
own inclination ; that is to say, I gratify my tastes at the 
same time that I am endeavouring to better my circum- 
stances. That is what I call rational ambition. I pity the 
man, however high his position, who shivers every morning 
at the thought of beginning his detested daily task. On 
the other hand, I envy the man, however humble, whose 
calling is his hobby, so to speak ; who delights in his 
employment, who feels both pride and pleasure in his work, 
whose mind anticipates his hands, who longs for the hour 
of beginning in the morning, and whose closing hour at 
night comes upon him unawares. To such a man life is one 
long holiday. The other is a galley slave chained to the oar, 
till the coming of his great reliever, death. Now, I have 
a love of literature, conjoined with large eventuality ; so 
have some reason to hope that what I aspire to would be to 
me, however laborious, a congenial occupation. At all 
events, I would leave a poor monotonous, and, to me, a dis- 
agreeable trade, that nobody with a soul above buttons 
would cling to. I am not altogether blind to, or unmindful 
of, the vexations and annoyances that are sure to lie in my 
way. Such compose the leaven that leavens aU mundane 
affairs. Happy he who has more ale than barm.' 

* Every man, on looking; to his school-time, most remember 
ohafBng such as this, and carried on till it became a sort of perseea- 
tioD to the viotims. It is only given as a reminiscenoe of boyhood, 
otherwise the nonsense is not worth printing. 
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* IXraStleM tb«v's a sv^t deal of trnih in what yon say, 
Willie, rm gUd that you even take a alight view of the 
ahaiiy idtie. hoverer. Hope ia a fine thin^ in moderation. 
1 1 is the j.»y of yoiuh : the veiy aoul of enterpriae. But 
hiipe ^* deferred maketh the heart sick ;" if so, hope 
deanv^yed maketh the heart ashea. I woald not qnench, 
but mixieraie its cheering light Let me ask you, if yonr 
whole dependence is on this reporting, for I know some 
ItK'tal n^jx^rters, whose allowance for the work could acarcely 
get sant to their kail, as the saying is, and which pittance 
does them more harm than good.* 

* Whr, IX»minie, do you take me for an egregious fool ? 
I have Iven offere<i the job of weekly reporter to a local 
journal, which otfer I iv»pectfiilly d^iued. It certainly 
would not be a g^xnl startiui^-point for one who meditated 
a higher liicht. No, my friend, I don't confine my studies 
to the art of reporting, though it is of vast importance to 
mast«*r it fully. 1 aim at acquiring some considerable 
command of the English language. For this reason I am 
a student of Latio atid French. For this I am studying the 
several stvles of our m >st popular writers. In short, my 
g^reat ambition is to be able to handle the pen of a ready 
writer. Meanwhile, I am neglecting no means of general 
information that lies in my power. I am well aware that 
all my aims will not be accomplished for long years to come, 
if ever. We have a proverb thit says— ** Bode o' a silk 
gown, and you'll maybe get a sleeve o't." Let me but 
accomplish something, and not fall disgracefully short of 
the mark ; but I wont. If I live there must be no stopping 
short till I can pen a leading article, and conduct a joamal. 
.Now, don't laugh at me, Doninie, in return for my con- 
fidence, which I wouki not give so unreservedly to any 
friend but yourdelf. You know me to be presumptuous. 
I know you to be discreet.' 

* VVeel, Willie, I'll not say another word on the subject. 
I see you ken what you are about. When heard you ony- 
thins[ of Jamie Gleig V 

* I had a letter from him about a month ago. Jamie is 
not subjected to one dominant passion, but yields a little, 
rather too much I fear, to each in turn. If he could see 
his way clearly to making a tolerable living on shore, I think 
he would throw off the blue jacket ; but, like most sailors, 
he must have a spree when ashore, and goes to sea again 
with empty pockets. Thoui^h he never, as he says, took 
heartily to the ocean, yet it is questionable if he could settle 
Bt«NuliIy on shore after being blown about the world so long. 
When I hinted as much to him once, he told me that 
'* Inndsmon might read about a seafaring life, and think 
thoy wore up to the matter ; but fur all that they knew 
nothing about it," it is, however, next to impoBsible for a 
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sailor to change his profession, whether he likes it or sot. 
He seldom saves money to start him in anything else ; and 
though he did so, he is not acquainted with business ashore. 
"While landsmen are observant of the workings of trade, 
sailors are observant only of the working of the elements 
and of their floating ark, that it may not touch the top of 
some submarine Ararat. They get but a glimpse of land- 
life now and then, and though conversant with the dangers 
of the sea, are of course not so observant of the dangers of 
the land, and will often steer their course safely across the 
ocean to land among the breakers and land-sharks of a sea- 
port. Something like this I wrote to Jamie, who treated 
it with the characteristic levity of a true tar ; called me a 
weaving philosopher ; told me to gret off the seatboard of 
the loom, and steer my way to a chair in a college, and then 
I co\ild say to a friend, ** mind your helm, and steer your 
bark into a snug haven, as I have done.'' Well, I dare say 
he is right. In such a case my advice would have more 
weight. ' 

* Ay,' I replied, * we are all ready to give advice — to give 
better advice to our neighbour than what we walk by our- 
selves, disinterested, loving creatures that we are ; more 
careful of another's well-beinsj than our own. A friend will 
say, '*lf I were you 1 would do so and so.'' My sage 
adviser, if you were me, in body, mind, and circumstance, I 
suspect you would do much the same as I do. However, we 
all presume to be counsellors. A clodpole would presume 
to advise Sir Isaac Newton. If a certain lower region is 
paved with good intentions, this world of ours, I should say, 
was paved with good advice. If angels weep at the per- 
versity of men, they have almost equal cause to laugh at 
their absurdity. But 'tis near train time, Willie ; I must be 
moving. Gome and give me a convoy towards the station.' 



THE DOMINIE PRESSED INTO SERVICE. 

Who Rraspa the skirtn of happy chnnce, 
Aod wreBts t,be blown of ciicumstflnoe, 
And grapples wiih his evil star.' 

Tennyson, 

Ip I were to set matters down in the order in which I 
became acquainted with them, the * Record' would indeed 
be a misnomer — a hodge-podge jumble of twaddle and in- 
cidents that nobody could make anything of but myself. It 
may be so as it is ; but I will endeavour at least to adhere 
as nearly as possible to the order of time in which the events 
touched upon really occurred ; so that I may make the 
account intelligible, in case any other person beside mys^^ 
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* But come awa' up to my quarters, and allow me a few 
minutes to finish til is.' 

* I am in no hurry, Willie ; so come and get your business 
done, and then we'll have a crack.' 

We sat down. I looked over the news, while my friend 
wrote out his dispatch. He went and posted it, returned, 
and sat down, saying, * I'm greatly obliged, my old friend, 
and now Fm at your service.' 

* Well, Willie, are you employed, or are you merely 
practising to get your hand in V I inquired. 

' Merely practising,' he said. .* But by advice of my good 
friend, the editor, who, amid all the distraction of business, 
has frequently found time to counsel me, and, I may say, 
to direct my studies. Seeing that I was anxious to learn, 
and determined to be painstaking, persevering, and patient, 
till I should qualify myself for some situation connected 
with the press, he became as anxious to help me as I was to 
help myself. No one will be bothered with giving you any 
assistance unless he is thoroughly convinced that you spare 
no pains yourself ; unless he sees that you make good use of 
his ccmnsel ; that you throw away your self-conceit at his 
bidding ; that you rectify the errors he points out ; and, in 
short, that you visibly improve under his instructions. 
Then he takes both pride and pleasure in pushing you 
forward, and looks upon you in the light of a pupil or 
pro^e^e ; at least, so it is in this case. In the last note I 
had from him he says in conclusion— *' Make yourself useful, 
and then convince people of the fact. Convince employers 
that you are qiialified to become a useful and profitable 
servant, and then hold yourself in readiness for the first 
call. The whole may be summed up in these few words — 
Be qualified, be known, be ready.'" 

* Pithy and true, Willie, lad. I congratulate you on 
acquiring such a friend, and on having the sense to appre- 
ciate his friendship as you ought. I can foresee that it 
will not be long ere you bid farewell to the four stoops o' 
misery.' 

* Well I hope so, but must have patience. I shall decline 
no start, however slightly it may heeze me upward. It will 
be easier to start a<^ain thence than from my present position. 
I mind when a laddie of catching a swallow-hawk. He was 
floundering in the mire and couldn't get up, for his wings, 
when he attempted to fly, always struck the wet mud. I 
set him on the top of the dike to see how he would get on. 
He was away through the air in a moment. I drew no 
moral or lesson from the matter then, but can learn from it 
now that the lowly vale of life is to the poor man as the 
mire was to the swallow-hawk. If he gets on the least 
elevated starting-point, then he may spurn the mud. The 
great difficulty is to get on the top of the dike,' ^ 
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SCHOOLMASTERS, SCHOOL FEES, AND 
WORKING MEN. 

Haanted by the wrangling daw. 

My domicile was 'haunted by a wrangling daw' in the 
shape of my argumentative friend Andrew. He might be 
beaten ; he might be, though rarely, silenced ; but never 
convinced — 

* Or if convinced against his will. 
Was of the same opinion still.' 

An argument broken ofif was as tantalising to him as, to a 
young reader, the periodical part of a story broken off in the 
middle of a love-scene. He could not rest till he had 
dragged his young friend Davy back to the resum^, as he 
called it. He was no sooner seated than he recommenced. 

* Well, Andrew,' I observed, * 'tis of no use trying to give 
the subject the go-by with you ; so I may as well consent to 
the resume, and have done with it. It has been the fashion 
of late to hold up the long-neglected class of schoolmasters 
as the most useful and worst>used body of men. For some 
years past they have sailed upon the tide of public 
sympathy. They are acknowledged as gentlemen, and as 
having a right to live somewhat in accordance with that 
position. Now, all this is very right and proper if it could 
be kept up without grievous pinching to poor people. But 
it cannot. There are many working-men who do not have 
beyond eight or nine months' work in the year, who do not 
average above twelve shillings a-week. Many are even far 
below that figure. Now, some of these have two, three, or 
even four children, who are, or should be, at school. Will 
any one tell me how such men can maintain their families 
on such an income ; pay four pounds or five, the rent of a 
comfortable house ; meet all their local taxes and all neces- 
sary expenses ; and then spare four or five pounds for books 
and schooling? The truth is, they cannot do it, and of 
course they don't. Teachers sometimes complain that a 
promising boy is taken away from school just when he is 
getting into the way of learning. Alas ! that poor boy must 
have porridge to his belly and clothes to his back, though 
his mind should lie like an unweeded garden. Ay, it is 
easy to talk, easy to say to your neighbour you should do 
this or that ; but when you assume the part of adviser, take 
care that you are not guilty of sheer impertinence, or worse 
^-of wanton insult. If you can do him no good, do him no 
harm. Don't hurt his feelings by telling him that he 
should run, when a mole might see that the poor man can 
scarcely manage to crawL What is the remedy for all this, 
you will ask ] I answer, sadly, I can see noiy^, &^ Y 
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' Who is absurd in their talk now V said Davy. * You 
know the Presbytery takes cognizance only of church 
matters that are brought before them in the.reapilar way. 
Every reform or improvement that ever took place in the 
world was absurd when it was first broached. I mean no 
disrespect to the clergy. I have proposed to give them fair 
compensation in a pecuniary way. I have proposed that 
they can either employ themselves in the honourable office 
of schoolmaster, or decline it if they choose, and enjoy their 
lettered ease when not employed visiting among theu: flock. 
I don't think their respectability or usefulness would be 
taken away. If there was anything disagreeable in such a 
change all would share it alike. Church government could 
be carried on as usual. At all events, all the drawbacks 
would be as nothing compared with the end to be attained, 
if it could be attained.' 

' Ay, Davy,' said Andrew, * if — I'm glad you have the 
sense to bring in the little word, I wjas beginning to think 
that you was moon-struck a'thegither. What think you, 
Dominie V 

'I think that you and I, Andrew, lang syne built our 
castles in t}ie air ; but as we're no so good at that sort o' 
mason wark now, we maun e'en let them build that can ;— 
but here's Sandy wi' a letter to me.* 

* And a paper, too, Dominie,' said Sandy. ' If they come 
from ane o' your scholars you havena muckle credit of him. 
I could scarcely mak' out the address^' 

* Tut, man,' I replied, ' when you go up to address a 
public meeting in the hall, set that chap near you wi' pen, 
ink, and paper, and I'll be bound he'll put down every word 
you say.' 

'Ha, ha! I daresay he micht. Dominie,' quoth the 
* Post ;' * it wadna be ill to do j but it wad be a kittle job 
the readin' o't, I'm thinkin'.' 

' Ay, that it wad, lad, to the best decipherer of pot-hooks 
in Britain — to a' but the writer. This, Andrew, is from 
our friend Willie Wyse.' 

' Indeed,' cried Andrew, * preserve us, sic a scrawl I 
Does the laddie keep ony hens ! It's something like the 
scratches o' hen's taes. What's he doing ?' 

* He is in a newspaper office, making himself useful in 
every way he can, especially in reporting.'' 

* Glad to hear't, glad to hear't,' cried Andrew, ' I aye 
thought Willie wad do some good. When ither weaver 
loons were singin' in the public house, or dancin' about 
after the lassies, he was busy at his book, preparing for 
opportunity. There's nothing in the world worth a button 
to be gained without perseverance and self-deniaL' 

' True, my friend. If impotent wishes could command 
success in life we would aU be fortunate m^n.. ^^ Qiv:^^TK) 
compliments," he says, '* to Andrew "La^.'' ' 
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* That's right,' cried Andrew, 'sensible lad. There^fl 
good stuff in a young man who minds auld foak. Here 
comes your gudewife to hear the news.' 

* Bead it till us, man,' said Jenny, * if there's naething 
in't particularly private.' 

* It's but a hasty note, informing us that he has removed 
from Perth to Edinburgh, in consequence of an advan^ 
tageous offer he received horn the latter city. He is dow 
on the staff of one of the most influential journals in Soot* 
land. * He sends you kind regards, and bids me let him. 
know if I should require a cradle, as he could procure a 
cheap one from the brokers, and forward it to me by raiL' 

* O the rascal,' cried Jenny, * if 1 had a hand o'im. 111 
cradle 'im.' 

'When heard you onything about the sailor loon. 
Dominie T inquired Andrew. ' Willie and he wont to be 
staunch comrades.' 

* O ! Jamie Gleig, yoa mean. I fear he is lost, poor 
fellow. Bis folks have not had a letter from him for nearly 
two years. What makes the case more doubtful, he used 
to be very attentive to his friends, and remarkably regular, 
for a sailor, in his correspondence.' 

* Sorry to hear't,' quoth Andrew. ' He was a spunky 
callant. But he'll maybe cast up yet. Letters from foreign 
parts are whiles no to be depended on.' 

' True, and that is the chief ground of hope that he may 
be still alive. The last letter from him was written in 
Lima, the chief city of Peru.' 

'I was speakin' about him,' said Jenny, ' just the ither 
day, to his aimty. She doesna expect ever to hear from 
him again.' 

' Wha kens,' cried Andrew. ' Hope on hope ever. But 
I maun bid you good riight, sirs. Come awa', Davy, man ; 
what's that you're readin' ? come awa', man. Get a heavy 
supper and go to bed. Maybe you may dream of some plan 
to pay off the national debt.' 

* This sketch of * The Beporter* is taken from real life, though of 
course the conversatioDs are imaginary. My friend, the late Mr 
John Fife,— be was a good friend to me when he waa sub-editor of 
the * Scotsman' — was a Kirriemuir weaver lad. He pushed his way 
in the manner indicated, and reached a still higher position, or at 
least a more lucrative one. He left Edinburgh, after a farewell 
entertainment, presided over by the late Bailie Fife, to take his place 
on the staff of the ' Times' as parliamentary reporter in the House of 
Lords. Pretty well for a Kirriemuir weaver. He was not only an 
able and honourable man, but a kind friend, and never unduly 
elated by bis success in life. He found a place for * The Deil in 
Love,' in the * Glasgow Citizen', it being too big for the * Scotsman', 
and made me acquainted with several friends in Edinburgh, among 
others, the late Captain Charles Qray, who gratified me much by 
TetdiDg the * Deil' to the late Mrs Begg, and her daoghters^sister 
mnd tueeea ot Bams. 



ENDOWMENTS AND EMOLUMENTS OP 
SCHOOLMASTERS. 

They lay nside their private eares 
To mind the kirk and state aflairs. 

Burm, 

I WAS sitting by the fire one evening, reading our weekly 
newspaper, when ' jee the door gaed to the wa',' and sans 
ceremony entered my old friend Andrew Lag, and along 
with him a yonng Gusedubite that he had picked up to 
supply the place of Peter Speid, who could now only 
yisit us occasionally. Andrew could not exist without 
opposition, and — his opponents were all younjy; men — so he 
had cast upon Davy Just, the heckler, the light of his 
ancient countenance. 

* We've been disputing on a subject. Dominie, that I 
think should be very interesting to you, and, no to flatter 
you, on which your opinion, from your experience, is en- 
titled to some consideration.' 

* Indeed, Andrew,* I replied, * I am highly gratified by 
your good opinion. A compliment from you is as rare as a 
favour from a banker. What, may I enquire, is the sub- 
ject of dispute Y 

' Weel,' said Andrew, Hhe subject at issue is neither more 
nor less than your profession — its endowments and emolu-> 
ments.' 

*That matter should interest me, certainly,' I replied. 
* You, of course, will be for upholding the old system intact.' 

* Indeed I am not. Tou needna stare, Dominie, and hold 
up your hands. I ken what you mean, but' — 

* Saul also among the prophets,' I exclaimed. 

' Patience, man, till I explain. I am certainly for uphold- 
ing our old parochial system, which has stood the test of 
time and experience ; but I am decidedly against those voted 
grants of from twenty to thirty pounds a year, and more for 
aufi^ht I ken, unless given conditionally — that is to say, for 
cheapening the school fees, or for the schooling of a certain 
number of children. I wad make an exception in favour of 
pmall parishes where the fees were not so numerous as to 
amoimt to a decent living.' 

* And what is your opinion, Davy T 1 enquired. 

^ You know,' replied Davy, ' that I object to all mono- 
polies, and so far agree with Andrew, but he only goes half- 
way. I am for free trade without restriction or protection, 
Kow, a salary to a parochial teacher I view in the light of a 
protection ; and even were it given on the conditions of 
which Andrew speaks, still it would be an injustice to yoUi, 
and such as you, who have not only no salary, but |i|IiTQ 
school and house rent to pay out of yo^ix io^Rk.^ 
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'But consider,' said Andrew, Hhat a parochial tea<^her 
has a certificate, a diploma, so to Rpeak, — a guarantee of 
fitness and respectability that establishes him m the confi- 
dence of the public. That is indubitably worthy of some 
consideration. Now, other boys learning trades, earn some- 
iking towards their maintenance during their apprenticeship; 
he, while learning his trade or profession — which is the 
genteel word — has earned nothing; on the contrary, be has 
been all alonsz, or his friends for him, laying out money. 
Perhaps he earned his living, but forswore all recreation, 
all leisure hours, and even borrowed from the night. It 
amoimts to the same thing. I freely allow, therefore, that 
as his business has cost more time, and trouble, and money 
than an ordinary trade would have done, so he is entitlea 
to something more in the way of remuneration than a man 
working at such a trade. Now, suppose a teacher settled 
in a poor, or thinly-inhabited parish, where the fees alone 
would not support him, he must have a small fixed salary 
to supplement his income, else there would, perhaps, be no 
school in the parish. Suppose he receives twenty-five 
pounds a year ; let it be on the condition that twenty-five 
children of poor parents shall have free schooling ; if as 
many should avail themselves of the privilege. No minister 
likes to preach to a half-empty church, neither should, I 
think, a teacher like to labour in a half-empty school. By 
this plan — which I take to be in accordance with the spirit 
of the institution — the teacher would get his salary with 
satisfaction to himself and benefit to the parish.' 

'But,' said Davy 'would not those poor scholars be 
taunted by the others, and stigmatised as charity boys ; and 
would not their parents, though poor, feel humbled, especi- 
ally in the country, where every one knows mostly all in the 
parish? 

' Whatever is general over all,' replied Andrew, 'is sub- 
jected to no special notice. There is too much cant about 
independence now-a-days. Are the scholars of Heriot's 
Hospital, or of the schools connected with it, considered 
less respectable than the boys of our parish schools ? Are 
not the bursaries of our colleges held to be an honour rather 
than a degradation to those that win and hold them. Away 
with such ultra-fantastic notions as that every one should 
do everything for himself, and no one should do anythusg 
for his neighbour. The very fundamental character of 
society is, assist one another. Why else were we created 
gregarious aniaials. Common sense— a sad misnomer — it 
we had a grain of it, would show us the beauty and necessity 
of the Gospel precept, " bear ye one another's burdens ;" 
but common selfishness makes us perpetually look the other 
way.' 

'Well,' said Davy, ' I'm not altogether dear about that 
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plan o' yours, Andrew. Supposing that there would be no 
disinclination on the part of the poorer class to get free 
schooling for their children, the fees would have to be 
raised to those that did pay, and that would cause a great 
deal of grumbling. In town parishes, our own for instance, 
instead of any backwardness in accepting such a boon, I 
believe there would be many more applications than thf^re 
would be vacancies to fill up. The simplest way would be 
a reduction of the fees. ' 

* But,' observed Andrew, * the rich would participate in a 
benefit meant for the poor alone.' 

^ Well, let them, it can't be helped ; they buy provisions 
as cheap, nay cheaper, in many instances, than poor people.' 

* But what's the reason, Davy, for the Dominie's hearing 
us twa fools and not saying a word ; Why, I ask, are the 
fees higher than they were formerly, and what plan do you 
propose to lower them V 

^ Away with all endowments and protection !' exclaimed 
Davy. ' I have been beating about the bush, but now take 
open ground. Don't you see that your certificate, gu£g:antee, 
or whatever you call it, and the prestige of an old and there- 
fore honoured institution, enable parochial teachers in towns 
to retain double the number of scholars at double the amount 
of charge, than other teachers equally well qualified, who, 
instead of having twenty-five or thirty pounds of salary, 
have ten pounds less than nothing, as Paddy might say ; 
that is, have a ten pound rent to pay for their school. The 
last quarter that I was at a parish school there was paid for 
me six shillings and sixpence. I was doing no good. I well 
remember how I was bamboozled by the pupil-teachers ; 
tyrannical and capricious puppies, who were neither men 
nor boys, but hovering about the point of junction of 
ignorance and conceit ; the yery worst time of life for any 
human creature to be " dressed in a little brief authority." 
Well, as I sai(}, X was doing no good, and so was taken away 
and placed in a free unendowed school at threepence per week, 
less than half my former cost. Here was an able teacher, 
who looked after his business himself, and did not set boys 
to teach boys. Yet, though he did the whole work himself, 
he only charged half, less than half, my former salaried 
teacher. And he did his work well, as far as I was con- 
cerned, as under him I progressed rapidly. Now, where, I 
ask, is the mighty blessing of parish schools in our day ? 
This institution, at one time a great blessing, a national 
benefit, that could scarcely be overrated, and one of long 
standing, has served its day and generation, and, like old 
corporations and other thing^S) good, even glorious, in their 
time, may now, by change of circumstances, be laid on th^ 
shelf, like useless crutches that a renovated cripple no longer 
f e^uires. Then let the profession be free to sJL It ^ 
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■o now. The man inducted by authority, patroniBed and 
supported by endowment and prestige, has the oream of the 
business — the others ha^e the whey. Of men who have 
qualified themselves for teaching, few will hesitate about 
turning their views toward some other means of living, as 
soon as they perceive that they cannot procure a siSiool 
bolstered up to a certain extent by ^rant or influence. 
Fewer still will voluntarily prepare themselves for a school 
to depend wholly on their own private enterprise. 'Twould 
be like a naked, unarmed man striving with a champion in 
complete harness.' 

* What think you of *im, Dominie P cried Andrew, rub- 
bing his hands with great glee. * That is scholastic reform 
for vou, eh ; that will please you famously. Will you no 
speak, man, and tell us what you think of sic a Reforma- 
tion — I shonld rather say Revolution f 

' You are an old sneck-drawin' dog, Andrew,' I replied, 
* you have drawn our friend Davie out bis extreme length, 
and now you would rax out the auld Dominie a bit. 
There's been no keeping of you down since your opponent, 
Peter, left. But indeed you care little whatever may be 
built up, or puUed down, so that machinery were crushed to 
powder. It would be rather invidious in me to expatiate 
upon the disadvantages under which I labour, and from 
which others are free. To pull others down is no pleasure 
of mine, nor would be, even were I to benefit thereby. 
This, however, I may tell you, Andrew, that a school 
attended by poor people's children, and unbolstered up— as 
our friend Davie phrases it — by any extraneous aid, is not 
a great deal better than your "four stoops o' misery." 
There are exceptions, of course. I have known a younf^, 
clever, energetic man persevere until he gained the confi- 
dence of the public to a certain extent — that is, I mean, till 
he had pretty well filled his school. Even then, from the 
low diarge, 'twas but a poor enough living ; what must it 
be when but thinly attended V 

At this point a messenger arrived in great haste from 
Andrew's better half to inform him that some one was wait^ 
ing for him in bis own house, and that he was ordered to 
come home directly. 

' Requested, you mean, laddie,' replied Andrew. ' Weel 
Dominie, it seems I mftun defer the pleasure of hearing yoa 
at this time,' 



GOSSIP AND LEES. 

'Tig too rash, too unadvised, too sudden, 
Too like the lightning that doth cease to be 
Ere one caa say, it lightens. 

Shakspeare. 

I READ a love scene from the ' Gusedub Record' to my 
friend Andrew Lag. and asked him if he thought I had put 
the matter in an attractive form. About the verity thereof 
there could be no dispute. N3w, Andrew's judgmeut, I 
am aware, is not always to be relied on. He is prejudiced, 
and allows his opinions to be warped by prejudice, even 
when he knows better. He is too old, and cold, and 
prosaic to have any ideas of love, save what are drawn from 
his experience of its decay, with, perhaps, some glimmer- 
ings of ancient remembrance, like tapers in a charnel house. 
And hp is somewhat spiteful withal, as he is under the 
impression that I have caricatured him in ' The History 
of Peter Speid,' which is not true, as those intimately 
acquainted ■with my old friend can testify. However, I 
instal him in the chair of criticism sometimes, for want of a 
better judge, and suffer for my complacence. 

* You're an auld fule, Dominie,' he said on the occasion. 
* Do you mean to tell folks that Willie Wyse poppit the 
question to the lassie in a hand-clap in that daftlike way ? 
It's quite inconsistent with the cautious calculating charac- 
ter of Willie. It's out of keeping with a' the rest of bis 
conduct ; so I canna believe it.' 

* Out of keeping it may be,' I replied ; * but true, never- 
theless ; true to nature, Andrew. You have forgot all about 
that sort of thing. What says Nature's high-priest, Shak- 
speare ? — 

,* The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
' Are of imagination all compact.' 

You have forgot that our friend is a young man with strong 
passions, though they don't always run away with him. 
He is not, as you seem to think, an apathetic ancient, like 
you or me, but has all the warm feelings of youth, though ho 
does not 'wear them on his sleeve for daws to peck at.' 
No, no, Andrew, still waters run deep, and bear away all 
obstacles. Their volume is force. Who was ever wise in 
love ? Not the wisest man . — 

* The wisest man the world e'er saw 
He dearly lo'ed the lasses.' 

And if the wisdom of Solomon and tke B\x«n<^^cA. ^^MCfiBMs^ 
became as foJJy and weakness \>eioT^ t>^^ iwivEia^^sft. A 
womau, who shall say he will a\ivtt;}^ -as^ ''ma^'3 vsv^"^^*^ 
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wliore the bewitcbinf( crAature h concerned ? Here consis- 
ttMicy and inotmsistency meet and mingle.' 

* It may be s >,' said Andrew ; * but yon have placed the 
young folks in rather a ridiculous light. It reminds me of 
a love passage ic Don Quixote, where the inimitable Cer- 
vantes makes the knight dismount and fall on his knees in 
the mud before his adorable Dulcinea, the only difference 
is, that you dinna say Nelly's breath had the smell o' 
i^arlic' 

* For shame, Andrew,' I cried. * Even to recal such a 
ludicrous scene to romembrance in connection with our 
lovers is little sh"»rt of profanation.* 

MVeol,' said the cynic, * I confess that lam somewhat 
fastidious — you may think hypercritical. I am only anxious 
for your credit as a veracious recorder. I ken the lad and 
lass met strangely enough in England, but I'm a little 
dubious about such a hasty puddin' as that you've cookit 
for them, or love feast, should I ca' it. 

* You are shockingly vul<4ar in your comparisons, A/idrew. 
1 tell you, man, I have it from unquestionable authority, and 
the young folks will not <leuy it. You will not find me 
* overstepping' the modesty of nature or * tearing a passion 
to rags' in the Gusedub Record. I put no more flesh on 
the dry bones than the skeletons will fairly carry, and yet 
you accuse me of improbability. Look at the high-spiced 
novels of the day, served out weekly in printed drams for 
•excitement-loving readers ; filled up with dissipated noble- 
men, ]>erfect gentlemen, rascally lawyers, treacherous and 
<levoted servants, good and wicked matrons, revengeful 
demons, persecuted angels, despairing lovers, villanous 
rivals, amorous nabobs or elii^ible mummies ; flinty-hearted 
fathers, ambitious match-making mothers, fortune-hunters, 
and gamblers. Then we have impoverished families, daugh- 
ters turned governesses, noble resignation, unmanly per- 
secutors, and brave knock-'em-down protectors. Then again 
we have unprotected females — * beautiful exceedingly* — 
piiung while oceans roll between them and their lovers ; we 
have pious rectors, charitable ladies, poor impostors, letter- 
<;arrying maids, and fortime-telling, heir-stealing gypsies. 
Now for a few of the doings of these novel-filling personages. 
Assassinations, duels, seductiors, abductions, and robbenes, 
disinterested sacrifices, boundless generosity, endless grati- 
tude, base oppression, unprovoked malignity, evil-requited 
ben^actions, treacherous betrayments, and broken-hearts. 
Then, towards the close, we have detected scoundrels, dis- 
^^omfited rivals, deceased uncles, enriched nephews, returned 
aud enraptured lovers « Then heirs are discovered just as 
they come of age, identified by moles or marks on their 
hodiea, backed by the teatimoiiy oi uvirBea «xkd ^g^«.€«^ and 

tbe deAth-hed eonfeBsions of TemoxM&uV vvivei^cA. Tii«aiR« 
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Lave detected swindlers, unmasked hypocrites, bajQled 
fortune-hunters, and such like unhanged rascals, fleeing to 
the Contineni from disgrace or prosecution. Then are great 
dowries recovered from insolvent trustees, who turn out to 
be solvent after all ! Now we near the grand climax ; now 
come jewels, dresses, weddings, balls, rejoicings ! roasted 
oxen are devoured on the lawn ; bells ring ; cannon boom ; 
carriages are whirling the happy creatures away on their 
bridal tour ; and all who have helped to bring about this 
happy consummation partake in their felicity ! I have 
forgot to introduce the fainting fits, salts, and eau-de- 
Cologne, which come in rather awkwardly now when the 
happy pair, in the words of Thomson — 

*WiIl flonriah lonp; in tender bliss, and rear 
A namerous offspring, lovely like themselves, 
And good— the grace of all the conntry round.' 

'Preserve us,' cried Andrew, 'such an awful dish o' 
hotch-potch, got up in most admired disorder. A French 
fricasse, or a Spanish olla podrido wad be naething to it. 
I maun hae a better opinion of your veracity, Dominie — 
that is to say, comparative, you understand .' 

' Comparisons are odious, Andrew. I want no equivocal 
or left-handed compliments. * Truth is strange, more 
strange than fiction.' There are some matters of fact that 
the boldest novelist would hesitate to introduce in a work 
of fiction, because of their seeming improbability. It 
happened not very long ago that an author introduced a 
strange fact in a fictitious story, all of which was admitted 
to have a great air of probability, and was accepted and 
admired accordingly, excepting the unfortunate fact, which 
was utterly condemned as an outrage on public taste, and 
only worthy of the renowned Baron Munchausen.' 

' Weel, I ken naething o' the Baron's history ; but I 
kenn'd our Deacon Elshie and Coal Sandy o' Perth, twa 
celebrated mendacious story tellers. I was not so weel 
acquainted with Sandy ; but the Deacon, I think, believed 
fiome of his own stories. The last I heard him tell was 
"when he was a very old man. He said that the records of 
the Temple of Jerusalem had been lo9t for ages, and that 
King James, the British Solomon, offered a reward for their 
recovery ; that after long searching^ they were found in 
Auchmithie. On some doubts being expressed, he indig- 
nantly offered to show proof from the Old Testament that 
the said records had been deposited in that village. Weel, 
the half-witted body put on his specks and lookit for viil 
hour, carefully moving his finger down t\ife ^^a%<5». ^^^^^^ 
%o reason the matter with the Deacon. "VieioT^ \\«S^.» ^^^^j^A 
was of BO use. I learned afterwaida tVaA. Ve lafcX^vaS^ ■\«^«^ 
more than another hour, and said t\i»Ai Ve> ^a>A^ ^°^r 
L2 
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bi'fnro li»» slept. Was this not what doctors would ca' a 
liaihiciniitinii.* 

* 1 should think so,* T replied. * If oar friend the deacou 
had been i)«'rfi*ctly sano, he wonld have had some idea of 
the ox^^ent of his ncijjhboiir's credulity, which he had not, 
for he was evidently disappointed and angry when his 
audittu's expressed a doubt of his veracity.' 

* The saiiie witli Coal Sandy,' said Andiew, ' but with this 
(lifference, that the more doubts you expressed, the more 
marvellous became his stories, whereas the Deacon in such a 
ciujo became surly and then silent. Wien I was in Perth 
last I was introduced to Sandy by a townsman residing 
there, who paid that the Deaccm had no chance with Sandy. 
One of the party, to draw him out, told the extravaganza of 
the enonnous cab])a;;e stock and boiler ; whereupon Sandy 
cxclaimetl, * That's naethin*^, man. When I was in India 
— he had never been out of the county — I saw a hunder 
thousand men makin' a boiler. When they left aff wark on 
Saturday nij^ht, they threw their hammers intil the boiler, 
and whtn they cam' back to their wark on Monday morning, 
they were just in time to hear them fa' to the boddim ! ' 

* He bents the Deacon,' I whispered. 

' Stop a little,' returned my friend of Perth, and signalled 
to the drawer, who forthwith turned the discourse north- 
ward, spoke of sailing so far north with Captain Parry that 
the brandy froze in the bottles. 

* Gae awa, man,' exclaimed Sandy, ' I hae been that far 
north, that we had to stiuid owre the fire, man, and thaw 
the very words we were speaking, man, afore we Kent what 
ane anither was sayin' ! ' 

* I give it uj),' I said to my friend. ' The Deacon has no 
chance. There is humour, too, in Sandy's extravai^ance, 
which serves to make his stories more acceptable, and even 
more tolerable to lovers of truth and haters of falsehood. 
At all events, I allow that the equivocal honour belongs to 
the Fair City, of possessing a greater leer than he of 
Gusedub. ' 

But I beg the reader's pardon for inflicting so much non- 
sense on him, or her. 'Tis time to end this chapter about 
gossip and lees. 
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A chiel's amancr yon tnkin' notes, 
And faith hell prent it. 

Burns. 

In these 'Extracts,' at page 212, I mentioned haTing 
received a letter from my friend Willie Wyse. • He in- 
formed me therein that be had had an offer from Edinburgh, 
which he had accepted, and that he was installed there as 
sub-editor of one of the principal newspapers of Scotland. 
His friendly employer in Perth had counselled him to 
accept the offer, thousjh he, kind disinterested adviser, 
should lose a valuable assistant. It is refreshing to meet 
with an unselfish man now and then in the world . It is a 
great happiness to have such an one for a friend. 

Willie had been about two years in the Fair City, and 
had officiated as reporter, clerk, reader, and editor, each 
and all by turns ; in short, endeavoured, as he said, to 
make himself useful in every possible way. At length, as 
our Laureate says, 

* He made by force his meiits known,' 

and in due time took his well- won place in Edinburgh 
among ' the gentlemen of the press. ' Here he remained 
three years, with credit to himself and satisfaction to his 
employers and the public. By that time he was so well 
known to the newspaper world, even in London, that on an 
occasion when the staff of the * Thunderer' was to be in- 
creased j Wniie was offered, without solicitation, the arduous 
and honourable office of Parliamentary Reporter. He was 
loath to leave Edinburgh, where he had gaiued many 
friends ; but this offer was so advantageous that, after much 
hesitation, he at length accepted it. I was not much sur- 
prised when I first learned that he had removed to Edin- 
burgh and was. settled there. I took it to be the goal of his 
ambition, which he was sure to reach sooner or later, if he 
was spared. That appeared to me but the natural course of 
his indomitable perseverance ; but when I had a paper and 
a letter from London, and was informed that my old school- 
boy, the Kirriehill weaver lad, was engaged as Parlia- 
mentary Reporter to the * Times', I was a little astonished. 
'Twas true, however, and well known to be true, though 
here a little mystified for obvious reasons. 

As proof of the estimation in which Willie was held in 
Edinburgh, when on the eve of leaving for Lowda^i^V^ '^'mw 
invited to an entertainment, wliuch. 'w^a vte«v^'5i^ or^et \s^ 
one of the ma^strates of the city, anA. cto^^^^^^s^ ^««^«>^ 
men of the press, the pulpit, aad t\i€i Y>ai, \i^«:\.^«^ \oass:3 
L3 
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other influential citizens. Here he was highly compli- 
mented, and presented with a handsome token of esteem 
and friendship. He had indeed won golden opinions from 
men whose esteem was worth having, and could commence 
his career in Lon<lon witli the happy consciousness that, 
should he weary of the Great Babylon, he would aye be 
welcome back again to Auld Keekie. 

When I read to Jenny the newspaper report of that 
honorary entertainment, she interrupted me now and then 
with exclamations of astonishment. When I had done, she 
asked me if Willie was to sit among the members of parlia- 
ment ? 

* Ho will sit,' I replied, * in the reporter's gallery of the 
House of Lords.' 

' Will he wear a wig V she asked. 

* A wig ! no, you foolish woman. What makes you ask 
such a ridiculous question i 

* Because,' replied Jenny, ' I've read somewhere about 
lonls wearing wigs,' and I thought Willie being amang them 
wad hae to wear ane too, no to be odd like.' 

'Nonsense,' I said, testily. *Only the Lord Chancellor 
and the Bishops wear wigs. It is an absurd renmant of 
antiquity still kept up.' 

* And. what for does the bishops sit there, when they 
should be makin' up their sermons P 

* They sit there to hear, speak, and vote — ^to legislate, in 
short. As to makmg up sermons, they have a lot of rectors 
and curates uuder them for that job. The curates being 
but poorly paid, have, of course, tlie most work to do.' 

* It's a great shame,' cried Jenny, * even in warldly ways, 
to pamper the idle, and pinch the eident, but it's a far 
greater shame in religious service. What effect o' steepin 
will the bishops hae Y 

*From two to twenty thousand a-year, and upwards. 
Some of them have more than a hundred pounds for every 
hour they work, while many of their curates work all the 
year for less than a week's wages of my lord bishop. 

* Na,' exclaimed Jenny, ' but that's a disgrace to a Chris- 
tian land. Does the Queen ken o't Y 

* Perfectly,' I replied. 
'And can she no help it V 

* I am afraid she cannot.' 

* Weel, its a national sin ; and I pity her, puir lady, for 
she maun be grieved to see sic a crying evil that she canna 
do awa wi'. What would the Apostle Paul say if he were 
to come to our warld again, just for a day, and see the like 
o' that ? He wha laboured wi' his ain hands lest he should 
be burdensome to his puir brethren.' 

* Were the Apostle Paul to appear in «k\>\&\vo\>'ii drawings 
Jvom, he would probably meet wU\i\>\it aNcrj f^oxr^ tw»v- 
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tion. Yet ours is a Christian land ! Dante, the Milton of 
Italy, who wrote five hundred years ago, exclaims — 

'Ah ! Gonetantine, of how mnoh ill the cause ; 
Not thy conversion, but the plenteoas dower 
That the first wealthy bishop bad from thee.' 

So long ago the great Catholic bard lamented over the- 
wealth and consequent luxury introduced into the Church ; 
and still in our enlightened age have Protestants reason to- 
feel a corresponding regret. In the way of corruption truly 
* there is nothing new under the sun.' * 

* It's awfu' to think o\' said Jenny ; * and so the bishops 
hae naething to do for a' that waste o' siller, but ait at their 
ease in the House o' Lords, and look after their clergy when 
at hame.' 

* They look after their friends and connections, Jenny. 
Some of the fattest livings under their charge are 'worth from 
a thousand to two thousand pounds a-^ear. Some of the 
secondary dignities are worth far more. Only a few months 
ago died old Lord Godolphin, who »was the son of a bishop, 
and held, by favour of his father, several rich livings, 
amounting to up shards of six thousand pounds yearly, for 
half a century ; upwards of a hundred pounds a week for 
fifty years, and never preached a sermon in any *of his 
parishes. This is but a single instance. That old bishop, 
Godolphin's father, must have pocketed — he and his sona 
arid sons-in-law — upwards of a million of the public money, 
for which John Bull never, I believe, had so much as a 
dozen sermons, which any one might buy at an old book- 
stall for sixpence.' 

*Dinna tell me ony mair about it, Dominie, if you wadna 
hear me ban outright, for my patience is gane,' 

* I can weel believe that, Jenny, my lass. Whoever were 
your forebears, I dinna think Job was ane o' them ; at all 
events you haena inherited his temperament. ' 

* And what,' she demanded, ' have you inherited V 

* Wheesht, Jenny, 1 maun hae a joke at somebody's 
expense, to lighten the load of indignation that every 
honest creature must feel in contemplating such an abomina- 
tion.' 

* Weel, weel. Dominie,' replied Jennj', * but I maun go 
and look to the kail pot. 
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ADVICE : 

< Ol'XSKL OFFERED AS WORTHY TO BE FOLLOWED. 

(.'()« »i) julvico in otFcred to ever3*lK>d3'', bad as the world is. 
Evi-n bad jieoplo will say, * Don't do as I do, but do as I 
bid you.' Almost evfiy one assumes the otBce of adviser^ 
whotlur qnulitii'd or not. No doubt Shakspeare and 
Nowton .!:;«)t j,'ood a'lvice from contemporary blockheads. 
To act till* p;irt of good adviser, you must tirst select your 
\u'tim; tboii assume a solemn face, becoming a moral 
l>liilosopln'r. Your lirst operation is to lay bare all his 
fi'sti'ring Hores, like a crxd ex2>ericnced surgeon, and probe 
them to tlj»^ ([uick, that your subject may feel at every cut 
of your uu.sparin<^ scalpel what a diseased wretch he is, and 
be thankful that he is in the hands of a physician who will 
dissect him aliv(\ before ho pours the balm of good advice 
into his eaj^'er ear.-*. Having brought him to such a hopeful 
stato by paying no regard to his morbid feelings, he will 
straightway become amenable to good counsel. Tell him 
then, that if you were in his place, you would do, not as he 
does, but as ijon vlo. He may reply that if you were him, 
you woid«l do as he docs. But as he is an unreasonable 
creature, go on with your good advice. Tell him, over and 
over agani, what he knows well enough already, to fix your 
precepts more iirmly in his mini. Bid him look at you who 
Lave not had the advantages he has had, that he may see 
clearly how much better you have done under all your 
disadvantages. Although you may be of a stolid apathetic 
temjierament, and he of a sensitive nervous organisation, 
tell him that you have been assailed with all his temptations, 
but have successfully resisted them ; that you have felt aU 
his impulses toward evil, but have conscientiously controlled 
them. Let him fully understand that you are a superior 
being ; that you pity while you blame him ; that you are 
anxious only for his welfare ; and that if he values good 

<Jounse), he will surrender to you the control of his body 
and mind, and, in short, will worahVp tjou. YVt^ \>a^ 9,^ci^ 

adviser Is in this respect so like the Dftvi\. 
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DIGNITY : 

HONOUR, ELEVATION OP MIND. ELEVATION OP BODY IS 
SOMETIMES CONSIDERED DIGNITY. ELEVATION OP RANK 
OR PLACE. ELEVATION OP ASPECT ; GRANDEUR OF MIEN 
AND DEPORTMENT. 

The man who would walk with dis:iiity must pace along 
the pavement as if he were measuring land, with his head 
up in the air, like a hen drinking water. Be had as well 
carry a cane for ornament, not for use, and flourish it 
gracefully. Such dignified carriage gives this advantage, 
that he is not obliged to see or recognise humhle individuals, 
who carry their unassuming heads through a lower stratum 
of the atmosphere. He should look straight forward, or 
rather upward, at an angle of twenty-five degrees at least, 
and look as if he were lookins: at nothing in particular. This 
gives an impression that he, * the observed of all observers,' 
«ould not, without the most gracious condescension, stoop 
to notice anything humble, low, or mean. If he stops 
to speak with any poor body, it must only be with one who 
raises his hat and humbly acknowledges the dignity and 
condescension of his superiors. In such a case the dignified 
personage will graciously incline his head to listen with a 
patronising air. As for the poor man who has an indepen- 
dent spirit, and is somewhat rude withal, who looks on such 
a display of dignity as a mere show of vanity, and will not 
worship the exhibitor, the dignified gentleman will ignore 
that man's existence altogether. 



PROPHET : 

seer, one who FORETELLS FUTURE EVENTS. 

We have no iiiBpir0d prophets now, but we have many who 
assume the prophetic office notwithstanding. The prophetic 
mantle in modem days is merely a cl^kk of assurance. 
When people of consummate impudence covet notoriety, 
they take up the presaging trade quite naturally. We have 
bad our political prophets, in and out of Parliament, with- 
out number. According to some of these seers, Great 
Britain should have been bankrupt long ago. The prophecies 
of Peel, Derby, Disraeli, and the minoT ^Y^vssjI^wSmJw^^ 
would make a curious book fox \3i© xkexXi %'^^'^'^^^l.^J^^ 
our dnya, the nonfulfilment oi propXioc^ Va» ^^t^V'-^^c^ 
damping the confident ardour of out pTO"^^XA« ^Xv«^ 
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fiMtlishly foretell events that are to happen in their own 

tiineH, but, us they never come to pass, nobody believes in 

them, scarce even the prophetic spouters themselves. After 

Ciitholic emancipatiou, we should all have gone astray after 

the Sciirlet Woman. After the first Reform Bill, fierce 

(Icmociticy shoiiUl have trampled on crown, mitre, and 

conniet. After re|>eal of the com laws, agriculture sihould 

have f^one to ix>t, ixnd home trade, and foreign too. After 

the second Reform Bill, if we don't send our children 

to sciiool, and keep them there till they can read the big 

words without spelling, it would appear that the days of 

our empire are numbered, and not far distant the time 

when the NewZealander will sit among the ruins of London. 

The British constitution is said to be breaking up, an 

eeclesiiistical blood vessel has been opened lately, and though 

the hemorrhage has not been great, many prophets see in it 

the iH'ginning of the end, when Chriscianity will go out 

^vith Estiiblishments, and the last remnant of religion will 

vanish with the ritual and the vestments. If any of those 

oracles appear fanciful, we must remember that Poetry and 

Prophecy were related of old, and may yet count kindred. 



RESPECTABLE : 

DESERVING OF RESPECT. 

A KEsrErTADLK man should be one who deserves to be 
respected, honoured, or esteemed lor his upright conduct. 
This sigiiiticatioii is now obsolete. The respectable man 
pays deference to society by complying with its established 
usa^'t'S. He has his carefully- preserved person clothed in a 
good, well-fitting, fashicmable dress. The^e are the first 
steps towards respectability. He should have a knocker on 
his door, or a door bell, which is still more respectable. 
But if he cannot afi'ord to keep a servant, and must let bis 
uife or daughter attend to the door, then his respectability 
is not of a high order. If he keeps a seiTant, he may be 
deemed respectable. If he has more than one, there can be 
no doubt of his respectability. If he keeps a gig, he is a 
most respectable personage. If he has a carriage and pair, 
driven by a coachman in livery, it were sacrilege in mammon- 
worshippers to call his respectability in question. He is 
next to the honourables, and would consider himself treated 
with disrespect if he wtre nieiely designated a respectable 
man. He is a highly respectable gentleman. Suppose that 
he has a thousand j ounds a-year, then he must, of course, 
be twice as respectable as a most respectable man, who has 
only five bundled. There are certain professions in which 

L 
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men of less means are yet held to be respectable — for 
instance, tbe clerical profession. But Disseutinj^ clergy- 
men, with very small stipends, cannot compete in respecta- 
bility with those of the Establishment. A schoolmaster 
may be considered respectable if he teaches the higher 
branches of learning, but it is scarcely worthy of respect to 
teach little boys and girls the ABO. A respectable trades- 
man is in the lowest grade of respectability. He must be a 
master, of course, who, after his early struggles, has acquired 
as much capital as enables him to keep his coat on. A 
respectable journeyman is a myth, and nobody ever heard 
of a respectable sweep, a respectable bellows-mender, or a 
respectable navvy. 



SUCCESS : 

ACHIEVEMENT, COMMON CRITERION OF MERIT. 

To FAIL in a praiseworthy undertaking is to be ridiculous ; 
to succeed is to be meritorious. No matter how noble the 
undertaking, or how arduous ; no matter how much in- 
genuity, energy, labour, and perseverance is exerted, how 
much time and money is spent, and how much tear and wear 
of life, if the climber fall shore of success by a single step, he 
becomes a butt for ridicule, and, as an unsuccessful man, he 
is butted by the blatant herd in much the same way as a 
stricken deer by its fellows. But if he succeeds ; if he trans- 
forms a speculation into an accomplished fact, and bears 
down ail opposition, then his good fortune is as wonderful as 
his genius, and his former detractors will join in his praise, 
simply because he is a successful man. Energy, persever- 
ance, talent, and genius, all are accorded him, for all are 
included in that magic word, tuccess. Since the great bulk 
of mankind are agreed in this, there must be some merit in 
the successful man. He must employ means Treli adapted 
to the end in view ; he must dexterously avail himself of 
other men's experience ; he must not be tempted to swerve 
from his purpose, but keep it always in view : he must take 
note of the stumbling-blocks that others have fallen over, 
80 as to avoid them ; he must not get disheartened at 
difSculties, or at the slowness of his progress, but be patient, 
persevering, self-denying, and devout, very devotU^ for 
Success, like Mammon, will not be propitiated with luke- 
warm devotion, but must be sought by the devotee with all 
his heart and with all his soul. So with such qualities we 
see that idolatry must be the besetting sin of tbe successful 
man. * 

L6 r- 



BORE: 

TO PRRPORATB A ROl-ND HOLE. TO PEXETRATE A TEBSOS'S 
PATIKXCE. A TEDIOUS PERSON IS CALL£D A BOKB. 

A THOROUGH boro requires some natural qoalificationSy 

bctRidcH (liBubilities. He must be long-winded, withoonsi- 

dfrable command of language. He mnst be intensely 

ogotiBtical. Ho must be obtuse and thick-skinned, and he 

luuHt entirely ignore other people's feelings. If be has a 

hobby ami never tires talking of it, so much the more 

luliiptiMl for a bore, but he must never tire talking at all 

events. The complete boro never will, by any chance, talk 

of that which mii{ht interest his Tictims. He is also guided 

by a Hort of instinct in singling out his proper prey, and in 

srarching them out, and fixing upon them at t^e most 

iiuqipropriate times. The rich, with their exchwiye habits, 

can generally keep bores at a distance. Golden armonr, 

and coi>per sheathing will protect both men and ships from 

ditlerent kinds of boring animals. People who can shut 

themselves up in privacy, and pay a servant for telling such 

fibs as, * Not at home/ ' Engaged just now,' are exempted in 

a great monsriro from respectable bores. But these pests 

find their way into many undefended shops and offices, and 

the more respectable they are, the more difficulty there is in 

getting rid of thom. But vulgar bores may range at will on 

the unfenoed common of life, and have the entry at every 

door. Here the victim has no inviolate sanctuary of retreat. 

The vulgar bore enters unannounced, takes welcome for 

granted, makes himself at home at once, takes a seat — ^it 

may be without bidding — and no matter who or what is 

there, relatives or duns, family discussion, family quarrels, 

or confusion of washings and reddings-up, when the very 

nakedness of poverty is exposed, and the blush of vexation 

and shame crimsons the face of wife or daughter ; and 

perhaps the goodman of the house, in blessed abstraction, 

has been enjoying himself with some of the great master 

minds of literature ; if so, he must lay the book aside with 

a sigh of resignation, and listen — ^with what patience he may 

— to peevish maundering, egotistical twaddle, or imbecile 

drivel, for hours together. The wretched victims may be 

thankful if this social incubus and insatiable vampire takes 

itself off before the hour of midnight, and leaves them to 

peace and sleep. 



DIRT: 

MUD, PILTH, MIRE, <fcc. ANY MATERIAL .THAT WB DON't 
LIKE TO COME IN CONTACT WITH. 

KiGHTLY speaking, any material in the wrong place is dirt. 
Soot is not dirt in the chimney, but becomes so immediately 
it touches our hands or faces, clothes or furniture. The ink 
I am using would be dirt on a white dress, and a drop of 
whitewash would be dirt on a black coat. Often one 
material evenly disposed over another constitutes cleanli- 
ness, and if unequally spread, constitutes dirtiness ; in such 
cases the particles of matter are either in their right or 
wrong places. Flour is clean enougb for our mouths, but 
dirty enough for our clothes. We relish rich gravy, when 
we can get it ; we don't object to have greasy mouths, but 
we do to have greasy elbows and knees, which are abomin- 
ably dirty. Rich loam is a treasure on a field, but scrape 
your feet, and wipe them well lest you should take any of 
the dirty loam into the parlour. Effete matter is accounted 
^Ith. Animal and vegetable matters undergoing decom- 
position are accounted so, for the very sufficient reason that 
they are offensive to our senses and injurious to our health. 
But after they have become part of the soil, assimilated by 
the chemistry of nature, they produce good crops of strain 
and potatoes, which cleanly people eat without thinking 
of the dirty materials that nourished their growth. The 
pure young blood that beautifies the cheeks of a pretty girl, 
a scratch with a pin may bring outside the skin, and give 
the little beauty a dirty face directly. The colours that an 
artist would use in painting a portrait of Her Majesty the 
Queen, would dirty the wliole royal wardrobe were they to 
be so misused. The fairest flowers, the sweetest fruits, the 
richest viands, the rarest wines, all become dirt when they 
are where they have no business to be. Absolutely, there 
is no such thing as dirt. Relatively, all matter in the 
wrong place is d&t. 



INSANE : 

UNSOUND IN MIND. 

We are told by high authority that there is not a perfect 
man upon the eartiL Therefore there is none perfectly 
sane. We do not, however, say that a man is insane unless 
the mind is very much deranged, but with regard to how 
much derangement amounts to insanity doctors aa'v^vik 
lawyers differ. Bat all may autely a^;cQ^ \)c^\»\qi^»«k^'qk»^«^ j 
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:i8 :i man wants of perfect sanity, he is to the same extent 
partially insane. \W call such degrees of deficiency by 
milder names, such its peculiarities, eccentricities, crotchets, 
hobbies, tind ao forth. We speiik of a man having a slight 
craze, a bee in liis bonnet, a weak side, or as wanting two> 
pence cf the •shilliii;^. Tiiede are popular expressions, which 
denote a small degree of unsoundness of mind, or partial 
insjinity. Tiie state of mind that approaches nearest to per- 
fect canity is not profoundness, or brilliancy, or acnteness 
of iutellec^, but an evenly-balanced mind, aill whose parts 
are in mutual harmony, and none of them overriding the 
others. I believe this enviable state is oftener fonnd in 
mediocrity than in minds of a higher order. Perhaps one 
may think so, by reason of the weaknesses of great minds 
being more conspicuous by contrast with their brilliant 
talents. But we see that nature never produces minds 
greiit in all parts, but humbles the pride of intellect by 
allay ini; it with mortifyirg defects, which we are pleased to 
see, because by these, at least, we can claim kindred with 
the most highly gifted. Personal qualities are as frugally 
dispensed by nature as mental. To pourtray a Hercules or 
Venus, the artist nmst copy from many living models, so 
whoever would pourtray a perfect mind must draw from 
many minds, and even then wonld produce but an approxi- 
mation to it. No imperfect man can draw perfection, and 
there is not a perfect man upon the earth. If there is not a 
perfectly sane man upon the earth, we must all be partially 
insane, and the world a great asylum. 



POVERTY : 

INDIGENCE, DESTITUTION, DEFECT ; AND A RADICAL DEFECT 

18 POVERTY. 

It is such a deficiency of all that is desirable in life that 
he who is * steeped in it to the very lips* is a pariah, an ont- 
cast from respectable society. He is the leper of modem 
days ; and, for his loathsome disease, he has himself to 
blame. The hand of the diligent maketh rich. It is want 
of industry, economy, or prudence that keeps a man in 
poverty. There is always plenty of work to be had, if we 
can credit those that don't need to look for it. Economy 
may pinch wife and children for food and clothes, and put 
what he cheats them of into the savings bank. Prudence is 
a cautious fellow ; he doesn't mariy in a hurry ; he waits 
till he has feathered his nest, before he indulges himself 
with such an expensive luxury as a wife. No wonder if he 
looks askance at foolish young people who marry early, and 
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have no property but children. Self-denial is virtue. Self- 
indulgence is sinful. It makes people poor, and keeps them 
poor. Therefore, poverty is cnme. This is the creed of the 
well-to-do prudent money makers, and also of the fortunate 
inheritors of wealth. JNo doubt there are many who seem 
never to learn the value of money, and whose consequent 
poverty is a chronic disease, and wnose squandering starves 
their families, and therefore their poverty is sinful. But 
the world, though it sometimes makes distinctions, cannot 
be bothered always distinguishing cases. It is too busy 
making and spending money, and it saves time and trouble 
to lump all cases toj^ether, and from this generalisation to 
, form the creed of the propertied classes, to wit — Poverty 
IS Crime. 



SENSATION : 

PERCEPTION OP EXTERNALS BY MEANS OP THE SK2JSES. 
EXCITEMLNT PROM MODERN PLAYS AND NOVELS. 

Sensation, in its popular sense, is a dram for the mind. 
Many weak minds are so fond of it, that they cannot relish 
the still waters of ordinary life. Their taste has become 
vitiated by stimulants, and ihey have a craving for the fire- 
water of literal ure. The publicans who pander to this 
morbid craving, are the popular authors of the day. Those 
who deal only, m the miluer, and more substantial beverages, 
have but a small trade, comparatively, as they depend, 
chieliy on sensible customers. If au author would have a 
brisk trade, and one that pays, he must learn to minister to 
minds diseased. He must Qeal in startling incidents, fearful 
situations, and over-masterinj; passions. He must have 
always on hand a stock of atrocious villainies' and horrid 
murders. He must afilict his heroes and heroines with the 
most direful distresses, or he will not reach the feelings of 
those who can shed tears only for fictitious affliction. He 
must pile up the agony till it produces that maudlin state of 
intoxication that sensationalists delight in. He must draw 
out the suspense till the nerves quiver under the strain. 
He must make his admirers drink the cup of mingled 
horror, pathos, and bathos, to the dregs, and then let the 
ninnies have the lump of sugar at the bottom. Well, I 
suspect many of us have at one time or other eagerly looked 
forward for this same lump of sugar ; but, thank goodness, 
the taste for sweets decreases as we grow older^ until we 
come to that calm apathetic state that we can knock off in 
the midst of a sensational feast without having oar mouths 
waterlog for the dessert. 



IMITATION : 

THI ACT OF FOLLOWINO IX lUintEB, OB Or OOPTIHQ IS 

Souk folks aa.j the Chineae, and some My the Rasaians 
are remarkabfy imitatire people ; but we need not look 
Abroad for more apt imitatoia than we are oDTselvea ; in 
this we are Rreat, if there can be fpieatneu in imita- 
tion. The aristocracy iuiitatea royalty, the middlo classes 
imitate the ariatocracy, and the workiog-clasaes follow 
the wealthier cluses at humble distance ; atraining and 
iwellii^, like the froz in the fable that easayed to ' 
vijual Uie ox in size. The countless miserable slufts re- 
torted to by rain iiuitative creatnrea wonld be altogether 
ludicrous, were they not ao reiy pitiable. The wealthy 
middle class j^-ople with their ostentations imitation of the 
ut>[Kr ten ihousiDil, and the lir^ wealiLy among them, in 
their turn, imitntiuL; the greater, all openly invite the con- 
tt'iiipt of all who are not tmitten with this snobbish malady, 
liowt'r d^wa in the social imitntivo ■ystuiu, the fag end of 
the genteel classes, who have loit nwtty incomes, pass their 
lives in nmerable masqnMnde, to luake others think them 
wealthier than they are. The working- classes share in the 
foUy to some extent, and ahuw it by dreasing on Sundays 
like rich people. Tbf •**"' *° °^ coutent, however, with 
imitatiuii the dw". '"* ^''^ ""''^ ^^^ attempts to imitate 
th* OMUiien ot !««•• *"^ gentlemen, as they talk on Snn- 
d*i-» with tbeir tj«7 d"?,^ vulgarity. The affectation in 
Bianaers ao oft*" oim^ed by the vulgar rich is much more 
ridicnlow,** »aHk gown may hide a coarse shift, but no 
•asniMdio"'"?'*. .'f '"^*"^'' uncultured Tulgar mind. 
Hunk <rf ■"* •" ™»*ation as tlie Alexandra limp. Work- 
ina Birlfl li»"' '?''^''"' '*®'"' 8"^'? "^ s^oli "diotio folly. How- 
^ef s^'H '"■ "''""^"^ '""'^^ ^^ responsible for all this 
Btraiiiii* •"" ?*'''7"? *o appear wealthy or to rank higher 
,l,.n w« "^ '" ™<' social scale, since it looks on pover^ 
^tb i>i)o'«"P' anu aversion. We have imitations in litera- 
tnw ioOf WD'oh may not be quite ao absurd, hut the writers, 
jgj, the faaJiioniible fops who dresa weU at their tailors' 
^potae, show off by means of other people's material, that 
drtf may liavo tlie credit and advantige pertaining of right 
*'iA ?""*^" thereof. These cunning frequenters of the 
Wjos 01 literature spare thMnaelvea the trouble of making 
■™*aja for themselves by treading in the footprints of 
Mm^ ' ''"'^ lia^ins no road-making diffionlties to hamper 
^^J. *reacl boldly, and leave a deeper imprew, wMch 
^1^ the eyes that Bee only wh«tu oWioua,bat saoh 
^B^ '^ ^^^ tieads of the manj ; \iwanB 'Auma ^olwtnxi 
n Jisve their tens ot UioUBUt^ cS, -^uxCauKn. 
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Such a mode of tickling the public, and looking merely to 
the payable commodity is not highly conscientious or 
exceedingly honourable. But for this sort of thing society 
is also partly responsible, since it refuses to look at any- 
thing provided for its entertainment unless strong-flavoured, 
high-spiced, tempting dishes. But there are thousands of 
imitators in literature who are unconscious that they are so ; 
because their minds being not original, but imitative, they 
can do nothing else but imitate. As in the scale of being 
beneath reason we find instinct, so beneath originality we 
find imitation. 

POET: 

THE AUTHOR OP A POEM ; THE MAKER OR INVENTOE OF A 
METRICAL COMPOSITION ; ONE SKILLED IN MAKING 
POETEY. 

This skill can only be acquired by study and exercise. It 
13 a foolish notion of people who know no better, that a 
man may be bora a poet and require no training. They 
mistake rhyme for poetry, and the jingle of the words at 
the termination of the lines is the only criterion by which 
they judge the art divine. That the art of poetry is much 
misunderstood is quite clear from the number of aspirants 
who send their first attempts to editors of journals for in- 
sertion. Of course they must believe these first fruits of 
genius worthy of publication, or they would not send them 
for that purpose. Now these same tyros estimate more 
justly the difficulty of mastering any of the ordinary arts. 
They would not, for instance, imagine that they could sit 
down and cut and finish 'a dress coat, or a pair of fashion- 
able boots, at a first attempt in the arts of tailoring or boot- 
making. Every considerable town contains first - class 
artizans in these trades, but we may go through a good 
many towns before we meet with olie first-class poet. This 
consideration, so obvious, never seems to occur to young 
poetical aspirants, else they would believe that the art of 
the poet was more difficult of attainment than the arts of 
the tailor and bootmaker. It is easier to perceive first-rate 
workmanship in these ordinary arts, than it is to see the 
perfection of the poetic art, which consists, so to speak, in 
concealing itself. In a masterpiece of poetry there is no 
display of art, no appearance of effort ; thoughts are 
clothed in words so appropriate that they seem their 
spontaneous expression — so that to the uninitiated, art 
and effort may seem to have nothing to do with it. 
Hence it is that the perfection oi i^q\av2 «e^\& \.^\ai^:^ \s\.- 
yisJbJe to a great many, and hence iV. \a ^i^i«b\. >jj£\ftl i6Ri^\vo 
more difSculty in writing versea tYiaxi g,e\.\Mi^'^^'t^'^^ Okos^^ 
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at the t«nniiiatioii of the linca^ Bat art alone, bowerer 
perfect, will not constitate a true poetL It is but the 
mechanical part of poetrj after all. It is the horae, not the 
rider ; the tele^sraphic wire, not the mjsterioiis fire that 
traverses it. As the electric fluid requires the conducting 
wire to guide it in its appointed jonmey, wo does the poet, 
however hi((hly charged with the dirine afflatus^ require a 

{Krrfect medinm of lan^aage to convey his Rowing thoog^ts, 
ike lif^htnin^ flashes, to the minds of otner men. 



MONOTONY : 

cxiFORXiTT ; aaxKims. 

It takes iis a long time to learn to like this sort of mono- 
tony. The child doesn't like it, the schoolboy detests it, 
the yr>nth is impatient of it, and it is only after loner train- 
ing that the most of lis learn to endnre it without repining. 
Monotony pn'iK)nderates in Nature, mangre all her changes, 
3'et w<; her children have to he coaxed and forced to have 
our allotte<l jmrtion of it, as if it were physic. Even the 
yonn(( c^>It shews a natural antipathy to it, and it takes a 
cood fleal of lashing to break hun in till he can patiently 
hear In^hind him * the lumber of the wheels !' When he 
has forgotten how to kick up his heels, and can go con- 
tentedly round with the threshing-mill, his education is 
complete. He has learned to endure monotony, if not to 
like it. Just no with ns human creatures, for we too, when 
fairly broken in, no longer start to hear the whirr of the 
wheels of industry, and by the time we feel at home in the 
hamcRB, wo come rather to like the monotonous round of 
our daily life, and would feel uncomfortable if we were long 
out of tlie threshing mill. Monotony preponderates in the 
world of art, as in the world of nature. The business of life 
could not bo carried on without it. The comforts of life 
depend upon it. It must alternate with enjoyment, or 
pleasure soon gives us the slip. He that finds content in it 
iH tolerably comfortable, but he that can find pleasnre in it, 
ho indeed is a happy man, as happiness goes. He that 
rebels againnt it all his days, and hates it like poison, is in a 
hf\d case ; society gives him the cold shoulder, he is beyond 
tho pale of respectability, an outsider, and so he is held to 
belong either to the useless or the dangerous classes. Come, 
then, my young masters, learn to take your physic betimes, 
and don't make wry faces ; don't think to shirk your share 
of monotony, and run away like cowards from the battle of 

life that you are about to entet, ox ^ow w3X\ift\yt«iAa^ %& 

deserterBf and go to the dogs, or t\x© de^. 



THE GERMAN NATIONAL HYMN. 

NEW VERSION. 

Which is the German's Fatherland? 
Is't Sles wick's land? Is't Holstein's land? 
Is't where the Dutch dike back the sea ; 
Where islands stud the Zuyder Zee? 

Oh ! no, no, no ; 
His Fatherland must wider go. 

Which is the German's Fatherland ? 
Silesia's, or Hanover's land ? 
Is't where the Poles are German thralls ? 
Is't where the Rhine in ocean fells? 

Oh ! no, no, no, &c. 

Where is the German's Fatherland? 
Beyond the Rhine, Alsacian land? 
Or is't Lorraine, or other lief, 
Reft long ago by foreign thief? 

Oh ! no, no, no, &c. 

Which is the German's Fatherland? 
Come, name to me that mighty land? 
The Austrian land, where Danube flows, 
Where Hapsburg rules his friends and foes? 

Oh ! no, no, no, &c. 

Which is the German's Fatherland? 
Now, name me that outspreading land? 
Where thanks in German tongue are given 
For slaughtered men to God in Heaven ; 

There shall it be ; 
That land, brave German, won by thee. 

And more the German land shall be : 
Oh ! God of Heaven, hither see. 
And give us genuine German soul, 
That we may grasp it all and whole, 

That oura ahaXWie, 
Tie whole that GenaaiilaTv^L ^-afi^^^fe' 



NOTE TO THE GERMAN NATIONAL HYMN. 

National hymns are but doj^gerel, or they woald not be chaanted 
by excited mobs, till they oome to be called nationaL They appeal 
only to the passions, and hence they are passionately responded to. 
The patriotism they arouse is but a sort of national selfi^thness which 
craves glory or Rain at the expense of other nations. The German 
Hymn stimulates the earth-hanger which sets the Teutonic month 
agape for Alsace and Lorraine, though these coveted morsels will 
most likely, if swallowed, give occasion for future wars, it seems as 
if the Gerraano, besides what they hold of other national territory, 
would claim all that ever was German. But compulsory restitu- 
tion means nothing less than universal war. The French hymn, 
or national sung, the Marseillaise, though considered revolutionary 
and dangerons, is morally less exceptionable, inasmuch as it exoit^, 
not to territorial robbery, but to resistance of invasion of native soil. 
As for our own National Anthem, sensible people are half ashamed of 
it, and never sing it but at large jovial parties, when their sober * 
senses are somewhat diminished by strong potations. Th« interest 
felt by all readers in this terrible war between France and Prussia 
may excuse a longer note than the travesty of the Overman hymu 
deserves. When Napoleon the Third declared war againlit Prussia, 
he and his governinent were condemned by all reasonable men. They 
made arrogant demands which they must have known beforehand 
would be indignantly refused. Certain it is, had similar demands 
been made in such a way on France she would have taken the matter 
as a deliberate national insult. The arrogance of France was met by 
something like contempt by Prussia. Contempt is a bitter pill to a 
proud stomach, and so France declared war. Prussia, nothing loth, 
caught the gauntlet ere it fell. She knew she was better prepared 
than her enemy, and from her treatment of Denmark and Austria, 
and from her prolonging this war after the capitulation at Sedan, and 
the surrender of the Emperor ; we cannot but conclude that she was 
as willing to fight as France, only that she cunningly let the Emperor 
and his ministers take all the odium of the war on their own heads. 
King William proclaimed th«t his quarrel was with them only, not 
with the French people. Then no considerations of policy should have 
hindered bim from declaring his quarrel ended, when the ministers 
were expelled, and the Emperor had surrendered. The quibble about 
the legality of the provisional government is an excuse for more 
bloodshed admissible by neither God nor man. Prussia has given 
France no opportunity to elect a legitimate government. The king 
could have withdrawn his armies until France had chosen a govern- 
ment with which he could have treated for, what he calls, a per- 
manent peace. But knock down your opponent, keep him down, and 
kick him when he is down, seems to be the Prussian policy. Some 
people say that France would have done the same by Prussia had she 
been victorious, which is just saying that the one is morally as bad as 
the other. There can be no permanent peace between them, unless 
France is permanently crippled, and remains unable to become au 
aggressor. So Prussia evidently thinks, and remorselessly is she 
following up the crippling policy. She had the sympathy of the 
civilized world on her side till the surrender at Sedan, and history 
will hold her right thus far, but I think no further. On the heads of 
the Emperor and his goTernment, theref oxe, \\qe «W. \.Vi« VAoodahed till 
tliMt surrender. On the beads of K\ns \YT\V\«ai wadi V\% Bw«^wiSL«» 
Ilea tOl the blood shed afterwards. ISo quealiona ol ^^ifil ^m^ «a&vwA 
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the command of the Eternal *Thou shalt not kill.' The Emperor, 

though our very good ally, was not muoh liked in this country.. He 

had graduallv, however, acquired a high character for profound 

policy, but after the Mexican affair he began to sink in our estimation 

of his sagacity. His late declaration of war, and its results, huve 

shewn that he was neither acquainted with his own resources nor 

with those of Prussia, and have demonstrated his incapacity as a 

military leader, despite his life-long study of war. Although not 

what is called bloodthirsty, as an individual, yet as a ruler he has 

shewn the true Bonaparte disregard of human life. His sympathies 

are with Csemr and Napoleon, with the princes of war, not with the 

Prince of Peace, Such a man must always be a dangerous ruler. He 

asserts that France was bent on war, and he was unwillingly obliged 

to yield to her demands, and become her mouthpiece in declaring war. 

Did he try to oppose her ? Had he tried 'and failed, and fallen 

in consequence, his fall, however it might have affected France. 

would have obtained the sympathy and admiration of all men 

worthy of the name. But he has admitted his inability to control 

her in this instance, and so to please her, * cried Havoc ! 

»nd let slip Ihe dogs of war.' But what shall we say of the 

King of Prussia? Is he a wise and humane ruler? He seems 

to delight in war. He surely could have long ago ended this 

vindictive vengeance. It can no longer be called defensive war 

by Prussia. This prolonged slaughter for what she calls a material 

guarantee is simply horrible. Because former kings and ministers of 

France were robbers of German territory, the present generation of 

that hated country must be butchered and starved, till Lorraine and 

Alsace are restored to Germany. Admitting that France has been a 

bad neighbour ; should we kill all bad neighbours to keep them quiet ? 

King William and his two Mephistopheles have made the Germans 

pay dear for their pst notion of a united Germany, which has been a 

great means of success in this war. They are recovering provinces at 

a fearful price. The Crowned Homicides and their abbettors must 

divide the awful responsibility. There are a hundred thousand 

Burkes, Hare;;, Jones', and Traupans compressed into Napoleon of 

France, and William ef Prussia. 

[The reader will see that this note was written when men's minds 
were agitated by that terrible war. Its indignant tone, therefore, 
has no resemblance to the calmness of history. However, as it 
expresses the pfevailing feelings of those I conversed with at the time, 
let it remain.] 



THE EMIGRANT TO HIS LASS. 

I.AM far awa, my lassie, 

Far awa beyond the sea, 
But the dear auld land you live ia 

Ever will be dear to me. 

I have sent you what I promised. 
Keep to me your promise true ; 

I'll be lookin* for your comin,' 
Weary waitin*, lass, for you. 

Though your letters come to cheer me. 

Yet a hame this winna be 
Till you come yoursel*, my lassi( 

Come, and mak' it hame to me. 

Were you here indeed, my lassie. 
Here about the break o* day ; 

Did I only di'eam I kissed you. 
And you never said me nay ? 

O but that was tantalizin'. 
In a land so wide awake- 



Haste you o'er the sea, my lassie, 
Haste you, for your lover's saKe. 

Weel I lo'e our puir auld Scotland, 
Lo'e her weel though far awa. 

And I never wad hae left her 
But for wage and itition sma'. 

Here I'm in a land o' plenty, 
Though a lanely land it be, 

Haste you, haste you here, my lassie, 
Come, and mak' it hame to me. 



THE REVEREND FERGUS FERGUSON. 

His flock gets a psalm of David to sing 
From the Reverend Fergus Ferguson, 
Then he takes his text from ^he preacher-king, 

Does the Reverend Fergus Ferguson, — 
Not a word of Uriah, how he had to go, — 
Or of Solomon's ladies that bothered him so. 
Of his altars to Venus, and Moloch and co — 
From the Reverend Fergus Ferguson. 

He takes np his stand by the minstrel kings. 

Does the Reverend Fergus Ferguson — 
And down to our days with a vengeance springs 

He, the Reverend Fergus Ferguson — 
The fame of the famous he mangles and spurns, 
Like a vile highland adder he wriggles and turns, 
And he bites at the dust of our own Robert Burns, 
Does the Reverend Fergus Ferguson. 

He puts back the hair from the slope of his face, 

Does the Reverend Fergus Ferguson, 
Now the blood and the bile are running a race 

In the Reverend Fergus Ferguson. 
The venom, the froth, and the ofial are flung 
Abroad from that unruly member, the tongue. 
On all that the Bard ever did, said, or sung. 
By the Reverend Fergus Ferguson. 

Now Sandy o' Scotland wha have you to blame 

For your Reverend Fergus Fergusons ? 
You pay for such preachers as make you think 

shame. 
As your Reverend Fergus Fergusons. 
A sensible sermon you'll buy for a plack. 
Yet pounds you will pay to such blockheads in 

black — 
Send your preaching lunatics to BedA$axi--A3a.^'Mi\.^ 

A* yonr Reverend Fergus T^Tgoaoxia. 



NOTE TO THE REV. FERGUS FERGUSON. 

"Whon these versus wore publmhed in the * Arbroath Guide,' 
dmiicin^ to see Colunel BurnH* address in tbe *Dandee Advertiser,' 
I forwarded him a copy of the paper, and received the sabjoined 
reply. Now I hold it wrong to print a private letter without the 
writer*H periniHsion, hut th(* cfood old man has followed his celebrated 
father to tlie t^nib; and I give his letter publicity to show how a 
wanton attack on the character of the dead may hurt the feelings of 
an aged relative on the brink of the grave. 

3 Berkeley Street, Cheltenham, Ooh March 1869. 
Mt DEAR Sir,— Allow me to retnrn you my best thanks for your 
iidniirat)le castiKation of the Rev. Fereus Ferfi^ison. I never read a 
more mali;;nant attack upon any man's character than his upon the 
dead Poet ; and to give it from his pulpit, too, on a Sunday, and ask 
a blessing on liis words as if it had been on a chapter from the Bible ! 
He was an obscare young man, but no one, I think, will envy him 
the notoriety he has obtained from the Scottish press. I have shown 
your versts to several Englishmen as well as Scotchmen. All think 
them very good indeed — severe, but just. — I am, yours tmly, 

W. H. Burns. 



THE FEXIAN INVASION OF CANADA. 

IMPROVED VERSION. 

* Come all ye Irish pathriots, come on from all the 

States, 
And rally round ould Ireland's tla<:^, that England 

fears and hates ; 
On her colonial borders now that tlaor shall be 

unfurled, 
And ye shall have your vengeance in the sight of 

ail the world. 

' Your gallant leaders all are fired with ardour for 

the cause, 
Away with rule and raison, and away with kings 

and laws — 
Come, heroes of the brotherhood, come up like 

locusts, come, 
And clear the stores of Canada of biscuit, beef and 

rum. 

* What tho' the doomed Canadians have never done 

you wrong, 
They're mostly of the hated race that hath 

oppressed you long ; 
To spite the Saxon Britishers, we'll shoot them iu 

revenge, 
And for their farms we'll give them graves, an 

Irishman's exchaniire. 



o 



* John Bull is, in his Island, fenced with garrisons 

in arms, 
But he is vulnerable here, in his outlying farms ; 
To liberate ould Ireland, then, to Canada we go, 
And sure the tyrant bears the blame, when we 

will work her woe. 

' March, march, heroic Fenians ! there is wa ^^>l^^^ 
gate. 
There's nob a dog of Britislx \)xee^ aTi\T\^ oia^^'i^ 
will wait, — 

M 
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Your feet are on tlie borderland, now shoot the 

Saxons down, 
The spoils ot the Dominion, bould heroes, are 

your own ! 

'The frontier line is passed, hurra! we're in the 

promised land ! 
See, by the powers, the inimy ! — Sure, give us the 

command — 
Is't forward boys, or wheel about ? Where is the 
brave O'Naile V 
* He*s in the llarshal's carnage sure, and druve 
away to Jail/ 

' Och ! thunder, but we are betrayed !' In vain 

their noble rage ; 
It was not Irish shooting here, from out behind a 

hedge ; 
So the host of Fenian heroes all, threw down their 

arms and fled, 
Before a score of volunteers, with a captain at 

their head. 

Hurra ! the grand invasion, that belongs to history 

now, 
Gives another Paddy-laurel to the bould Milesian 

brow, 
Though many sons of Ireland may hang their heads 

in shame, 
And disown the filibusters, as a slur upon her 

name. 

Yet, hurra for poor ould Ireland, and her pathriotic 

sons. 
Who so long subscribed for arms, and so soon threw 

down their guns ; 
Och ! pity that their precious lives in raids should 

be imperilled, 
Though if the race were off the earth, 'twould be a 

quieter world. 



THE GHOSTLY HOUSE 0' DRUMLY. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 

THE FLOOD. 

The old House of Drumly was the residence at one time of 
Gavin Taply, or, as he was commonly called, Gaun Tap, 
and his wife Cliiraty, who sel«loui had the honour to be 
called Mrs Taply. The old manor house is now ruinous, 
and even then it was in a dilnpidated condition, but it cer- 
tainly offered superior accoujmodation to the cot formerly 
occupied by the old couple. Houses were not very plentiful 
on the lands of Druudy, and fur sometime previous to their 
entrance into the old manor house they had been housed in 
the workmen's bothy at the quarry, which had not been 
worked for some years. Perched on a rubbish heap, and 
Vuilt of pavement chips, the bothy shewed that it wai the 
work of builders who were independent of mortar. The dry 
stone dikers, however, had done their work well, of its kind. 
The walls stood tirm, and bore up the roof without shewing 
any si^ns of distress. It was not the builders' fault that the 
wind whistled through the open stone- work, and carried the 
rain along with it, till the plaster inside was soaked with 
water. In summer the house was tolerably free from damp, 
as it had a dry foundation, but for the greater part of ihe 
year, a rank crop of mould would grow on Gaun's Sunday 
shoes, as they lay at rest through ihe week. No wonder 
the old folks complained of rheumatism ; but the complain- 
ings of the old are incomprehensible to the young, so they 
are considered on a par with the fretfulness of childhood. 
Having delivered myself of this sage reflection, 1 hasten to 
unfold the cause why Gaun Tap and his wife left their 
humble dwelling in Drumly quaiTy. It was neither cold 
nor damp, nor rheumatic pains, though they had felt all 
these, that impelled them to leave it ; neither was it ambi- 
tion to inhabit a more imposing edifice, but the irresistible 
force of necessity, to which poor mortals must bow in this 
plaguey world. In short they were driven out by the flood ; 
I mean the great flood of 1829, that swept away so many ' 
bridges, and turned haughs and howes into lochs of drumly 
water. The roads were turned into bums, the bums into 
rivers, and the rivers into firths. It seemed ii>& Si NJa^^vs^^ 
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wa« to bo ilrownel onco more. No rainbow apprared in the 
murky sky, and folks began to think that the blue heaven 
vjLS blotttMl out for tver. Now Oaun, while ho pitied the 
j««n)r botlit's wliosfj hoiisis wert^ down by tlie water courses 
iievtT <ln'.inn'd that the terrible enemy wouhl besiege him 
and his wifo in tlir <juarry Inithy. Was it not built high on 
a nil»b:sli liill<M U, ri'ino'e fmm bnrns and rivers, set up in a 
hij^'li-lyiiiL' «|n;nry, and aholtiTcd }>y i»recij>iN»n8 rocks ? But 
tlit'ii tin' tii'Ms, on fVfvy siilo save one, incline<l toward the 
cjuarry : t'VtMV ri;^ lay ln'tw{*en two nmlets, tliose runlets 
Iwcanic tribnt;«ri«'S to thf ditches, and these a<^in united 
their waters .iiid b^Mjinie torrents, which rushed down the 
incliiM' and wep* rapids, flown to the cliffs; then cataracts, 
tuniblini,', roiiini^ and foandng into the quarry pool. 

* Preserve us, sncli a climax/ si>me may excLiini ; but it was 
no ht'.iLihin,; matter in poor Oann Tap and his gude wife. 
There had l)e«*n a «le»'p pool in t!ie quarry for years, but 
now it \v::s twnity feet dee])er tlnn ever it was before, and 
it was widening all aroimd. The rising water was now 
chalinir an<l '.jnrudiniL^ above the base of the rubbish heap, 
whereon stooil the poor hodies' solitary tenement— it was 
sai»p'^>^ the outw<»rka of Gaiiu Tap's ricketty castle. 

*(), man I' exclaime<l Chirity, * will you no gae out, and 
SCO if the water's aye risin' yet .'' 

Ciaun went out accordingly, and examined his hindmarks, 
then returne<l with the alarming intelligence, that it was 
risinir faster and faster. 

*The Lord ])reserv(5 us !' exclaimed the affriijhted woiiian, 

* I wiinia lie down in a bod this nicht.* 

*Tut, woman,' said Graun, ' hnnders o' thousands o* tons 
o* water, mair than\s come yet, winna hring the quarry hole 
up to onr door. Tak' ye my word for't.' 

But Oliirsty would not take her gudeman's wprd for't. 
She wouM not go to bed, and Gaun was obliged, perforce, 
to keep her coni)>any by the fire. Before midnight they 
were surrounded by water. They were the only inhabi- 
tants of an island. No, not the only inhabitants. They 
became aware that they had more company than they cared 
for. Their house W{is invaded by a swarm of vermin, that 
had been driven out of their holes by the rising water. 

' Hae a care o' us !' exclaimed Chirsty, * hearken to the 
rottens. Whaur hae they a' come frae ? Pussy, pussy.* 

But x)tiss would not be cajoled into familiarity. The very 
cat was dumbfoundered and cowed. 

Gaun shook his head, and said, * They're no rottens, 
Chirsty. I ken the squeal o' a rotten weel eneugh. Xook 
there.' 

He pointed to the wooden press, and Chirsty looking in 
that direction, saw, to her terT0T,"\\tt\eTft^\i«:\r5 ^t^a.\kv£^ 
peerinff from under it. 



THE FLOOD. 
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'O, Gaun/ she whispered, 'they're whittrets. I'm 
frightened at Ihem. What'll we do V 

* Just sit still till daylight,' he said. * The creatures are 
as frightened as we are. They hae ta'en refuge frae the 
flood, puir things ; and if JSoah could put up wi teegars and 
serpents m the ark for sax weeks, we can surely -put up wi' 
twa or three whittrets in our house for ae nicht. Besides it 
mightna be very canny to try and drive them out when they 
hae nae irher refuge ; sae well never let on that we see 
them. We'll no meddle wi' them, and I'll warrant they'll 
no meddle wi' us.' 

All thab night, in spite of Gaun's assurance, both he aud 
Chirsty sat in great trepidation, and listened to their cries, 
that sounded somewhat between squeaking and whistling, 
and ever and anon, a little red head with liery eyes, would 
peer at them from under bed or press. By and bye, as 
their numbers increased, they grew bolder ; occasionally 
some of the audacious vermin would dart out to the middle 
of the floor, and fix their wicked little eyes on the two 
friiihtened faces by the fire. They seemed to have no fear 
of the venerable household cat, as they ignored her presence 
altogether. That sage grimalkin had taken up her station 
on the hearth, by her mistress's chair ; an occasional rising 
of the back being the only indication she gave to shew thiat 
she was aware of those intruders on her hunting ground. 
Doubtless she- knew they were too nearly allied to her own 
kind to be her natural prey. Indeed, she seemed to fear 
them more than they feared her. 

The long h)oked for day dawned at length, after that 
strange iiight watch, and Gaun got up, urged by Chirsty's 
whispered entreaties, making a noise with his chair to scare 
the creatures. He took his wife by the arm and said, 

* Come awa, then, Cliirsty, out o' this house, and let us 
try to save our lives. Better be drowned thereout than sit 
here till we be worried and eaten by vermin. ' 

They went out, but few words i^assed between them, as 
they looked around and saw nothius^ but rocks and water. 

* Get on my bajk, Chirsty,' said Gaun ; * dinna be fleyed, 
for I ken the road weel, and ken that I can wade it. Grip 
me round the neck, but dinna choke me, though ; and now 
for the ford.' 

And away went the tough old man with his gudewife on 
his broad back ; now up to his knees, now to his haunches, 
but soon the water got shallower, and still more so, as he 
toiled up the incline, till at length he set down his precious 
burden, not exactly on dry land, for there was none, but 
on a dripping rock that yet held its head abov^ 1\\^ o^^crt^ 
pool. Chirsty, greatly agitated, poor \>o^^, «»^\. ^^c^^a^ Q,wN>siRi 
wee atone, and breathed a t\iaiikag>.Viuvk iox ^'^'^^^ ^^"^^^^^ 
ance. They aoon made their way to ». wev^cC^Q^^^ ^ ^^^ 
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ronsod up the sleepincj inmates, and were received with 
won<ler, and kindly entertained. 

When the day was sufficiently advanced, Gaun, now 
refreshed, and with his clothes dried, h st no time in repair- 
ing to the house of Drnmlyford, so called from the united 
estates of Ford and Dniml?, and made his plaint to the 
lainl. When, in stating his case, he came to tell of the 
invasion of his house hy a swarm of whittrets, the laird 
o.^ened his eyes wide, and on hearing the whole story, broke 
out into a hearty laugh, and asked him if it was raally the 
case that those vermin had mistaken his house for the- ark, 
and liimself for the patriarch Noah ? 

* Weel, sir, they took refuge frae the flood in our house, 
at onyrate, said Gaun. 1 dinua ken how Noah had liket his 
queer passeujicrs, but jjude troth I didna care mu jkle for 
the little red Heevils takin refuge wi' us, I assure yon, sir. 
Tliey were wild wi* frijjht, and savagje at being fumed out o' 
their holes, aud I verily believe if I had attackit them wi' a 
sti^k they wad hae flown upon me and Chirsty baith. If we 
had haen a terrier dog, but 1 daursay it wad hae been o* 
little use, for the creatures can vanish out o' sicht into 
crevices wliere naething bigger than themsels could follow 
them. At onyrae, onr cat was o' nae use, for she wadna 
hae ony thing to do wi' them.' 

* I dare say, Gavin, the cat knew they were her distant 
relaions ; had they been rats she would barefaced them 
in another fashion, no doubt. Well, since you have been 
expelled by water and wild beasts, we must conclude that 
your positicm was untenable. But where am 1 to put you ? 
That's the question. By the bye, there's the old house of 
Drumly ; it is not in good habitable order, certainly, but I 
can oiFer you no better, indeed, no other accommodation 

i'ust now. You are aware that it, is a sort of half granary, 
lalf lumber-house now, but you mij^ht turn things about, 
and make room for yourselves somehow. You can get any 
little necessary repairs done afterwards. What say you to 
that Gavin V 

* Mony thanks, sir. * I'm blithe o' the offer, and sae I'm 
sure will be Chirsty. We'll flit into the House o' Drumly 
as soon as we can get our bits o' things out o' the auld 
bothy.' 

* Well, that's settled,' paid the laird, * but remember 
Gavin, the old house has not a very good name. You will 
find, I believe, that there are rats to encounter, and if old 
stories are true, there are ghosts too. Do you believe in 
ghosts, Gavin ? 

* Tut, sir, believe or no believe, we maun tak' our chance. 
I hae been weel acquainted wi' tlie auld house for mony a 

fe^r, and it wad be strange \i 1 comAOlw^ \>\<Vft VxC^. Xow 
forget, air, that I lived in't laiiga^tve. T\x^ ^o^V» V^!^ 
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neither worry us nor drown ns, and we can say our prayers 
afore we gae to our bed.' 

* Very true, Gavin . As for the rats, Mrs Taply can take 
the cat to bed with her for protection.' 

' Deed, sir, Chirsty doesna like ony bedfellow that has 
mair than twa legs.' 

And with this clincher ended Gaun's interview with the 
laird. 



CHAPTER SECOND. 

THE OLD MANOR HOUSE. 

When the waters were sufficiently abated to let tbem pet 
their furniture removed, the old folks took possession of the 
House of Drumly. Now Gaun Tap did not feel altogether 
at his ease in the old house, although he professed to be 
perfectly satisfied with his domicile. Had he really been 
sceptical in the matter of ijhosts, or could he, though 
believing, have cast out fear, all mi^ht have been well with 
him, and he mitjht have emboldened Chirsty by his brave 
example ; but though he shewed a bold face to his neigh- 
bours, she knew his weak side in this matter. No timid 
man is a hero to his wife. J^he can see through her gude- 
man faily as well as a valet can look through a Lord 
Dundreary. Neither can a man be long a hero to his neigh- 
bours, if he be over-anxious to establish a reputation for 
courage. A brave man does not talk much of his bravery, 
or ostentatiously disclaim all acquaintance with fear ; nor 
does an honest man prate about his honesty, and special 
exemption from the sin of covetousness. Those who act in 
such a way betray an inner consciousness of defect. They 
also betray an ignorance of human nature, as they thereby 
direct attention to the vulnerable part of their moral 
anatomy, by their anxious efforts to divert it otherwise, 
which in the long run serves only to rivet attention on the 
points that he would fain hide from observation. Just so 
the Peeseweip, poor silly bird, by her erratic circles and 
her anxious cries, endeavours to wile us away from her 
nest, and by these very means sets us to look for her too 
anxiously guarded treasure. And so i^ came to pass that 
Gaun, fearing to be thought to fear, did blaster a little, and 
defy, especially in daylight, all the ghosts that ever were 
seen, or said to be seen, about the old House of Drumly. 
And so it naturally happened that his friends at length 
began to look on this peculiarity rather curiously, and just 
as naturally they saw, or thought they %a.w^ wyreia ^x^jaa* «5^.^ "^ 
quaking heart and whitey-browii \\vet \ \>\^'^'6 Qrt%wx^\k««^% 
known to he thus affected wliexi. t\ie p\acJ^ Sa ^^^» ^\isj5t ^ 
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rIiouM bp. But it must ni)t be supposetl that Garni was a 
tTrivt'M for h11 tliat, and sliniuk from facing the ordinary 
danjeri to wliicli lie, as other men, might be exposed. He 
couM face a surly i-ull, or I'ridle a vicious horse as bravely 
as anv man about the place ; but these dangers, from being 
familiar, he had loaruod to treat with contempt, so he never 
allu«l»Ml to tljiMu. It -vvas the unwonted, and the undefined 
that 'cowed his huttcr ])art of man.' We had retreated 
from tije former, that heset liiin in tlie quarry, and now he 
liad to face tlu' latter, wraj^t in the mystery of the invisible 
■world, in the ghostly old House of Druraly. He had heard 
of its trjulitions, tifty years ago, when he was errand boy in 
the old laird's time ; and it was believed that he once saw 
Bomethiiig, though he could not be brought to speak 
decidevliy oil the subject. Neither did he care to say that 
ho had seen, iu this very house, his old master. Captain 
ri»rd, sitting in his arai-chair stark dend, with his throat 
cut from ear to ear. The chair of the suicide was yet to be 
seen among the lumber in the garret, ^ith its cover and 
smtling latteretl, and blood-8taine<l. This unfortunate 
gentleman was the l;iat of his family who inhabited the 
' ouse of Drumly. He was said to have been subject to 
fits of insanity, brought on or aggravated by long bouts of 
dnnking. He had been disgraced and cashiered for some 
misconduct in the arm}' ; it was not well known for what, 
but it was generally whispereil that his presence of mind 
failed him at a particular juncture. However, he was dis- 
missed from the service, and it was understood that it was 
cuily through pjwtrful mflueuce that he escaped with life. 
He cime home and lived for a time with his elder brother, 
the late laird, at Drumlyford, but it seemed they could not 
agree, so he took up his residence in *he House of Drumly, 
that had been the old lady's jointure house. Gaun Tap, in 
his yimth, had been servant to Captain Ford, to whom his 
wife had been housekeeper. Hence they were supposed to 
know more of the family history than they cared to acknow- 
ledge. It was believed that Gaun was not far out of the 
way when the Captain, in one of his mad fits, stabbed John- 
stone the groom with a hay fork, in the stable. After what 
little examination the matter underwent, it was settled that 
tlie groom, Avho was then dead, had been the aggressor, and 
that the Captain had wounded him in self-defence. Gaun 
was suspected of giving evidence favourable to his master, 
or of suppressing what might have been unfavourable ; but 
most likely these su8i)iciou3 notions proceeded from envy, 
or from the natural propensity of human nature to judge 
nncharitably. Perhaps they partly proceeded from the fact 
that Gavin Taply, and his wife, Christian Boath or Taply, 
had twenty pounds a-year settled on tViexaioic Wwc \\n%'?^;j 
jointly and sereially, together witYi aliowa^ xeivVlx^i^ oxx^es^^b 
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land of Drumlyford, in C3usider:itioii of long and faithful 
service. Now, thouijli oar oli gentry were often mindful 
of their old servants this seeiiied to i^e auch an excepaonally 
liberal settlement, that the g)33ip3 could not. believe that it 
was awarded for honest service alone, but that there must 
have been secret servijes besides, which were nameless, and 
of course coal I not be creditable. Gaun was aware of these 
unfavourable nocions of his neighbours ; he was also aware, 
in spite of their obligini^ help at his flitting, that they 
secretly enjoyed his discomfiture by flood and whittrets, as 
their gibes left him in no doubt of the fact. He als(3 lelt 
that they assisted him with malicious satisfaction, in the 
hope that he wouid be routed next out of the old manor 
house, by the ra'a and giiosts that had haunted it from time 
immemorial, feo Gaun took counsel with himself and his 
wife, and knowing thus far how matters stood, they agreed * 
between them to confess to no annoyance, and to show no 
signs of uneasiness, however they might be troubled in their 
minds by anything they might see or hear, lest their mock- 
ing neighbours should make ihem the laughing-stocks of the 
country side. But, for all that, they began to feel rather 
imeasy, for the black embers of Drumly superstition were 
not extinguished, but only smouldering in their minds ; 
and these had been all raked up by the officiousness of pre- 
tended sympathisers. And now, as they sat by the tire, 
they, wi h memories thus refreshed, recalled all, and more 
than all, that they had heard through tne day, all they had 
heard through life, of what had been done, and what had 
been seen and heard in the ghostly House of Drumly. 

There was the skeleton of a child said to have been found 
in a wall press, when the stones were removed with which 
it had been built up, a!)d the ghostly mother had been seen 
gliding through the room, and wringing her fleshless hands. 
The ghost of the suicide haunted the parlour where he did 
the deed, and also the cellar below. Back from the parlour 
there was a small room that had been a sort of store room, 
or butler's pantry. From that there was a narrow stair, in 
the thickness of the wall, leading down to the cellar, but it 
had been built up after the Captain's death. It seemed, 
however, that stone and lime offered no impediment to 
ghostly feet, as a muffled slip-shod tread had been heard, 
up and down from pantry to cellar, and a rumbling of 
shaken barrels, and drawing of spigots, followed by a rush- 
ing of liquors that, like the fruit of Tantalus, of course, for 
ever evaded the bloodless lips of the ghostly toper. 

All this, and much more, Gaun had heard, and made 
light of, before he and his wife became domiciled ia -tbA 
House of Drumly ; but now thait Voa «jaa.wTafe^ ^^^"^^>C>ssvk^ 
was to be put to the proof in t\iia c\]0Le«\AOTv'aXJ^^ .^'^^'^'' \^^<5y 
wished be bad not spoken ao contexo^^ixxows^^ Q,W«»"t«'§^ 
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frequenters. Here he was, boweyer, and must make the 
best of it. He continued to aver that be * saw naething 
waur than hiniselV a"d the rats were accountable for any 
noise that he heard. Cbirsty, poor body, was not quite so 
re^ceiit, though being on her giiard lest the neighbours 
should tnm them into ridicule, she condescended on nothing 
particular, but, with many a shake of the head, intimated 
that if slie would she ' could a tale unfold.' And thus 
they remained till the long winter nights crept in upon 
them in the old House of Drumly. 



CHAPTER THIRD. 

THE TJLMILY COUNCIL. 

In the town of Dundee, when it had its meadow for bleach- 
ing clothes, when its old streets held all the living inhabi- 
tants, and its Houff held all the dead, there was a shop 
situated in the Thorter Row, well filled with home-made 
cloth, both for household use and personal wear ; for those 
that still clung to the notion that the real hamit claith wad 
wear three times as lang as the flimsy fabrics made in fac- 
tories. Over the door might be read, 'Andrew Taply, 
Home Clutli Mauufactiirer.' Now young folks may hastily 
assume that there could hardly be a living to be got by such 
an antiquated business, but in those days there was a pre- 
judice still lingering, especiaUy among old people, in favour 
of the home-made article, and against fabrics of factory pro- 
duction, and these were sufficiently numerous to support 
Andrew Taply in a comfortable trade. So he did a fair 
business in a canny way, and brought up his family 
respectably. The eldest girls were out in service, as their 
parents would not permit them to go to the mill, and had 
no idea of making; their daughters fine ladies, as our shop- 
keepers have now-a-days. Their eldest son, Robert, how- 
ever, was a merchant's clerk, by way of compromise with 
th6 times ; and the second was a sailor, greatly ag8.inst the 
wishes of both father and mother ; but Jack was a wilful 
chap, who would have his own way, and mostly got it too. 

While this comfortable family were seated at tea on a 
winter evening, Mrs Taply, who was a lively bustling body, 
said to her husband, 

* Now, if you are done with your tea, Andrew, read us 
Grandmother's letter.' 

• Weel, Jean,' he replied, * you ken Granny is nae great 
hand at writing, though she's rather better than Grand- 
father ; however, I'll manage to gie yon the substance o' 
her letter. It seems she is not taking weel wi' tiie House 
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o' Drumly, though we thought the twa anld folks wad be 
much better tliere than in the quarry bothy. She speaks o' 
being disturbed at night wi' Strang*^ nuise^, and complains 
thao she is quite done up for want of rest. Now, I dinna 
wonder at noises being heard in the anld house. The doors 
and windows are broken and disjointed, and they will 
rattle wi* the wind, and be best he.ird at night. Besides, 
they used to keep grain in the upper flats, and I suppose 
there will be plenty of rats.' 

* I couldna sleep where ihey were,' said Mrs Taply. 

'It's not comfortable, certainly,' observed Mr Taply. 
* But Granny says there are sounds forby the noise of the 
rats, sounds louder and mair fearfu', that are a'thegither 
unaccountable. Grandfather is of the same mind, it seems, 
but insists on keeping silence on the matter, especially as 
they left their last house for causes by common. He thmks 
were they now to leave the House o' Drumly, scared out by 
rats and ghosts, they would be laughed at by tho whole 
parish. And besides a' that, they hae nae ither house lo 
gang tdl.' 

* By Jove,' exclaimed Jack, * I should like to overhaul 
the old trap.* 

Jack was at home learning navigation in winter ; at least, 
he pretended to be learning. Neither ships nor sailors can 
aflford to be laid up in winter in our day. 

* Well, Jack,' said his father, * 1 see naething to hinder 
you, for a' you are doin'. Bob and you might gang and see 
the auld folk about Yule; that is to say if Bob could get 
awa'. They want your mither and me, but I dinna see how 
we could gae, a' things considered.^ 

' I couldna leave the house to the bairns, and we couldna 
tak' them wi' us at this time o' year,' said Mrs Taply. 

* And I cauna weel get awa' either,' rejoined Mr Taply. 
' But as the puir auld folks seem to be in trouble, some o' 
tiS should gae. What say you. Bob 1 You dinna seem to 
be interested in the matter.' 

*0, but I am interested,' replied Bob. *I was just 
thinking of asking our manager for three days at Christmas. 
You know I can only count upon one, and that wouldn't 
do.' 

*I say. Bob, come over the old fogie on the sly,' said 
Jack. ' Tell him that you've got to lay a ghost, and that 
can't be done in a handclap.' 

* Wheesht, Johnnie,' cautioned his mother, ' you shouldna 
mak' a mock o't. You may get a fright yoursel' yet.' 

'There must be some mischief goin* on,' observed 
Andrew Taply, looking again at the letter. 'Granny 
mentions ae thing whidi convinces me of that. The bed- 
clothes had been palled off the bed, and thrown on the 

M6 
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middle of the floor. Now, neither rats nor ghosts would 
be likely to do that, at onyrate.' 

* Whew,' cried Jack, * 1 see it.' 

*Ay,' responded Bob, * the thinj^'s clear. We'll find ifc 
out, Jjick.' 

* Won't we, my boy,' quoth Jack. * The rascally hob- 
nails uiDst be playing tricks upou the old folks. We'll find 
out what's what. I'll overhaul the old hulk from keel to 
truck, and it* 1 don't coiue within hail of the ghost, my 
nauic'rt not Jack Taply. ' 

* Now, Johnnie, diinia be rash,' said Mrs Taply. * Bob, 
you'll luic to lo k alter him ; you're aidder, and should hae 
niair i)nidence.' 

* Wliy, mother, I've got more of that commodity than 
you're awaro of. Haven't I, Bob t' 

* Woll, Jack, you're not quite so mad as you seem to be 
sometimes. \\'e'll see how you conduct yourself.' 

* I'll condnct myself like a jolly old captain, my boy. So 
Bob, you'll Kail undtT my oideis — sealed orders, remember 
— till we make out the bearings of the enemy.' 

* No, no. Jack ; no sealed orders.' 

* Well, if you shew some of that prudence of yonrs, as 
well as pluck, 1 mny call you to council.' 

*Now, lads,' said their father, * y )U see how it is ; the 
auld folk are being annoyed somehow. I canua council 
you, as you must be guided by circumstances after you get 
to Drumly. Only be cautious. Dinna let out that you 
have heard of such a matter, ov the mischievous rogues wad 
be on their guard. If you rid the auld folk o' this annoy- 
ance, yon will do them a gude turn, and I'll tak' it as an 
obligation to mysel'. So tak' council thogither, and do the 
best you can. ' 

* Depend upon that, father,' said Bob. 

* Well,' said Jack seriously, * I'll lay aside all nonsense, 
and go on an earnest tack for once. Never fear, father ; 
Bob an«l 1 will settle the matter. * Why, I've read all about 
' The Cock Lane Ghost,' and so should know something of 
them gentry. ' 

It was then settled at the family council that if Bob could 
get leave of absence for two or three days, the two young 
men should set out for Drumly before Christmas. After 
they were in bed they continued to talk of their intended 
visit. 

' I say, Bob, won't we have glorious fun ?' 

* We can't say. Jack, you know, till we see how the land 
lies, as your phrase goes.' 

' Of course. Well, Bob, we'll suppose we find out that, 
so let's be prepared for action. I've got a capital fause face 
already. If it's nob like the devil, it owgjvt to be^ as it's 
v^Ijr eDOUgh, I must get a pair oi \ioti\a ^om^\i«^ ^ Vi \i^^ 
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to complete the likeness. I'll have some phosphorus to 
smear over mask and horos, till they glow with purgatorial 
fire, and outshine all the deils and ghosts of Drumly. I'll 
get a dark cloak from Granny to cover my infernal appear- 
ance till the proper moment, and then — ^you'll see if 1 don't 
frighten the ghosts. I'll take my pistol too, and lots of 
powder.' 

* I don't believe in the pistol, John, my man. Do you 
wane to be hanged for sliootmg a ghost V 

* I'll riddle liim. Bob ; ouly riddle him about the legs, 
you know, and serve him right. Why should any clod- 
hopper go and frighten old folk in such a manner 1 111 
pepper him, by Jove.' 

* But the ghost, if there be one, may be proof against 
shot, Jack.' 

* JJou't yon. Bob, try to put me oflf my course with that 
blarney. The ghost that pulled oti'the blankets sups brose, 
my fine fellow, and so he can't be proof against powder and 
shot.' 

' Well, Jack, we'll hear a full and particular account of 
the ghosts of Drinnly, when we get there. Meanwhile, we'll 
ajo to sleep, and dream of frightful apparitions till morning.' 

'Pll dream of phosphorus and gunpowder,' replied Jack, 
* and so, good night.' 



CHAPTER FOURTH. 

GHOSTLY EXPERIENCES. 

On the second ni;^ht thereafter the two lads were seated bv 
lh«»tire in tlie smoky kitchen of the old house of Drumly. 

GiUin Tap and his wife were rather disappointed. They 
hal expectetl their sedate son, Andrew, who was well up in 
ycais and as grave as an owl, and, instead of him, here were 
tiieir lively young grandsons ; buc they made the youni^ 
men very welcome notwithst mdiuor. The old man was 
rattier chary of his communications at first, but Granny 
soon opened the floodgates of her mind, and the pent-up 
tide now swept away all ^reservations. Gaun made a show 
of obstruction for a time, but at length gave way, and 
went along with the current They Irid now earnest and 
pyuipathismg listeners of their own kin, their natural allies, 
and perfect confidence was soon established between them. 
The lad?, by previous concert, forbore all irreverent laughter ; 
expressed no incredulity, and yet showed no trepidation, so 
that the old folks became quite cheery, acivL V>^i3Ka.\» \^'CJ^^ 
that somehow they were now to \>e T^\^Nfe^ ^'^ ^^^ \iassct 
tronblea. 
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* But when did tliese disturbances begin ?' asked Bob. 

* Weel Robbit?,' said Granny, * I'll tell you the very 
beirinnin* o' them. When we cam' in here I was prepared 
for soiiiu din, for I jaloused there were rottena about the 
auld house ; but we hae a nude cat, and I wasna sae feared 
at thoiu as the whittret creatures. But the cat, like a' her 
kind, WHS swere to flit, and that was the mair surprisin' as 
bhe likic ill li»r neebours i* the quarry ; howsomever for 
some nights she ran out and wadna bide here. Weel, we 
heard the rot tens rinnin' ower our heads, and squealin' and 
niakin* an unco din ; but thinks I, if we had the cat fairly 
flittit, we'll soon be fn-e o' that racket. But thit very 
night we were roused up wi' a j<reat flaffin* din ben in the 
T*arloiir, that iC the rottens in creation couldna hae equalled. 
Gaun got up and strak a licht, and I got up too, for I 
couldna bide still. We stood on the floor and listened for 
a time, and aye we heard the ither thud on door or window. 
At length Gaun took up the poker in the ae hand and the 
crusie in the ither, and says he, * In the Lord's name we'll 
see what it can be.' Weel, he made for the parlour door, 
and I gded ahint bin, for I couldna bide here alane. He 
banged up the room door, a flaft' o' wings blew out the 
light, and we baith staggered back into the kitchen. He 
lichtit the licht agidn, and I beggit him no to tempt Pro- 
vidence ony mail- ; but in perfect desperation he gaed ben 
and lookit round the room, and syne he hang up the licht 
on the mantel, and — but you'll laugh at me, laddies, when 
I tell you — 1 heard a great flappin' o' wings and a 'caw,' 
and bnt the house cam' Gaun wi'that creature there in his 
twa hands.' 

* What,' exclaimed Jack, * this fellow, the jackdaw, the 
kae V 

' Just the sam<>, laddie. Tlie creature had fa'en down the 
lum, and brought a great heap o' sticks and soot down wi't. 
The house was fu' o' reek the first night we were here, and 
that had disturbit it in the chimley tap, it's likely. Weel 
I wat that unlucky bird was but the beginnin' o' our troubles 
here. Gaun cuttit its wings, and it's tame eneugh now. 
The profane loons about thetoun ca' it * Gaun Tap's deevil.' 
*Caw.' Do you hear the creature? I declare it kens the 
name .' 

* Caw,' cried Jack, ' come here, old fellow, and make 
friends.' 

' No doubt the adventure of the kae had prompted the 
spirit of mischief,' observed Bob.' 

'Ay, ay,' enjoined Gaun, ' the rascals just needed a hair 
to mak' a tether o'.' 

' But though we can account for the corain' o' the kae,' 
said Oranny, ' there are ither tb.m%« a\>o>xt tVi^& \vo>aAe &'the- 
gither fiiiaccoimtable.' 
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' Bat didn't you live in this house, you and grandfather, 
when you were young V inquired Jack. ' Were there any 
disturbances then V 

* Na, na, Johnnie ; but you maun ken that was before 
the captaiu^s unhaly end, puir man, and besides there was 
plenty o' company then about the auLd house, and we wad 
iiae sieepit at night in yon time o' life though drums had 
been beaten at our lugs.' 

* But you'll not sleep so sound now, Granny,' observed 
Bob, ^and so you will easily be disturbed at night.' 

^ You may say that, Kobbie. Truly does your namesake, 
Robbie Burns, say, 

*0 aee has weary da}8, 
Ana nicihts o' 8l«epit>»s pain.' 

I was just readin' that the ither nicht. Pair fallow, he 
didna live till auld age, but he kenn'd a' about it ower weel, 
I daur&ay.' 

' It must be very wearisome,' observed Jack, ' to lie awake 
and hear every sound that breaks the silence of the night.' 

' Ay, Johnnie, as I hae experit:nced mony a nicht, mair 
especially in this house. I mind the secoiid niche we were 
here I fell sound asleep, for I was tired wi' scrubbiu' and 
cleanin', but weel I wat I was waukent wi' a vengeance. 
There was a trailin' o' sacks o' com, or sounds sic like, just 
aboon our heads, and a trampin' o' feet that had uae shoun 
on them I thochc ; maybe it was feet that never wore shoou. 
There was the fillin' o' the firiot, as if they were measurin' 
the grain, and at ween hands was heard a ^rane, as if some 
unhappy creature was labouriu' unaer a cruel taskmaster. 
Gauu and me lay and hstened, for 1 waukened him, you 
may be sure ; and at length he cried out, * Wlia's tlieie f 
when the din was hushed for a minute, aiid then theie was 
a grane that made my very flesh creep, and ufier that the 
trailin' din began again ; it gaed oud o' that room, and 
across the laudin', and into the Captain's bed-room and 
syne ower a' the house. Gaun raise and lichtet the crusie, 
and spak' o' goin' up the stair to see what it was ; biU I 
wadna let him, and in troth he didna persist. How could I 
hae been left here alane without losin' n*y judgment / 

*No wonder you were afraid. Granny,' said Bob. 

* But, Grandfather, didn't you overhaul the house next 
day,' inquired Jack. 

'I did that, laddie. I wad hae gaen up the stair that 
nicht wi' the licht to see what it was, but, to tell the truth, 
I wasna very keen upon venturin' up, for I dreaded some 
mischievous loons were in the house, aud t«.t\x<^T >}ca:gw\^ 
found out they wad hae Aung me ajaOi ^^ ocxiKva ^^cswa.*^^ 
Btair, And if it was onytbin^ ^axxx,^ Vie ej^^^^'o»>^'^> 
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thocbt it wad be fule-bardy to seek them that were per- 
mitted to ct>uie here umought.' 

' Very true, (jrandfatlier,' respoDded Jack demurely, 

* but didn't y«ni think of biking the Bible in your hand.' 

*1 did think o* that, Johnnie, but you see I wad hae 
neciiit nii liantl to carry the crusie, and tne ither ane ti> fend 
the lic'ho frue the drau^^hts, so that I couldna weel hae 
carried the buik.' 

* JJut you went up next morning,' said Bob. * Was there 
no appearance to shew th a some persons had been there 
overnight l 

* I saw nae sIl;!! <>' tliat Robbie, and it made me no very 
easy in my miuu. There war twa or three bows o' beare in 
the eorner o' die auld dinin'-rouni, but there war nae sacks 
that 1 could see.' 

' Weel I Wat, laddie.-^, tliat was but the first nicht o' 
mony sic like,' said Granny. * I haena gotten a sound 
nicht's rest, I nia^' say, siu' we cam' to this house. There's 
aye din o' some kind, ilka n:cht, raaistly, but some nichts 
it'd aw'iu'. Whiles the house is a' hushed, you wad bear 
naething buc the clock tickiu', syne a' at aince it comes, 
crack, crack, as if the very kipples were weary o' bearing up 
the auld r«»of aboon our hciads ; at ither times, there will be 
a clatterin' o' feet, as if a flock o' sheep were rinnin' through 
the house, and then, again, the trailin' o' sacks, and the 
gnmes atween hands. Mony a nicht hae I lain in my bed 
like lo faint wi' fear, and often hae I thocbt, I'll be out o' 
this house gin the morn war here, though 1 should lie 
thereout. Bub Gaun aye fays we wad be made a warld's 
wonder o', and i caiina bide the thocbt o' that ony mair 
than be can, so we hae tried to ()ut up wi' it a', but I dread 
we will be beat to bide muckle langer. I wadna wish my 
greatest enemy to tak' my place i i this house. I'm grown 
so nervisb that a footfa' at night about the door sets me 
a-sbakiu'.' 

*No wonder, Granny,' said Jack. 'By the 'Flying 
Dutchman', you've got good pluck. Not a woman in a 
thousand would stand it.' 

* Bnt that's no the warst o't laddie,' continued Granny. 

* The very aucht-day clock stannin' there at the head o' the 
bed, that we hae haen for fifty year, and could lippin till 
auiaist as weel as the sun i' the lift ; has she no been 
bewitched in this fearfu' house ? Ae nicht when the house 
was quiet, for a wonder, I was just doverin' ower asleep, 
when bang cam' the clock on the bed, and what wi' the 
weights thrashin' and the bell ringin', the very wooden bed 
shook. We might as weel hae been lyin' in the steeple o' 
the Parish Kirk at the inringin' on the Sabbath-day.' 

* That was rather a queer capet oi tlift old chronometer,' 
obaerred Jack, 
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Bob gave him a look, that meant caution. 

* I ken nae what you mean by your nomiter,' said Granny, 
doubtfully, ' but if you had heard it, you wad hae thocht it 
somethir.^ out o' the course o' nature. The sweat broke 
out upou me, 1 can tell you, and Gaun, he didna need me 
to wauken him then, for the din micht hae waukent the 
seven sleepers ; he was as feard as I was, for I mind o' 
hearin' him sayin' a bit prayer. Howsomever, that wasna 
the end o't that nicht, for after lyin' laiig waukin, I was just 
doverin' ower again, when the bed-claes were whuppit clean 
ail' us, and Hong to the middle o* the floor. If it please the 
Lord, says I, as soou as I could speak, to let me see the 
licht o' Hidther day, Til be out o' this house some way or 
ither. But Gaun beggit me to bide still, and say uaething 
about it ye% for, says he, the laird put us in here, when we 
had to leave our last house, and though he is bound to gie 
us a free beild o' some kind, he's no bound to gie us a 
choice o' houses, aud 1 ken he hasna anitber to gie us in the 
lueautime. So if we leave this ane, we maun leave the 
place a'thegither. We wadua like t3 leave Drumly, whaur 
we hae been sae mouy years ; and were we to tak' up our 
abode in ony ither part o' the country, the folk there wad 
be speirin' how we left the auld place. I tell you, Chirsty, 
we wad be a speak to a' the country side. We might, 
indeed, gang to the toun o' Dundee, and Andrew wad nae 
doubt look out for a house to us, but big as that muckle 
toun is, 1 dinna thipk we wad hae room eneugh in't. 
Besides, lass,* he said syne, * we maun consider how far our 
twenty pound a-year wad gae in the toun, after house-rent 
was ta'en afl" it. Here i can get something to do, and we 
hae little to gie for milk and fire ; now, there's naething to 
be had for naething in Dundee, or ony ither borough toun. 
It's true, Anarew might be willm' to help us, but he has a 
family o' his ain, and I wad rather live on our ain income 
and need uae help. So consideriu' a' that, we'll hae 
patience, and bear our troubles quietly for a time, till we 
see what casts up. So you see, laddies, we're here yet, for 
your grandfather aye got ower me in that way ; aud troth 
to tell, I'm as iaith to leave the auli place as he is.' 

' I think you did quite right,' said Bob, * though you may 
carry your notion of independence too far. Our father and 
motiier, aud all of us, would be glad to assist you in any 
way .' 

'Ay, that we would,' said Jack, * but .we'll see what we 
can do to assist you here in the meantime.'- 

* Thanks to you, laddies,' quoth Gaun, 'but we're no 
needin' ony assistance, if we had but peace to live here.' 

' ^a, na, rejoined Granny,' we're no ^o W^^ >a>o\.*Oa:^^^ 
hae aomething to the fore, and Tndy\>e ^e tjxv? \viW5^ %*svsNS6r. 
tluDg ahiut ua, t)ut for a' tha% ^ovuv^ioWL Ti»fe^v\^ ^^'^^ 
upon anld folks' shoon. 
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* I*m to be yoiirheir. Granny,' cried Jack, * but long: may 
yuu live for that matter. Don't leave anythin^^ to Bob ; he 
can't keep money.' 

* You're a provokin' young rascal,' retorted Granny. * If 
I was your mother I wad tak' the taws to you.' 

' Never mind his impudence,' said Bob, * but tell us where - 
you are to put us for the night, for I believe we are keeping 
you out of bed.' 

* Tut, tut., Hobbie, we're blithe o' your company,' quoth 
Granny ; * as for your bed, it's ready when you like. 
You'll sleep in the back bed-room, next the kitchen here. 
I wadna put you up stairs, nor yet into the ben-bedroom, 
but the ane I speak o' has nae ill character, at onyrate ; and 
if you say yonr prayers when you eae to vour bed, youll 
sleep as soimd as if you war in the parish kirk. I've made 
it a' richt, and put on plenty o' clean dry blankets, so you'll 
no tak' CHuld frae damp sheets.' 

So the young men ^ot to bed among the blankets — Jack 
protesting against sheets for the future, and declaring that 
he would recommend Granny's bedding to his mother when 
he got home. What with their journey on foot — there 
were no railways in the county then — they soon fell asleep, 
and slept till morning was far advanced in spite of all Ihe 
ghosts of Drumly. 



CHAPTER FIFTH. 

DRUMLY TRADITIONS. 

After breakfast, they all went upstairs to overhaul the old 
hulk, as Jack phrased it. The old man gave them to under- 
stand that vi.u^ors had been plentiful of late. Mostly all 
the young ft-llows in the neighbourhood had called on 
pretence of seeing the old house that they had often seen 
before. Every one would sit in the bloody chair up in the 
garret. They had carried off bits of the blood-stained hair- 
cloth, and tufts of the hair stuffing, which was matted and 
glued together in a purple mass There it stood, in the 
dim ghostly light, looking ragged, and dark, and dismal. 
The young men looked at the suicide's seat in silence. 
Even Jack was a grave man for a time. 

' Ay,' said Gaun, * that's the chair we got him sittin' on, 
half-sittin' half-lyin', wi' his een starin' wide open, and the 
great gash and the bloody nicht gear ; but he saw nae the 
white frightened faces afore him, for life was gane, and the 
spirit was whaur God willed. I'm sure he wasna in his 
ncht mind when he did the deed, ftc»\ieiKva.ya3ai\i«iWtlie- 
gitber accountable. When "he Yiaa va "Vi^a ^o\i«t ^^\i^^«%^ 
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better master man uever served. I sat up wi' him the nicht 
afore his death, wi' twa ithers, and it took us a' three to 
hand him down in his bed. He had haen an attack o' the 
blue deevils, and was sair fouchen wi' them a' nigfit, puir 
man. He hadna been richt sober for a month afore that, 
and we were appointed to watch him, when he gaed clean 
wrang in bis mind that nicht. We thought the warst o't 
was ower when he grew quieter towards mornin', so we gae 
him a wee drap brandy, as we were allowed to do, and syne 
he fell into a slumber, and we left him, and closed the door 
cannily, and lockit it on the outside. I kenna how lang it 
might hae been after that, my neehour watchers were awa 
hame, for we a' three tliought the Captain had got the turn 
o' his trouble, and that a' danger was ower ; and I was 
sleeping by the kitchen fire, when T was waukent by a loud 
scream, and as soon as 1 gatliered my senses, I ran to the 
Captain's room. The door was wide open, and some folk 
were there, but I only saw the dead man in his chair. 
'J'here he sat, or lay, I kenna which, wi' a great gash in his 
neck, and his white sark red wi' bluid, wi' a blnidy razor in 
his hand, the very ane that had been tint, and lookit for 
ower a' the hou.^e ; a' ither thing o' knife kind had been 
lockit up out o' his way, and whaur he had gotten that 
razor mortal man coiildna tell ; but when ony puir sinner is 
so far left to himsel' the enemy o' souls is aye ready to help 
him to his ain destruction. Weel, I never was subject to 
faintin', but T grew sick at the sicht I saw that awfu' morn- 
ing. The room tvhirled round about, and so did the dead 
man in his chair, and a' the folk that were there looking at 
him wi' white faces. How I got back to the kitchen, stag- 
gerin' like a drunk man, is mair than 1 can tell. I saw the 
bluidy sicht o' that morning mony a nicht thereafter in my 
sleep. To this day I dinna like lo think o't, and I hav'ua 
spoken about it for years.' 

* Say nae mair about it, man,' said Granny, 'you gar a' 
my flesh creep. ' 

'Why, yes, Grann7,' said Jack, ' it does make one feel 
rather crawly, so we'll give the Captain a wile berth, poor 
old fellow. Whereabouts is the press where they built up 
the child yoa told us about V 

'It's in the blae bedroom, as it was ca'd, just aneath the 
clock turrit. But we're no so sure about, that story ; it's 
ower auld to be weel kenn'd for truth,' quoth Granny. 

' It is au old irndition of the house,' said Bob, ' and there 
must have been some foundation for it.' 

* Weel, lads,' said Gaun, * I'll let you see a' the founda- 
tion there's for't. You maun ken there was a. VMLT«i. 'cJ 
Drumly afore it cam' into the Yoxd iw\mV^ \i^ \}k\&\^'«^^ 
grnndfather marryinsr Alice "For (\, t>\©V^vte%'e». ^orw "^^^^ 
laird o' Drumly was a. wild ftghtiu' €\x\xiet, ^^ -^^^S'^^^ 
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feud wi' some o' his neeboura, and at last he made the 
country ower het for hiinsel', for he stickit the laird o' Mon- 
thooly's brither tliroutrh the wame, i* the Provost's close o* 
Arbroath, and tiie pair young fallow staggered awa to 
Doctor Stein's house, wi' his bowels in his hands. You 
may be sure Druiuly was nae safe place for the manslayer, 
for Monthooly had niony friends. However, the fi^htin' 
laird, as he was caM, didna bide the beagles o' the law, nor 
the hau-doj^a o' Monthooly. So John Dnres o' Drumly 
gaed atf abroad, and got plenty o' tightiii' in the German 
wars, whaur he met wi' liis match at tlie last. Meantime, 
the lady was left at hann', and sair tasket she was to get 
siller to send awa to the laird, for the estate was but sma\ 
and the rents o' a Scotch laird langsyne wadna be eneuch to 
pay the taxes now-a.days. It was said thaf; she didna mak' 
mu'jkle mane for want o* her gudeman. There was a friend 
o' the laird, wha h el pit her to manage in liis absence, and it 
would appear he had been ower earnest in gi'ein' her consola- 
tion. At ouyrate she lived here like a nun, and saw nae 
company but that Maister Lyndsay. Now, if ony meddle- 
some body had acquamted the laird by speech or letter 
about that, extraordinary kindness shewn to his wife, is no 
kenn'd now, but hanie he cam' on a sudden, and his man 
wi' him, Jock Sprunt, a wild fallow like himsel', and weel 
kenn'd in his time about Farfar, his native place, whaur he 
was ca'd tJie * King o' the Spout.' Weel, as I said, they 
cam' on a sudden, ae dark night, and the lady fell on the 
. stane floor o' the ha' whnn she saw the laird. She had to 
be carried up the stair and put to her bed, and lang did she 
lie in that bed, and never left it a livin' woman. Now 
there had been stane and lime about the toun, and Jock 
Sprunt, wha \v\s man o' a' wark, was set to biiig a stane wa' 
tiiat night, and it was said the laird condescendit to be 
labourer, and between the twa they biggit up the press in 
the lady's room, and closed up something there, whether 
quick or dead will only be kemi'd when a' deeds o' dark- 
ness are brough r, to licht. ' 

* What.' exclaimed Jack, * did the Tloody-minded fellow 
kill the chicken, and yet spare the old hen.' 

* It was a fiendish revenge, if true,' observed Bob. 
Granny, who had been away for the key, now invited 

them down to the lady's room. 

* There's the press,' she said. * The stanes were a' ta'en 
out afore I saw i*-. You'll see the mark o' the lime yet. I 
mind when I wa«i a grown lass o' bein' fear'd to look ahint 
the hangin's ; they're a' torn awa langsyne. Here, into this 
ingang, was the lady's bed.' 

* But,' said Bob, * what surprises me in this story, is the 
laborioua task of making a grave mtAia^oxvci «j\^\vKi^ va.%\Afc^ 

instead ofau easy one in the aoft gcouxi^ omX^^^^v."* 
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* Ay, Robbie lad, 1 used to wonder at that too,' said 
Gaun, ' but I cam' to understand that the wicked laird was 
convinced that his wife, what wi' the fright and the un- 
timeous birth, would never leave this room alive, and as 
lang as she lived he meant her to see the place where the 
nameless thing o' sin and shame was buried in the wa' 
beside her, so that she m*ghb never hae peace nor forgetful- 
ness as lang as she lived.' 

* The savage old villain,' cried Jack. ' His crime was a 
thousand times worse than the poor woman's. Does she 
haunt this room. Granny.' 

* They aay she does, Johnnie. I never saw her mysel' — 
Gude forbid ! — but I hae seen them that saw her, and just 
about Yule time ; let me see, it wad be about the year 
twenty-twa. It was about the same time o' year that the 
laird cam' hame.' 

' By the bye, Granny, how long was the old devil away,' 
inquired Jack. 

* He was years awa', laddie, but I kenna how mony. 
How are you spierin' that V 

' Never mind. Granny. You were telling us of some one 
that saw the ghost. ' 

' Ay, but there was mair than ane that saw her glidin' 
about the room, wringinsj her hands, or something like that, 
and aye now and again haltin' afore that press, as if she 
couldna get rest for something there. They heard, too, the 
thuds o' the mason's mell, and the clinkin' o' the trowel, 
but they didna see the laird, nor his man, Jock Sprunt.' 

' I thought,' said Bob, * that it was the ghost of the 
murdered person that haunted the place where the deed was 
done, or where the bones were left without Christian burial, 
and this woman was innocent of murder, by a!l accounts, 
and was not, at least directly, murdered herself.' 

* We dinna ken about a' that lad', said Gaun ; * she 
might hae consented to the murder o' the bairn to save her 
ain life at the time. There's a mystery about the matter 
that winna be cleared up till doomsday.' 

' But were there any remains found when the press was 
opened V inquired Jack. 

* Naething but some rags o' rotten claith that mouldered 
down when they were touched,' he replied. 

* But you ken,' said Granny, * it couldna be thocht that 
the wee gristlie banes o' a new born bairn, born afore its 
time, could keep like auld banes for a hunder and fifty 
years and mair.' 

* Was there nothing more than rags in the old locker to 
throw light on the matter,' inquired Jack. 

* Naething but an auld buik,' replied Ga.\jLW. '-^ ^^^ 
lyin' on the tap shelf, a' mouldy and diacoVowx^^. A^i>i.\ia^ 

printed baik, but a written ane, and t\i^ dQm\x^^ %^'e»^^ 
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been a housewife's buik for keepin' account o' things gotten 
for the house. It wad be a gude thing in our day if a' 
housewives wad keep sic an account buik.' 

* To be sure,* said Jack, * they should all keep reckoning. 
Have you kept tlie old log-book V 

* I did that,' said Gnun. ' It was offered to the laird, 
this ane's father, but he said it was o' uae consequence. 
He wa<l hae thought mair o* a newspaper ; so it was lockit 
up wi* ither auM buiks that naebody cares for.' 

The book was brought from a sort of desk in the top of 
an old chest of drawers, and submitted to inspection. 

' Here, Boh.' cried Jack, ' I can make nothing of it, so 
give it up to y«'ur clerkship. Lei's hear what it says V 

' Patience,' replied Dob, *this will take a little time.' 

* Ay, j;ie him time,' said Granny. * You had surely been 
bom m a hurry, Johnnie.' 

* Don't know. Granny. Can't remember. I'll ask 
mother when I go home.' 

' I hope she'll gie you a clout on the lug, you provokin' 
rascal. ' 

* Now,' said Bi)b, * I begin to get up to the manner, and 
can make out some of the entries. ** pd to aue packmane 
ane pund jiii.s. for an duffele till nourice halidaye." Here 
is another, more savouring of housekeeping, ** pd dauvid 
lousene, baxtere, farfar, sax s. jii penie for quhyte breid and 
sweit bakes." 

* O, ho ! They knew how to live in them days. Any ship 
biscuit r 

* No,' said Bob, * but this may be something in your line. 
** pd luckie bothe ye houdie ane merk v.s. for ane hapey 
hude to uncU Geo. till tak' to ye sea." 

* What on earth's that V exclaimed Jack, * for old 
Neptime never heard of such a thing.' 

' Weel, Johnnie, for a' your buik lear, you dinua ken 
that a happy hood is what the English ca' a child's caul,' 
said Granny. 

* Whew, I have it now. You're right, by Jove, Grisinny. 
The old skippers used to take the thing to sea for luck, in 
the same spirit that they nailed a horse shoe to the mast. 
Go ahead, Bob.' 

' You talk. Jack, as if this old caligraphy were as easy to 
spell through as a ** Reading made Easy.' 

* Never heed the daft loon, Robbie,' said Granny. ' Ye 
hae read mair out o' the buik already, than Gaun has read 
to me in forty year.' 

' I'm no a clerk like Robbie, woman,' quoth Gaun indig- 
nantly. 

* Here is something about a wabster that would tackle 
our father : " gien till Andro peter, wabster, xvj clues lint 
yam, zj to we, gat fra him xzxvj ells claith." How much 
was in a clue, Granny ? 
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' 1 canna tell you that, Robbie. Clues were afore my 
day.' 

* It seems the truck system, or something like it, existed 
in those days. 1 find scored against the wabster, " Ane 
firlot here meal, ane firlot ait meal, ane peck sowen seids, 
ane bed cauf." If this settled Andro in full, the record 
saith not. Here is a tailor, however, done for at once : 
'* pd adie dnthie tailyour, for him and his loon thrie dayes, 
xij.s." Let me see, that would be about threepence ster- 
lino: a-day for the master, and a penny for the apprentice, 
with board, of course. How would our modern snips look 
npon such a scale of payment V 

' But, you know,' said Jack, ' it should be muUiplied by 
nine. ' 

* Well, it certainly has to be multiplied by nine now, 
without any reference to nine tailors. Few of the craft, I 
suspect, would care for going back to threepence a-day, 
with so wens and kail-brose. Taking into account the 
different value of money, the ancient stitcher was certainly 
most miserably paid. He hadn't much to take home to his 
family. Now many old luxuries have become necessaries. 
We are not so easily kept, but our keep is more comfortable. 
This is a curious book. Grandfather. Don't let the bothy 
roughs get hold of it.' 

* Deed they winna heed a book they canna understand, 
Kobbie. It's as safe in the desk here as if it were an auld 
Bible.' 

* Eh, Grandfather, you're a bit of a wag,' said Jack. 
* Let's see what's in this other room. Here is an old sword 
as long as a handspoke. What about this old slaiighter- 
tool ? Has it got a history V 

* A' that's kenn'd about it, Johnnie, is that it was ta'en 
out o' the loch about fifty year syne, when the folk here 
were dredgin' for marl. I should think it had been about 
sax feet lang, for it comes up to your lugg yet, and you can 
see that there have been some inches broken aflf the point. 
You see the straught handle down to the guard is about 
nine inches, for grippin' wi' baith hands, for it's what was 
ca'd a twa-handit sword ; and folk that ken about ancient 
wappins say that it maun be mair than four hunder year 
auld. at least.' 

' Here is a dirk, or knife, to match,' said Bob. ' The 
blade is bent like a scimitar, and it has got a buckhom 
haft.' 

* That's an auld huntin' knife, Robbie. It was gotten in 
the crap o' the wa*. Thae twa things are a' the wappins o' 
war, or the chase, that we ken o' about the auld House o' 
Drumly.' 

And now Granny, who had been away * on hospitable 
cares intent,' returned, and summoned old and ^q\&si% \ii^ 
their eleven hours. 



CHAPTER SIXTH. 

KXPLOKATION. 

After (.h'JcHiicr tho brothers would have an exiih)i-atioii on 
their own account. There was little to interest them out- 
side. They had seen the house before, when they were 
boys, bnt, of course, had paid little attention to it. Tliere 
had no doubt been a small pjirk surroundinif it formerly, 
l)nt it had been disparked long ago. Enclosed fields came 
almost to the walls, and two or three old guarled trees were 
all that reiiiiiiiiod of their vonerable race, to sentinel the 
decaying house, whijh stoo^l now shorn of its importance ; 
ah)of, yet near enoaj,di to form a ghostly appendage, in 
striking contrast to tho modern farni-st ending of Drumly. 
Two houses seemed compounied together, and jammed at 
right angles, as if two narrow tenements h^d been cruisini^ 
about at the Hood, when tho one had struck tlie other amid- 
ships, or mi' 1 house, goin^ rijjht through, and then had 
stuck f.isfc. Such was Jack's theory, but when questioned 
which one had run through the other, he was nonplussed, 
and declared it was a mystery, the same in kind, though 
not in degree, as the mutual devourinfr of the two cele- 
brated Kilkenny cats. The house was of three storeys, or 
rather two and a-half, if such a mode of calculation be 
allowable in architecture, the windows of the upper storey 
being what are called dormer windows, rising half up, 
staring through the roof, which was steep ; and the four 
gables were indented on the top with steps, miscalled crow- 
steps, for that sagacious bird rather prefers trees to gables 
of honses. The door was in one of the angles, at the 
junction between the twin houses, while the doorway in- 
geniously projected to abolish tho corner, and the like 
architectural feat was accomplished by a nondescript turret 
aloft, which bulged out like a provost's paunch, or rather 
an alderman's, the latter being more especially the type of 
rotundity. There had been a clock in the turret, or there 
should have been, which is much the same to this genera- 
tion, but in case of that doubtful horologue not being avail- 
able at need, a sun-dial had been built into the wall, mid- 
way between basement and roof. As for the windows they 
were in the here and there style. They had no doubt been 
placed where light was wanted, but that was a commodity 
not much in request in old castles, and castellated houses, 
nor indeed in the minds of men. Big windows and en- 
lightened understandings would appear to hare some con- 
nection. In the old times, in a dark sense, every man's 
house was his castle. 
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But we must now go inside and upstairs, and observe the 
two young felloes exploring the garrets. We say garrets, 
for the upper storey of the old house was a complicated 
labyrinth. Where the two roofs intersected each other, 
with angular rafters, thick as the beams of a ship, the com- 
plication culminated in mystery. An attic room had been 
iftade out when required, wherever a window was available, 
•o that there were garrets detached, and beyond, and above 
garrets, some of them dimly lighted by a distant skylight, 
and some shrouded in impenetrable gloom. At the point 
of intersection of the roofs, Jack had clambered up, and 
was groping his way in darkness over the kipples, the 
furthest ray of light just making visible a dark cluster 
beneath the roof-tree, into which cluster he thrust a stick 
he had got hold of, when he yelled out, * Hallo ! what the 
devil's this V To BoVs inquiries he made no answer, but 
kept thrashing about him with his stick for some minutes ; 
then out of the gloom he emerged with' all the speed he 
could make, and swung himself down like a professional 
tumbler, with a legion of bats hanging on his clothes, and 
commenced walloping his arms round him in the utmost 
consternation ; while Bob, who saw the scared bats flying 
about, made the attic regions ring with peals of laughter. 
* Ha, ha, ha ! Well done. Jack. Heroic sailor ! AVonder- 
ful presence of mind — ha, ha, ha !' 

* Stop your jaw, Bob. I see what it is now. Yet it's 
laughable after all. I was just underneath, when I shoved 
the stick into a black bunch — thought it was a nest, and so 
it was, by Jove. It was a great cluster of bats it seems, 
and I brought them down on my head in a shower. They 
stuck to my hair, and all over my clothes. I tore the young, 
cold, leathern creatures out of my neck, and felt their 
claws, I assure you. Here's a fellow sticking on the wall. 
I'll take him by the tips of the wings. He's nearly a foot 
from tip to tip. Look how he turns his head and shews 
his teeth, poor little wretch. I'll put him out of the 
window bole. See, Bob, how he flutters bewildered in the 
light ; there, he's down under the tree. I hope he'll find 
his way up again after dark. Here's another, and another ; 
why they're sticking all over the walls.' 

'Here, Jack,' cried Bob, 'I've got two or three young 
ones in my hat.' 

* Thank you. Bob ; I've got enough of them. I'll away 
down and see if Granny has got any candle.' 

* Ay, do. Tell her you won't stay up here in the dark.' 

* You, be hanged. I'll say Bob's afraid.' 

In a little. Jack returned with a lighted candle and a 
bundle of pld clothes. 

* What's up now V inquired Bob. 

* Why, Granny scolded me for getting my cloiVjiRSiSsviBOjSa. 

N 
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a mess, and would have me to take up this lot of Grand- 
father's liabs to save our holiday garb, do you see, if we 
must needs rummaf^e the old garrets. Here goes for an 
evening dress. Now, I've got rigged. My stars, Bob, 
what an ancient figure you are. Away down for a looking- 
glass. JNever mind, well defy the dost now, my boy. 
Uome along, you've no excuse now. I want to explore all 
round the attic rooms between slates and plaster. There 
are plenty of hiding places there for fleshy ghosts, and it 
strikes me they must leave some trace of their prefence. 
We'll try and follow in their wake. ' 

'Go a-head then. Jack, aud 111 follow you.' 

With some difficulty they got aloft on the beams of the 
old hulk, as Jack called it, and holding their candlesticks 
in their hands, or shoving them along before them, they 
crawled along on their exploring expedition. ThlBy des- 
cended at angles into darksome cr3rpts that shewed no 
appearance of having been visited before. It was evident 
that the rats, the bats, and the feline huntress of the estab- 
lishment, were the only mortals creatures of consequence 
that were likely to visit these unknown regions. Every- 
where they encountered dust and cobwebs, that seemed to 
have been undisturbed for ages, and after a toilsome round, 
without result, they returned to their starting point, to 
rest and take counsel together. 

* I say, Bob, we're dead beat,' said Jack, ruefully ; 
surely the old folks haven't given out a false alarm after alL 
What do you think about it V 

'Well, I'm beginning to think Jack, that we are too 
cunning by half. It's not very likely that any clumsy 
country ghosts would make their way over there in the 
dark, when we could hardly manage it with candle light. 
Let's creep along the floor, between lath and slates ; you 
take the one side, and I the other. If you make any dis- 
covery give a shout. I'll do the same. So now for another 
explore.' 

' By jing, you're right, Bob, and I'm an ass. Here goes 
for the second cruise.' 

They had not gone far on their different routes when 
Jack gave out a ' Hallo' that echoed through the recesses of 
the upper regions, to which Bob replied, and retraced his 
way to the open spaces. 

' Where are you now V he cried. ' What is it ? A mare's 
nest V 

' It's a regular ghost's nest, Bob,' replied Jack. * Come 
this way.' 

By the help of light and sound Bob came to a small door 
about three feet h^h in the plaster wall, through which he 
crept into a room that was dimV^ \ig);it^d. by a dormer 
window thickly coated witih dust. 
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* Look here,' cried Jack. * Here are the whole properties 
of the performers. A white sheet — not very white by the 
bye, with streaks of red ochre, to make it look bloody, and 
here's a sack with something heavy in it — saud, I declare, 
and look at this, a turnip lanthom, as I'm a sinner. What 
a clumsy device. And here's a lump of chalk. What's 
that for V 

* Why, for making a ghostly complexion, no doubt,' said 
Bob. ' Upon my word a snug dressing-room they've got 
here, and nothing to disturb them it would appear. This 
almost invisible window looks out of the back of the house. 
The door's fast, and seems to be locked. How will we 
know it from the other side ? I'll put through a piece of 
paper below. There, that will do. We'll get the key from 
grandfather.' 

* But,' said Jack, ' we mustn't let the fellows know that 
we've got the * open sesame,' or they'll be off like a bird 
whose nest's found out.' 

' Of course, so Jack put you everything exactly as you 
found it. Is there anything else ? What's in this press V 

* Nothing but dust and rags. But stop ; I'm blest Bob, 
if this isn't a woman's bed-gown. Why, this garret dun- 
geon had surely never been a lady's bedroom.' 

'But Jack, didn't Granny say that the ghost of a woman 
had been seen in the room where the press had been built 
up. Perhaps this maybe her gown.' 

* The very thing. Bob. By jingo, a pretty plot ! We'll 
unravel it now, my boy. We've got the clue.' 

' Here's more of it. Jack. An old shirt all red blotches 
in front.' 

' And a cocked hat,' exclaimed Jack. ' That makes the 
Captain's undress uniform complete.' 

'Well,* said Bob, *the actors have got an extensive 
wardrobe. We've had a peep behind the scenes, and next 
we'll have a look at the performance. Meantime, we'll 
leave everything as we found it, and find our way out as 
we came in. This side entrance, with its little door, seems 
to have been for stowing away firewood, or other odds and 
ends.' 

'Ay, its a locker without lining. Here we are again. 
Bob, in open sea. Let's look for the door of the room on 
the landing.' 

' Here it is,' said Bob, * with my slip of paper peering 
out below it. It has an old rusty key broken in the lock, 
where no doubt it has remained for years.' 

' Capital,' cried Jack, ' when the ghosts are assembled in 
their cabin we have no more ado but guard the entry, and 
we have them in a trap. But we must see tli& "Wi ^<^^si 
get into the house now.' 
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* We inuBt put oflf that. Jack, till to-morrow ; it's too 
dark, and candles won't do oatside.' 

'It's a pity,' said Jack, ' but I believe we can make no 
more discoveries to-night. Now, we'll go down and en* 
lighten the old folks so far as to keep them from being 
alarmed by any sounds they might hear in the operation of 
castins: out deyils. The ghosts must know of our presence 
here by and bye ; everything is soon known that takes 
place in the country, so they may not venture on their per- 
formance till we are away. Yet the rascals must be getting 
tired of frishtening old folk, who will neither cry out nor 
run away, and no doubt they would think it rare fun to 
frighten two young fellows from Dundee, so I think they 
are sure to try it some of these nights. If they attempt to 
scare us, we must make them beheve that we are terribly 
afraid, until we shall have found out their way of coming 
and going, and have laid our plans.' 

All this was agreed upon, and the old folks were taken 
into confidence, with certain reservations. It was not 
thought advisable to expatiate on the properties of gun- 
powder, phosphorus, blue fire, and other chemical abomina- 
tions, which were almost as terrible to the simple bodies, as 
the terrors of the invisible world. They were greatly 
relieved, however, to think that they had only corporeal 
ghosts to fear, and as their active cooperation was not 
required, they entered into the spirit of the ploy with great 
satisfaction. 

That night the hurly-burly began. About midnight the 
tramping of feet was heard in me rooms above, and the 
sack-tnuling operation went on for some time. Then the 
ghosts seemed to grow bolder. Muffled footfalls were heard 
on the stairs, and the doors on the landing were shaken 
violently. The creaking of doors on their rusty hinges, 
the flapping of shutters, the trailing of sacks and shuffling 
of feet, with occasional groans between, made a most 
ghostly concert in the middle of the night. The young 
fellows in bed played their part in the double dramti by 
giving vent to exclamations of fear, loud enough to be 
heard by any ghost that was not dull of hearing. The 
operators finished off by shewing a fiery head and bloody 
snirt-front outside the bedroom window, when Jack's ex- 
clamation of terror was so natural that it was followed by 
sounds of smothered laughter, no less natural, outside, 
waxing louder even as the distance increased ; a rather 
queer phenomenon. 

The listeners concluded that this was a sort of rehearsal 

of a grand performance, to be forthcoming after ; likewise a 

Bort of feeler to ascertain their gullible capacity, whidbi iJie 

experimenters having apparency io\mdL \a ^«v£ la^vdiusdon^ 

they wovld not fail to put to i\Mrt.\iw ^xooi^ 
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Next morning the way and mode of entrance was easily 
discovered to be by the stairhead window, the lower half of 
which was wood and opened on hinges. Its two divisions 
were fastened in the middle by a wooden bar, and an iron 
bolt at the bottom, that shot down into the sill, but the 
stone and wood were both decayed, and the least pressure 
from without was sufficient to open these primitive window 
boards. The sill and rebats were well scratched with shoe- 
nails. A convenient tree parted its branches just under 
this window, the bark of which bore testimonv also to the 
passage of the aforesaid shoe-nails. No doubt those window 
shutters would open of themselves on windy nights at the 
touch of Boreas, and play the part of rattling ghosts with 
fearful effect, in the chorus of unearthly sounds that were 
mysteriously yet naturally engendered in that dreary house. 

The plan of the ghostly operations was now sufficiently 
clear, but the modus operandi of the exorcists could not be 
so completely settled beforehand as might have been neces- 
sary in such a momentous undertaking ; inasmuch as it 
should have reference to supposed spiritual motions, which 
to foresee definitely the operators should have been bona 
fide ghosts themselves. It was so far settled, however, that 
Jack should don his diabolical costume, with a horrible 
visage glowing with phosphoric fire, horns and all, while 
Bob should be invisible in dark array, ready to second his 
infernal coadjutor, and that he should have charge of the 
pistol, as Jack, he averred, had not yet arrived at the years 
of discretion, and so was not to be trusted in the matter of 
firearms ; besides, he added, though they were of devilish 
invention, they were not used by the de\ils themselves, and 
shouldn't be by their representative. 



CHAPTER SEVEN. 

THE PLAY BEGINS. 

On the eventful night that followed, all were in bed, or 
were supposed to be so, in the old House of Drumly. About 
midnight the play began in earnest ; all the sounds heard 
on the previous night were repeated now, with the newest 
improvements. They were very industrious, the ghosts of 
Drumly. Grain shovelled and measured and sacked, with 
all the appropriate sounds, seemed to be going on overhead, 
and the ghostly feet seemed to shake the floors. Then the 
groans that filled up the pauses of the din, were as awful as 
those heard by the Florentine bard OTvt\i^ ^ioroJoxNa^ ^Si^ 
* burning marie.' Anon was lieaid. V\i«k ^\»»>jrva^^^ '^^^J. 
and the rushing of liquor, qml© iia.\,vBC^^> ^"^ '^^ 5i>asss«^ 
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captain himself was refreshing, with his nocturnal blue 
devils. From a back room came sounds like the stifled 
scream of a woman, and the feeble wail of an infant, which 
were soon drowned by the great waves of sound that now 
were sweepinj? over the whole house. But ears were not 
the only organs that had the benefit of this ghostly perform- 
ance. Two pair of eyes were peering at the actors from 
welUcboseu points of observation. And the eyes had the 
worst of it, for the sight of the spectral figures had rather a 
disenchanting effect. The principal figure, who seemed to 
be ganger over the infernal squad, sported a cocked hat, 
and a great-coat, the fashion and colour of which could 
hardly be made out in the moonlight that streamed through 
the dusty windows, but his crimson-stained shirt front was 
glaring enough to be distinguished, and his chalky face had 
a ghostly apnearance. There was a taller spectre, who had 
something like a colt's tail oq his head, the long hair falling 
over his face, and in lieu of a coat he sported a calfs skin, 
' in longitude so sorely scanty,' that the lonpj corduroys 
were visible therennder. A third was a two-headed spectre, 
the upper one being a fiery head, that bore a suspicious 
resemblance to a neep lantern, and his body, or what should 
have been his body, was wrapped in a white sheet. The 
fourth was an amazonian ghost, with a woman's white bed* 
gown, and a mutch of the old-fashioned kind called sowbacks ; 
and he completes the tale of the midnight crew. 

The spiritual troop appeared to have been well drilled, as 
they went through their exercise as if to the manner used 
in the body, and as their spirits rose ydth their spiritual 
diversion, they became excited till, 

*The mirth and fan grew fast and farioQB,' 

when, by means of a certain dark lantern, and matches, 
that did not belong to that dramatic corps, the house was 
suddenly lighted Up with blue tire, and became a veritable 
pandemonium. 

The astonished ghosts of Drumly were enveloped in a 

circle of fire ; the blue lights streamed ghastly from every 

recess, and made their blue horrified faces frightful to each 

other. And now a direful demon seeming all aflame from 

Taitarus, horned like the goat, and * bearded like the pard,* 

confronted the trembling ghosts. Spirits in corduroy could 

stand it no longer and live. With a yell more natural than 

all their mimic groans, they fled, in their agony of fear they 

knew not whither. The master of the revels, by an instinct 

of retreat, was crushing his way through the window of 

escape, when the awful appearance again confronted him^ 

S8 he turned to descend the tree, «xid with a fearful cry^ 

cat short, he lost his hold, and ieW CT^\\Ya^>iJDxw\^\}Dka 

branches to the ground. 
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' The poor devil's killed,' cried Jack, forgetting that he 
was a devil himself just then, and rushed down stairs 
followed by Bob. They got the door opened with some 
difficulty, and made their way to the back of the house. 
There they found the poor embodied spectre lying insensible 
at the foot of the ghost's tree. They carried him into the 
house and laid him on the floor of the kitchen. Light was 
procured, with all the speed obtainable, with tinder and 
flint, and they bathed his face and temples with cold water 
for some time before restoring animation. Gaun was up 
and looking on with mute surprise. Mrs Taply, who had 
also risen, brought some spirits, not ghosts, from her cup- 
board, and they poured a little into his mouth with a tea- 
spoon, when he began to shew unmistakeable signs of life 
and consciousness. But with returning consciousness also 
returned the sense of pain, and he groaned in sad earnest 
when they attempted to move him. The chalk being 
washed off" his f ice, which was now pale enous^h without it, 
Granny exclaimed, 

* O, bless me, that's George Braid o' the Mains.' 

The wounded lad groaned afresh at this recognition. He 
was now suffering in mind and body, and the merciful 
group around him were incapable of adding to his sufferings 
by reproach. He was a young lad of sixteen or seventeen, 
who had never thought of the annoyance he was giving, but 
had been entirely taken up with the fun of the thing. And 
there he lay with his white face and closed eyes as if he 
were soon to become a ghost indeed. They asked him 
where he was hurt ? He touched his left arm with the 
right hand. When they moved the injured limb, he 
groaned heavily. 

* The arm's broke,' said Jack. * We must get him home 
somehow. Where does he live V 

'He bides at the Mains,' quoth Granny, *but you 
couldua carry him see far ; and 1 doot if he could bear to 
be carried, puir chiel.* 

' I'n stap yoiit to the Mains,' said Gaun, ^ and tell his 
father.' 

* And I'll go with you,' said Jack. * Granny and Bob 
will attend to the poor fellow while we are away. Mean- 
time we'll put him to bed, or pull the bed out here if he 
can't be lifted.' 

They laid down a mattress on the floor, and as they 
lifted him on to it, he moaned sorely. They propped the 
broken arm in the easiest position they could think of, and 
then the old man and Jack set out for the Mains. The 
family were all asleep, but they roused the farmer, who 
opened the window, and demanded wka^t IV^^^ ^vc^'^^ "^^ 
that time o' night. Gaun said tYiaX. \>cie^ ^'d»Xfe^^»'2^*^'^^«^'^=*^ 
that George had gotten himaeV \i\\t\.. 
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* George,' he exclaimed in surprise, ' why, I thought h» 
was in his bed three hours ago.' 

Jack then told him, by way of smoothina: the matter, that 
some lads had been larking .about Drumly ; that his son 
George was among them, and had fallen and hurt himself, 
not dangerously, but as he was not able to walk home, they 
had left him in his grandfather's house, and come to tell his 
folks. 

Here another head in night dress was put out of the 
window, and a shriller voice inquired, 

* Is that you, Gaun Tap ? What's come o'er George V 

' Weel, Mrs Braid,' replied he, ' we think he has broken 
his arm.' 

* Broken his arm,' she repeated. * Haste you on wi' your 
claes, gudeman, and yoke the shault i' the gig and bring 
him hame. Dinna gae awa, Gaun. The gudeman '11 let you 
in when he comes down.' 

They were more closely questioned after they got into the 
house, for Mrs Braid soon came down, and she contrived to 
worm the most part of the truth out of them, especially 
from the old man, who was not particularly delicate in the 
matter. 

' I canna make out,' said the farmer, ' how he could hav& 
got out o' the house without being heard.' 

^ He has gane out, though,' said his mother, ^ for I was in 
his bedroom. The bed hasna been slept in this night.' 

It was never thought of by the mystified couple that 
George's bedroom window was but two or three feet above 
the roof of the dairy, from which there was an easy descent^ 
to a coalhouse, from which there was an easy descent to the 
ground. It was as good as a rope ladder. • Neither farmer 
Braid of the Mains, nor farmer George of Windsor, should 
have put their sons to sleep in rooms with such convenient 
outlets. Probably George Braid's experience with his own 
had suggested his entrance by Gaun Tap's stairhead window, 
into the House of Drumly. 

Meanwhile Jack and his grandfather are on their* way 
back to the old house, with Mr Braid, in the spring cart, 
which was thought to be better than the gig for the 
occasion. They found the lad, when they came in, lying in 
a feverish state, attended by Granny and Bob. 

* What's this you've been about, George,' asked his father. 
Are you much hurt V 

* Ay,' replied he ruefully. 

* I think he should have a doctor, sir,' observed Bob, * to 
decide if he is fit to be taken home. His arm is broken, I 
Mu afraid.' 

* Do you think you could bear the motion of the spring^ 
cart ^^ asked bia father. 

^ I dinna ken/ he murmured. 
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*ril better drive down to the Kirkton and bring the 
doctor back with me, if I can persuade him to rise and 
come at this time o' night, or rather morning.' 

So Mr Braid drove off, and after a considerable time, 
returned with the doctor, who, poor man, did not look very 
well pleased at this untimely call. The doctor now 
examined his patient, who winced and groaned under his 
professional hands. He advised that the lad should be 
taken home at once, and, by his instructions, he. was lifted ' 
into the cart, where Jack sat and held him as directed, and 
so they proceeded to the Mains. Mrs Braid, and her 
daughter, who had also risen, met them at the. door ; the 
patient was assisted upstairs, undressed, and put to bed^ 
when Jack took his leave, promising to call next day. 

The brothers called next day at the Mains, with some 
misgivings about their welcome, especially Jack, whose mas- 
querading was the immediate cause of the accident, but 
they were made very welcome, notwithstanding, by Mrs 
Braid and Miss Ms^gie Braid, the farmer being out of doors, 
and informed that George was not so feverish now ; he was 
more easy since his arm was dressed, and that the doctor 
had called again that morning and assured them there was 
no other serious hurt. They were then shewn upstairs. 
The patient seemed a little shy of their company ; but told 
them in answer to their inquiries that he felt better. Then 
there came a series of inquiries from his mother how the 
accident occurred, and Bob began to give the ladies a sort 
of history of the matter ; when Jack caught an imploring 
glance from the culprit in bed, which he interpreted as an 
appeal for mitigation, so he interposed in an off-hand way. 

^ I say, Bob, you'll weary the ladies with a yarn as long 
as the day and the morrow.' 

At this time the farmer came in laughing, and said, 

* What about the ghosts of Drumly ? This morning I've 
found out the whole affair.' 

' I was just about to make confession, sir, when you came 
in,' said cfack. ' The truth is, there had been some playing 
at bogles going on before, in the old house, to frighten the 
Johnnie Baws in the neighbourhood, and perhaps to scare 
tiie old folks in the house, who might be thought to be a 
little superstitious. Understanding from them how the 
land lay as far as they could see, we explored all the dark- 
some regions about Drumly House, and came upon a secret 
cabin where the tricky rogues held their rendezvous ; and 
there was all their ghostiy paraphernalia of white sheet, 
bloody shirt, and so ^rth. Now we thought it likely that 
the ghosts, knowing two town-bred chickens were roosted 
in the old crib, would have a lark at o\m: ^iLr^sca^^^ssN.^ 
amuse themselves by fri^iitetanig Ma . 1^ '^^ Ysa^ %^<sa. *^«cs. 
cards, we knew how to play t\xd ^^.TJift^jg^vs^*^^'^*^'^ 
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you see, instead of going to work so as to snrprise and 
capture the intruders, we entered into the fun of the thinp^, 
so far as to try them at their own game, and, in short, to 
frighten the (ghosts. Now this accident, which might have 
been worse, proves that we were to blame as well as they 
were. By means of chemicals, which we had procured, and 
judged them to be ignorant of, we lighted op a pande- 
monium, complete, in an instant, when their ghostly play 
was at its height. The poor spectres were utterly astounded 
and paralyzed. George appeared to have retained his 
senses so far a3 to make for the window that admitted 
them. As he turned round on the tree out-side, the horrible 
appearance was before his eyes, he lost his hold — and here 
he is poor fellow, laid up for a time ; I hope it won't be 
long. So you see that we are also partly to blame in this 
afiair. I hope, ladies, you'll forgive us all, and you, Mr 
Braid. We'll be good boys for the time to come, 

* And we'll go no mon a-roTiog, 
A-roTing in the nighU' 

Eh, George? 

The farmer barst out a-laughing, in which he was joined 
by his virife and daughter. The young lady again and again 
burst out afresh, and laughed till the tears were in her 
eyes. At length, perceiving George's long face, she went to 
the bedside, and, patting him on the head, said, 

^ Excuse me, Geordie, you naughty boy; I couldn't help it.' 

Geordie, with a fainc smile, said, ' Laugh away, Maggie, I 
deserve waur than to be laughed at.' 

* Weel, George, my man,' said his father, *you may lay 
your account for laughter at all events. Ileal ly you have 
made a pretty mess of yonr sport. I wouldn't have thought 
so badly of it, if it had not been for the poor old folks. It 
was rascally ; and I must say that you have only got your 
deservings. Boys now-a-days are very devils for mischief, 
and yet when 1 look back thirty years or so— hum, the less 
said about it the better. But where did you pick up your 
share of devilment, young sailor, for I don't take you for a 
saint, I assure you. It was not from your father, at all 
events, for Andrew Taply was a douce lad when I was at 
school with him. Give him my compliments when you go 
home, and tell him I'm obliged to lus sons for laying the 
ghosts of Drumly ; though I'll have to pay the piper, no 
doubt, that is, the doctor. And Geordie here must pay 
too, in one sense, as he ought to do. Hell have to draw 
on his short stock of patience ; but his mother and sister 
are his nurses, and let them alone for coddling him up. 
They've spoiled him between them'.' 

'Never mind the gudeman,' said Mrs Braid, * folk that 
dinna ken him wadboa ken. "wYieV^iec V^ ^^^ *\s!l \«&t or 
eameat,^ 
'If mother and I were to xaaiat 0©ox^^tiw«>^'^«^^^«» 
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wad take his part,' said Masgie Braid. ' Yoa maun take 
some part o' the blame for spoiling Geordie on yonr own 
broad shoulders, Mr Braid.' 

So saying, she seconded her sancy remark by a clap on 
the shoulders aforesaid, and broke out into a rin$;ing laugh ; 
whereupon the good-natured farmer pinched her ear, and 
called her a chattering thing. It was evident that the 
family at the Mains of Drumly were under a mild paternal 
government. The Taplys soon after took their leave, but 
they were no strangers afterwards at the Mains. Jack 
stayed at Drumly some time longer than Bob, whose stay 
was limited to three days ; and he made frequent calls at 
the Mains, and £:ot to be quite at home with the family, 
after Bob was away. He became a great favourite with 
the farmer and his wife, and quite gracious with Maggie 
Braid ; even George and he came to be fast friends, 
although their acquaintance had not a very propitious 
beginning. When he was ashamed to protract his stay any 
longer he, too, left Drumly and the Mains, for the Thorter 
Bow, Dundee. Before leaving, he delivered up to the 
shamefaced spectres, whom George had convened, their 
boots and jackets, and other properties, whether pertaining 
to their spiritual or corporeal capacities. They had been 
glad to escape from the scene of their discomfiture, while 
all but themselves were attending on their wounded leader. 
In return, they gave their parole of honour that they would 
never again — vowed, * as sure as death,' they never more 
would — haunt the House of Drumly, by the wan light of the 
moon. The farmer and ^udewife charged Jack with their 
best respects to his father and mother. George was to call 
upon him as soon as he was able to be in the town ; Maggie 
was to pay a long visit to an aunt in the I^ethergate, and 
said she might chance to see him while she was there ; but 
she was half aware that such an important meeting would 
not be left to precarious chance. Jack noted down the 
aunt's address in his memory, and the old lady's domicile 
henceforth became a very interesting house to Jack Taply. 

And now I should be drawing this veritable story of *The 
Ghostly House' to a close, for the very sufficient reason that 
the ghosts are laid, and so the play is ended. But there 
are spinners of yams not only aboard ship but in periodicals, 
ay, even in pulpits, who really don't seem to know when 
their tow is all used up. As I have no ambition to be 
classed with such maunderers, I will merely indicate a 
certain house in the Nethergate that was as duly haunted, 
though in other fashion, as was the House of Drumly. A 
certain hint of a short residence there was improved upon, 
till intimacy with the old lady was secured^ wcvj^L^^^^Rs^^e^^ 
understanding with the yownj^ one . TSViek ^«ct *• ^«^ ^?^^' 
thick and thrang thegitlieT .' "Bwt «^TOi^^Qx<& ^^•»'^^^;^ 
time came for Jack to go to BQat, wid. 'A-a^^^ "^^ ^^ 
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Mains of Drumly. Kind reader, relieve me, if you can. by- 
imagining all the billing and uooing inseparable from such a 
pariiDg, and let us hasten to the time of Jack's return from 
a long voyage, when he found the following letter awaiting 
his arrival, which he opened with some trepidation, and 
read : — 

* Mains of Dromly. 
Dear Jack, — As my sister Magg ca's me naething but 
'The ghost,' I mean to be revenged on her by sending you a 
sang that she sings. I didna steal it, mind you, I only 
copied it, and put the thing back in her drawer, where I 
got it, for she wad have missed it, and ca'd me thief, which 
wad be a waur name than ghost. I dinna ken if she made 
it up hersel*, or if you had made ir, and sent it to her, to 
get her to sing about you. Gude faith, you sly rascal, I 
believe that's the right way o't. I dimia ken where you 
lovers get a' your angels and heroes. For my pairt I think 
that lasses are like young cats. They will purr and pat you 
wi' their saft paws, when you please tliem, but just conter 
them, and you will find their claws iii no time. Now, if 
you tell Magg wha it was that sent you the sang, I'll find 
her claws, I can tell you, though you may think butter 
wadna melt in her mouth. So, mind you. Jack Tar, and 
no betray me, or I'll put som*^ mischief atween her and you, 
and so be reven;a;ed on you baith. — Your friend, 

Geokge B&aid. 

Enclosed within this precious epistle, was the copy of 
Maggie Braid's sang thus surreptitiously obtained, and sent 
with the wicked intention of betraying her partiality for her 
sailor lad. Sisters with secrets, bsware of younger brothers. 
Here then is 

MAGGIE BRAID'S SANG. 

Tbey tall me that a sailor's lass 

Ne'er lets her roses wither, 
For when her loTor's on the sea 

She smiles npon anither. 
Bat was betide the worthless thing 

Wha wears his true love token, 
And wae's me for the Inokless lad 
Wha trusts a reed that's broken. 
I'm leal and true to Jacket Blue, 

My lad so braTs and comely ; 
I wadna gie my sailor dear 
For a' the lads in Drnmly. 

They tell me that a sailor's wife 
Mann be bat wae and weary ; 
II leal she be, when he's at sea 

She never can be oheeiv. 
Bat aye when my dear lad comes hams» 

Well has a sweet rejoining; 
I'll meet him like a new-made wife 
When the honey moon is shining. 
Vm leal and inia to 3sA\a\ u\ua« 
My lad so bTttve and cota«Vi \ 
I wadua 0e my aaUox daat 
For a' the ladaia DivnAl* 
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The reader need not be surprised to be told that the 
honeymoon of these lovers is long past. The old folks are 
gone the way of all the world, and a new generation has 
sprung up since then, and thrust their fathers into their 
grandfathers' place. Jack Taply, though he may not be 
known by that name, is now an elderly man, and a respect- 
able shipowner ia Dundee. Maggie Braid, now long Mrs 
Taply, is still a comely matron, though the mother of 
grown- op sons and daughters. 'T^vas said the couple were 
indebted for a start in life to their friends in the Thorter 
Row and the Mains of Drumly. No matter ; if they got 
help it was not thrown away. Bob Taply became a manu- 
facturer, and of course all manufacturers get rich. The 
Ghost of l>rumly is a substantial farmer in the Carse of 
Gowrie. Does he not weigh sixteen stone ? May his 
shadow never grow less ! 



SANDY SAUNTS CACJF. 

AULD Sandy had a gude milk caw — 

She was as black's a craw, 
Yet strange to say, she had a canf 

That was as white's the snaw. 

The cow, she was a canny cow. 
And kenn'd baith far and wide ; 

The cauf, it was the biggest cauf 
In a' the country side. 

Now Sandy he wad spean the cauf, 

And tak' it &ae its mither ; 
He couldna langer thole to keep 

Sic black and white thegither. 

It was about the Mart'mas time, 

When leaves forsake the tree. 
That Sandy rais'd a canvas byre 

Outower upon the lea. 

But the wintry wind brought sleety showers^ 
And the caiild draps wad be in ; 

They dribblit down on the puir young cauf. 
And droukit its braw white skin. 

Syne Sandy gaed to the borough-town. 

And he coft a purley-pig. 
And sent his herd-loons far and near, 

Amang his friends to beg. 

They begget north, they begget south 

AmB,iig the Jocks and Jennys, 
And soon cam' back to Sandy Saunt 

Wi' the purley fu' o' pennies. 

They begget east, they begget wast. 

They c^gget ower the water. 
And aye the purley pig was filled. 
And aye the cauf grew fa.\i\«t. 
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It was about the Whitsuntide, 

The cauf was grown a stirk, 
That Sandy reared a braw stane byre, 

Amaist as bisr's a kirk. 

But now tvva Ranters frae the wast 

Vexed Sandy's very saul ; 
Anent the raisin' o' the wind 

They raised an unco squall. 

* Shame fa' you, Sandy ; slavers' gold 
Into your pouch maun clatter ; 
Send back the money, Sandy Saunt, 
You begget ower the water.' 

But Sandy buttoned up his pouch — 

Quoth he, ' The end is holy, 
And sae whatever means we use. 

It sanctifies them wholly. 

We tak' their gowd, though nae weel come — 

Of that we wash our hands — 
A Pagan's penny is as gude 

As ony Christian man's.' 

A blessin' rests on a' that gie 

A penny to our herds. 
Because their sustentation tub 

Has nae Erastian girds.' 

With that the stirkie cock'd her tail, 

And frisked ower the lea, 
To house her in her begget byre, 

Eejoicin' to be free. 

And she will aye be Sandy's pet. 

And she will bear the bell, 
rjntil she come to be a cow 

And hae a cauf hereel'. 



NOTE TO SANDY SAUNTS CAUF. 

Thii little bit of WAxgery night have been spared in this Tolame^ 
but some of my readen would have better spared a better piece. It 
will be generally admitted that there is do ill^natare in the thing ; 
Free Churchmen themselyes can smile at it now, thongb some of them 
did look glum when it fint appeared in print. Now, instead of being 
opposed to the non-intrusion principle, I signed petitions for abolition 
of patronage previous to the disruption. But I, as well as a great 
many otherg, thought that the great break-up was rashly done. 
None can deny that it was a noble sight to ^witness such a great 
number, for conscience sake, leaving their certain livings to encounter 
the uncertain future, which then, even to the most sanguine, must 
have app«ared very uncertain indeed. But could they not have 
remained in the Church, under protest, and formed an anti-patronage 
league, which might have become as irresistible as the Anti<Com 
Law League ? We have but one legitimate way of getting a bad law 
amended or repealed, and that is well exemplified in the case of the 
Corn Laws. Who can doubt that the same amount of pressure from 
without, as long continued, and as ably supported, on this question of 
patronage would have sufficed at length to move our backwwd legis- 
lators to a sense of justice. But be that as it may, it was the ex- 
treme length that some of the non-intrusion party went, in condemn* 
ing others as lukewarm Christians, scarcely worthy of the name^ 
whose temperaments were not so enthusiastic as theirs, who were 
almost burned up with seal, that laid them open to satire. In Blair- 
gowrie there was such a revival of the old spirit as would have 
pleased even * Douce David Deans' himself. I remember being sent^ 
along with ahether, to a whitewashing job in the manse, which was 
vacant, and was being prepared for the new inoumbenK As we were 
opening the gate, a woman passing by said to us, * I wonder how you 
wad gae into that den to whitewash.' * Deed gudewife,' I replied, 
* we wad whitewash ony den, if we were sure to get out again, and to 
get paid for't.' Another woman, on seeing the Episcopalian minister 
and two young ladies passing on horseback, ezdaimed, ' Preserve's I 
there he gaes gallopin' through the country wi' idle limmers o' led(ties, 
toi^ a grev coat on^ and he counts himaeP a minister too. Nor were the 
men much behind the women in the way of prejudice. It was such 
little flashes of absurdity that threw a ludicrous light, sometimes, on 
one of the most serious questions of the age. The young Free Church 
was incUned to draw the reins of discipline too tight at first, and that^ 
also tended to weaken the sympathies of the more liberal, or as she- 
considered them, more lukewarm, portion of the community. Many 
in this district can remember of a farm servant and his wife beinfl^ 
persecuted and threatened with excommunication for burying a child 
on a Sunday. This Judaical Sabbatarianism has done much to widen 
the breach between the churches. As for the law of patronage, it's- 
repeal is but a question of time. Let us hope that by that time, the 
old and new churches will have become one in spirit as they are 
essentially one in doctrine. 



ELEGY ON THE LATE ROBERT PROCTOR, FORFAR 

I'll pen an elegiac rhyme 

To him, a worthy son o' Forfar, 
And gie to her and neebour touns 

My humble reasons why and wherefore. 

Fu' weel the ' Fouk o' Forfar' ken. 

That Bob could gie them rhyme or reason. 

And speak his mind o' kings and lords, 
When that was maist accounted treason. 

Puir chiel ! he never meant to wrang, 
But right the wrangs o' saunt and sinner, 

He wad hae gien a deil in want 
The big lialf o' his hinmost dinner. 

There's some like Jacob's envious sons, 
That yet could be their brither sellers ; 

Puir Bob, he would hae darned a hole 
In Joseph's coat o' mony colours. 

Nae envy o' the rich or great 

Ere ruffled cheery Robin's feathers, ♦ 

Freedom and right was a' he sought, 

And freely wad award to ithers. 

Some, trim and tidy, pick their staps 

Wi' tenty heed for ever walkin'. 
Some dash alang life's miry ways, 

Nor care a strae for Warren's blackin'. 

• 

Nae worship o' the outward man 

Could e'er be seen in his external, 
And sooth to say, nae great display 
* O' self-esteem for his internal. 

Some hae a partial lookin'-gla&a. 

That smooths to t\\em^\i^\x n^tvx^sX&^^'k^'* 
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But they can see a mole or wart 
Disfigure ony ither's phizy. 

Their selfish hearts gi'ow less and less, 
Colla{)se and shrivel up sae narrow. 

But his, enhirging to the last, 

Grew o'er big for a warld o* sorrow * 

And if a flaw was in his head, 
Or if a bee was in his bonnet, 

O, surely that might mak' amends 
To a' the warld, or fie upon it. 

Ay, Bob, my friend, your bits o* fauts 
Might only move the censor s laughter, 

The rest, writ down by angel's pen, 
Will stand you weel in stead hereafter. 

Sae fare-^e-weel, my hearty friend ; 

For mair than thirty years I've kent ye, 
Few better hae 1 lost afore, 

And fewer still remain ahint ye. 



SCIENCE. 

Thy revelations most amazing are 
Proud Science ; and thy triumphs manifold. 
We canonise thy pioneers of old, 
By bigots doomed, and spurned by brands of war : 
Now, harness we the lightning to thy car — 
Now, gazing with our naked eyes, behold 
Earth's annals, time-engraven, as she rolled 
Through space, ere foot of man did cumber her ; 
And with thine eye, see in the glorious zone 
Myriads of suns, and worlds of foreign lands. 
Proud Science 1 — yet, for all that thou hast done — 
Yet art thou ever to the helot-bands 
A prisoned eagle, pining for the sun — 
A stranded triton, gasping ou U\^ B»xv.da. 

* Eohrgement of the liparfc waa t\xo caw^e ol V\* ^«a.^% «xAy(^ 
another acDBe he wm a man of Uige twAXt, a* N»e\\ «* «^v«tvat Von^SiX^k^ 



LINTRATHEN BRAES. 

LiNTRATHEN braes were clad 

Wi' the bonnie blooming heather, 
And the snawy gowans spread 

In the sunny summer weather, 

By the shallow water side. 
Now a' is bleak and bare 

Where I have been wi' thee, love ; 
But fancy ever there 

A sunny blink can see, love — 
The lighb o' thy dark e'e. 

Lintrathen braes are white, 

The winter winds are raving, 
But gleams o' glancing light, 

And leafy boughs are waving 

In dreams o' dear delight. 
I hear thy gentle voice, 

Thy smiling foce I see, love. 
Thy glowing lips I kiss 

In dreaming fancy free, love. 

When sleep has closed my e'e. 

And fondly I recall 

The flowers on muir and mountain, — 
The little warblers all. 

And lake, and stream, and fountain, 
And gushing waterfall. 
I love them for thy sake : 

If thou be false to me, love, 
My proud heart may not break. 

But never more 111 see, love, 

A heaven in woman's e'e. 
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Lintrathen, fare thee well, 

I claim thy fairest maiden ; 
I left thy lonely dell 

As the bee with honey laden 

Frae the bonnie heather bell. 
Light fancies may depart 

As fleeting shadows flee, love ; 
Thy image in my heart 

For evermore will be, love. 

Till death has closed my e'e. 



THE HOLY GRAIL. 

Why should our Poet Laureate dwell 

On such fantastic themes ? 
The dreamer should be brief who tells 

To bus}^ men his dreams. 
The world is now so wide awake 

That Arthur's bard will fail 
To keep his well-won laurels green '- 

By the quest of the Holy Grail. 

For what avails the poet's art, 

Though perfect in it« kind, 
If art is all ; and in the theme 

No sympathy we find ? 
Rare thoughts, like gems in waters clear^ 

What can tliey all avail 
To beautify a siUy myth 

Like this of the Holy Grail ? 

rare Don Quixote, rise again, 

And rouse thy faithful squire, 
If in thy ashes lives a spark 

Of old adventurous fire. 
Let windmills lift their arms in peace, 

And show each shining sail — 
To horse, and join Kixv^ Axth^r's knights. 
In the quest of the RoVy G?c^i\.. 



THE LASS THAT LO'ED ME DEARLY. 

My Annie dwelt on Angus Brae, 

A blooming muirland maiden. 
Content amang the heather bells, 

In a coat o' hamely plaidin*. 
To busk her braw, in silk attire, 

I followed fortune fairly ; 
To gather gear I left my love, 

The lass that lo*ed me dearly. 

But far awa' in foreign land. 

My heart was leal and lonely ; 
Though raony a bonnie face I saw, 

I lo'ed my Annie only. 
And though ambition shared njy heart, 

I thought baith late and early 
0' th' love I left on Angus Braes, 

The lass that lo*ed me dearly. 

I held her in my clasping arms 

That weary day we parted ; 
My blushing rose — my lily pale — 

My true, my tender hearted ! 
But, wi' her tears upon my lips, 

I left her mpurning sairly, 
And never, never saw her mair. 

The lass that lo'ed me dearly. 

She faded in her lanely hame ; 

My Annie drooped and faded. 
So like a sun-forsaken flow6r, 

By rank weeds overshaded. 
In vain they say that nought could save ; 

This thought will haunt me sairly — 
I left her to an early grave^ 

The lass that \o' ed ma d^%A^ . 
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Oh, wae betide the warld*s gear, 

That makes us pause and ponder ! 
The sweetest flowers o' life grow sere 

While lovers pine asunder. 
Oh, wae betide ambition's fire 

That scorches hearts sae early, 
And ithers leave to pine and die, 

The hearts that lo'e sae dearly ! 



THE WINSOME WIFE. 

The winsome wife o* Watty Glen, 

Sae bonny and sae braw, — 
Sae couthy aye wi' ither men 

When her gudeman's awa*. 
There's glamour in her bright blue e'e ; 

Her face is blvthe and fair, 
Wi' blooming roses red and white, 

And lips sae ripe and rare. 

Auld Watty lo'es his youthfu' dame ; 

A kind gudeman is he ; 
And Jermy meets him wi' a smile. 

But love it canna be. 
lease me on the bright new moon, 

That kindly clasps the auld ; 
But waes me for the winter snaw 

That simmer beams enfauld ! 
The winsome wife, &c. 

The jade yestreen bewitched me clean : 

My lass gaed lanely hame — 
While I gaed lightly through the dance 

Wi' Watty's winsome dame. 
She was sae lithe and maiden like 

As she gaed through the reel — 
Wi' heaving bosom peering white 

Through faulds o' silken tweeL 
The winsome ^i£e, &e. 
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Her looks, and smiles, and wanton wiles^ 

Nae man may weel withstand : 
She wad beguile a saint to sin. 

And brak the chaste command. 
But Watty is the best o* men : 

' He'll ne'er be wranged by me ; 
I'll conquer like an honest loon, 

Or fairly turn and flee. 

The winsome wife o' Watty Glen, 

Sae bonny and sae braw, — 
Sae couthy aye wi* ither men 

When her gudeman's awa*. 
There's glamour in her bright blue e'e ; 

Her face is bly the and fair, 
Wi' blooming roses red and white, 

And lips sae ripe and rare. 



Katie beattie. 

Waitin' by the Ladle Well- 
Weary waitin' in the gloamin' — 

Ilka minute is an hour 

Till I see my Katie comin' : 

Comin' barefoot frae the toon, 
Liltin' up a lightsome ditty, 

Wi' her lips sae rosy red ; — 
O, my bonnie Katie Beattie ! 

I'm a dummie by her side. 

Slowly pacin' through the plantin' ; 
Wae's my pluck — my tongue is tied— 

I canna tell her what I'm wantin', 
For her twa black pawky een, 

For her tongue sae glibe and witty, 
For this duntin' heart o' mine ; — 

0, my bonnie Ka\ive'B^»X.\Kfe\ 



KATIE BEUTIE. 

When we sat by Hungerlieigb, 

Just OS I was iit the speirin', 
"ame a laii^^^h oiit-ower the wooJ, 

Set my veiy Lair a steerin'. 
Katie ii[j, and ran awn' ; 

We*l shekeriml Jtwasna Clootie, 
But a muckle liorse's calf ;.— 

0, my boDDie Katie Beattie I 

When she's gane, and I'm alane, 

Wi' the very wind I'd quarrel ; 
Sic a coof was never seen — 

Never seen in a the warl 
A' our fouk they jcer nnd mock ; 

Now they ca' me simple Patie, 
Daised and daft, and a' for love ; — 

O, my bonnie Katie Beattie ! 



